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What do you favour in a 
whisky? Authentic flavour? 
Incredible smoothness? A 
mellow, pleasant taste-? 
You’ll be glad you saicf 
'Johnnie Walker Red', the 
Scotch that overshadows 
the rest. 


JOHNNIE WALKER RED LABEL SCOTCH WHISKY 

100% SCOTCH WHISKIES, BLENDED 86.8 PROOF. IMPORTED 6V CANADA DRY CORPORATION, NEW YORK. N.Y 


By Appolnrmont w 
Htr Mai4»ty Die Qti<^ 

] Swtcll WTilik}' DiWliler* 

Jo>u» TValMf & Son* 



ACCUTRON’ 


the only basic advance in personal timekeeping in 300 years 


RUNS ON A TUNING FORK. NO TICK ,, .JUST A FAINT HUM, FIRST TIMEPIECE EVER GUARANTEED ACCURATE ON YOUR WRIST 


A new precision ... a new dcpcndabiliiy 
has come to timekeeping. It is Accutron, 
the timepiece that runs on a tuning fork. 

As a tuning fork vibrates, it never var- 
ies in frequency. And in .Accutron. these 
unvarying vibrations are harnessed to an 
ingenious mechanism. There is no need 
for hairspring or balance wheel, the parts 
that cause inaccuracy even in watches 
costing $1000 or more. And Accutron will 
rarely, if ever, need repair. 


Accutron is unlike any watch, stem- 
winding. self-winding, or electric. It's the 
only timepiece that can be guaranteed 
accurate on your wrist. In normal use. it 
doesn't even need periodic cleaning. .And 
of course, you never wind it; once a year 
you replace a tiny power cell (cost, Sk.^iO). 

You'll wear .Accutron proudly. Bulova 
jewelers have it now, from $175 ioS2500.* 
See it soon! Accutron . . . world's new 
standard of accuracy. 


THE ACCUTRON GUARANTEE — Accutron ii 
Huaraniml by Bulova nnt to i|ain Of low more 
than one minute a monili in actual daily uw on 
your wri»t. For one full year from date of pur- 
chase, the authorized jeweler from whom you pur- 
chased your Accuirtjn timepiece will adjust it to 
this tolerance, if necessary, without charge. 


ACCUTRON BY BULOVA 
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THE HIGHEST PRICED TIRE 

1 HI- DI AL 'JH is huih witlxjut .i thoiitrlit 
of price. Without a hint of coinprotniso. 
It cannot be in.idc' ol ordinary lire 
materials. Onlv ina'^tcT eraltsmcn arc 
allowed to build it. It co.sts more bc- 


. . TO BUILD AND TO BUY 

cause i('> worili more. .\o one has ever 
reyretted making the extra investment 
in Dual safety, long mileage, quick- 
stoppirig . . . complete peace of mind, 
including total freedom from punctures. 


THE 


GENERAL DUAL 
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let HERTZ put you in the driver’s seat! 

You may use your HERTZ AUTO-matic C*^ar9e Cara. Air Travel, Rail Travel or other accreditea charge card 


HERTZ, 

RENTACAR } 



W’lien you make your move to 
Schlitz, you’ll discover the dif- 
ference. It’s that deep, cool, kiss- 
of-the-hops flavor. You ^et it in 
Schlitz and only in Schlitz. 

THE BEER THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS 




POINT OF 
FACT 


A baseball quiz to teat the inganuity 
and add ta tha knowladga of both tha 
eaaual fan and tha armchair axpart 


7 It is the bottom of thr ninth of a tie game. 
There is one out and Team li has runners on 
second and third. With first open. Team 4 
decides to intenlionaUj/ walk the next bat- 
ter. Just before the first pilch, the ealcher 
steps out of the catcher's box to give the 
pitcher a belter target. Suddenly the umpire 
waves Ike runner on third home with the 
winning run. What happened? 

• A balk resulted when thecatcherstepped 
out of the catcher’s box l)efore the pitch. 
The catcher must not step l)eyond hi.s 
area until the pitch has been released. 


7 / ) What is a suicide squeeze play? g) How 
does it differ from a safely squeeze? 

• DA runner on third base breaks for 
home on the pitcher’s motion. The bat- 
ter must bunt at the ball wherever it is 
pitched, sacrificinij himself, in an attempt 
to squeeze the run home. 2i The safety 
.siiueeze allows for an option. The batter 
may take the pitch if he thinks it is out 
of the strike zone. The runner does not 
•start home until he sees the batter bunt 
the ball on the ground. 


7 A batter from Team A hits out of turn 
end singles. After the next batter lakes a 
pilch for a ball, the defensive team realizes 
Ike batting-order error. Does thr man who 
balled out of turn still have a single? 

• Yes. Batting out of turn is an appeal 
play, and the umpire acts only when 
eoftriNuco 


SIMCA COSTS HUNDEEDS 
OF DOLLARS LESSp GETS MANY 
MORE MILES TO THE GALLON 
THAN ANY NEW US» COMPACT 
YET UNLIKE OTHER ECONOMY 
IMPORTS, THERE'S NO SACRL 
FICE IN QUALITY, COMFORT, 
OR PERFORMANCE, SIMCA IS 
A 4-DOOR, FIVE-PASSENGER 
SEDAN, WITH A FULL FIFTY 
HORSEPOWER ENGINE, DELUXE 
INTERIORS, AND REAL TRUNK 
SPACE, LOOKS? SIMCA IS AS 
EASY ON THE EYES AS IT IS ON 
THE POCKETEOOK, EXTRAS? 
ALMOST ALL YOU WILL EVER 
NEED— AT NO EXTRA COST, 



PARTS AND SERVICE COAST 
TO COAST, SEE YOUR DEALER 

NOW, SIMCA IMPORTED BY CHRYSLER 


April to, tvel K1 
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For Memorable Moments . . . 

MOET 

CHAMPAGNE 

. . . The Great Champagne of France 

Planning a trip to France? Be sure to visit 
the famous 15-mile champagne cellars 
of Maison Moet & Chandon in Epernay. 
For arrangements, see your travel agent. 

Scr>i«ffelin A Co-. New vork 
1,2 kkUKTH II.I.I krKATKIi A I'r.l I'l, ISU! 


informed by the defensive team. The ap- 
{M*al must be made before the first pitch 
to the next iiatter. 


7 With IcMn lliiiu tiro Dill iiiid riiiin(n< on 
fimt mid .irroud, ii biilirr hiln mi iiifirld tty. 
-•1 firldrr dropn thr holt, mid ii tniff rmiiicr 
i.i thrown out iin hr trirn In ndrmirr. Whnt 
ix the rtiUf 

• li’.s a <ioui)le play. The liuiler is auto- 
matically (jut untier the infield fly rnie. 
The runner, who may lulvance on an in- 
fiehl fly at hi.« own risk, is also tun. 


7 A rmnirr ix on firxl Ihixc. The pilrhrr 
fiikcx 0 pirkoff Ihroir, Ihni pifchr.x to 
/hr balirr. Thr nmpirr callx a hoik, but 
Ihr biitfrr xirimjx mid yrlx a boxr hit. 
thirx he hoir to ijo bork to th< phite and 
try ayiiinf 

• No. This is a legal play. If the batter 
reaches first base .safely, this negates the 
balk call. 


7 A hitler xiatidx ready in the halter'x box. 
The pilrhrr Ihrow.'i u xirike, lakes Ihe catch- 
er’s return throw and rapidly llirowx an- 
olher pilch. Is this leijal? 

• No. This is an umpire's judgment play. 
If he feels the batter was not ready, he 
will rule a (luick pitch, anti the ball is de- 
clared tlead. ( This is .sometimes a device 
u.setl by experienct'd pitchers when facing 
younger batters. i 


7 A pitcher is a'lcmpliinj to walk a Iniller 
iiilriilioiKiliij. 1 I 7'hi fxiller sle/is out of the 
hitler’s box and lines a double. Is he cred- 
ited with a hit.^ i i The butter swiiiijs at a 
IhiII that has bonurrd in friiiil of Ihe plate 
and hils it for a sinylr. Is he rrediled with a 
hit.f 

• 1 ) No. If the batter hits the Itall while 
out of the batter’s box, he would Im* de- 
clared out. 2 Yes. .\ny pitch a hatter 
can roach, as long as he does not leave 
the box, can be hit for a fair ball. 


7 .An outfielder mores aijiiinsf the fence in 
fair (rrrilor.ij for ti loiiy fiy ball. He Icups, 
the hall bounces off his ijlore and falls into 
Ihr stands in foul territory. Is this a home 

• .No. It is a ground-rule lioublo. If the 
ball had fallen into the stantis in fair ter- 
ritory, however, it wouiti have been a 
home run. 

CQNTINueO 


IN ST. THOMAS, VIRGIN ISLANDS 

U.Slft. 

NEW POOL 

NEW BEACH CLUB DINING 
NEW BAR 



AT ROMANTIC 



High above {fliarlottc .\inalic hai- 
Iwir. the (airiblx'an's most colorltd 
hotel . . . new liitliop sali-waur 
swimming fiottl or water sjmiiis at 
the Hc.u-li Club. Tennis conns, 
icrrarc luin licon and ccKktails , . . 
.\incrica's favorite ciun-cs with 
subtle W'i'.si Indian dishes. .\11 
rooms are ,iir condiiioned. 

New Beach fflub cabanas . • . 
enmpleie new bar and dining area 
right on ilie inil<--long beach. 

Bluebratd's Cisllc <olo> toldo 
liom yDui Ti«««l Ag«ntor 

Wm, P. Wolle Org . Represenlatives 

Boston ' Chtcigo CIbvelind M>ami Itvw York 
PhiladeIpb'J Uonlrral Toionlo 


Worth the trip in itself I . . . 



You may wonder, when you're driving, 
V/hat your chances are to find 

Any stopping place that offers 
All the comforts you've in mind. 



That's the reason we're describing 
Motor inns too good to miss — 

Well appointed, picture-windowed, 
Air conditioned for your bliss. 



It is also well worth knowing 
That each meal is like a feast. 

Cooked by experts, pra ised by gourmets — 
Cordon bleu, to say the least. 



Special aids for business travel 
Are all here to serve you right — 

Public stenos, rooms for meetings. 
Message service day and night. 



That's why the green-white signpost 
Saying CHARTERHOUSE is more — 
It's your guidepost to fine living 
Through the highway's open door. 


Charterhouse 

For l/istant Rcscrualion Service 
Call your nearest HCA Hotel or contact your Travel Agent 

SUeURSAN CHARTERHOUSE HOTELS 


Greater Washington Area: North — Washington, D. C.‘, South 
— Alexandria, Virginia; East — Annapolis, Md. • Greater 


Boston: Lynn, Mass.; Waltham. Mass.; Newton, Mass. • 


Maine: Bangor; Portland; Kittery • Q,HiO: Cleveland (Euclid) 


. New York: Buffalo (Open Summer 1961). 



Hotel 

Corporation of 
America 


METROPOLITAN HOTELS N««r iork. ThePiKJ, Hotel Roosevdt . . . Washington, 0. C.. The Mayflower . . Chicago. Edgewater Beech Hotel . . . Boslon. Hotel Kenmoie . . New Orleans. 
The Royal Orleans . . . San Juan. P. R.. El Miramai Charterhouse . . Winnipeg. Canada. Charterhouse Hotel . . . London. England. The Carlton Tower. RESORT HOTELS. Palm Beach, 
Fla.. Palm Beach Billmore . . . Anaheim. Calif.. Charterhouse Hotel . . . Nassau. Balmoral Club . . . Bermuda. The Carlton Beach (opening July 1961) . . . Quito. Ecuador. Hotel Quito 
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POINT OF FACT 


"i U’lflj rtiiiurry on /irxf nnd Hurd, ti Jni^rd 
hall thr hour going into 

nfrond baar. Dors thr run urorr? 

• No. A riinnor hit hy a hattcti ball is 
autoniatirall.v out, anti iho batfrr i.s orotl- 
itod with a sinslo. No oihor runnors ran 
advance. 


? U’iHi 0 r>i>!>ifr oit firsf, n pup foul is luJ 
lo Ihr Irfl of thr pliilr hi foul rrmlory. 
Thr third hiismiau mokes the riitrh, sliim- 
hlrs into the diujuut and foils rftncti. Huf 
he rrrorrrs in 'ime to get thr hall to sec- 
ond ho.ye ahead of Ihr riinnrr ^r//i/ij; lo 
ndroiice fi//« r thr rairh. Is Ihr hast run- 
ner out? 

• No, ho is safe. In this case the lialt he- 
came (lead when thr firlder fell «)ul of the 
field of play ( i.r,, the dii^out The runner 
IS allowetl to advance one base but no 
farther. 

? A hnllrr hits tj drier lo deep crutrrtiftd. 
In running Ihr bases, hr fails to lourli 
first, .ds hr lira's third hr realizes his mis- 
take, cuts hark in front of sreoud and gels 
to first hrforr Ihr rrlai/ from Ihr out fit Id. 
The first haseinaii then lags him inlh Ihe 
hall, Is Ihr r«ii«rr safe or out? 

• I le is out if the umpire was notified by 
tlie team in the fielti (appeal pla.v. To 
properly rectify his mistake, the runner 
should have touched the bases in reverse 
order. 

7 Thr halter strings at Ihe hall and lops 
it in front of home plate. As hr runs lo- 
irard first, hr drops his hat and thr hall 
riills against it. Thr riitrhrr's throw la 
first IS not in time. Would this hr ruled a 
dead hall or a hasr hit? 

• It would depend on the umpire’s judj,'- 
inent. If the umpire felt that the batter 
ditl noi intentionally throw his bat in Ihe 
Way of the ball, he woulii be credited with 
a base hit. If, however, the umpire felt 
that the batter intentionally interfereii 
with the ball, he is out. 

7 ll7ifd is Ihr maximum number of balls 
and strikes a batter may hare in our 
ofiirial at hat? 

• Kleven. This would hal>}M*ii if ho ran the 
count to three and two and then the third 
out was made an attemptei] steal or 
pickofT ' before he finished his turn at bat. 
He would then lead off the folluwini; in- 
ninK. and could rei-eive another count of 
three and two asain before either walkinK 
or sirikins out. 

M. Al.LKN, H. WtlSKDPK 


SK'HTS II.I.I'.STRATKO .'l/in/ in, JtSI 
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in 

Bermuda 



THE NEW 

BERMUDIANA 

Right in the heart of Hamilton. Bermuda’s 
newest, most beautiful air conditioned hotel 
combines the charm and elegance of old 
Bermuda with all of the modern luxuries. 
Finest cuisine, nightly dancing, entertain- 
ment. Rooms with balcony overlooking the 
Harbour, unlinuted hot and cold fresh water. 
Garden Pool, private Beach Club. Shopping 
Arcade ... ail sports close by. 


j 


'^■jtVUlWtUj'j^Qlli, 

For those who prefer the pleasant informal- 
ity of a smaller resort, Harmony Hall in pic- 
turesque Paget provides every facility for 
the full enjoymerjt of this Island paradise. 
Arry cottage-type rooms, many with balcony. 
French cuisine, beautifully landscaped 
grounds. Delightful new Garden Pool, Gom- 
bey Room native floorshows. South Shore 
beach, shopping, golf, tennis nearby. 


BERMUDA S HOTELS OF DISTINCTION 
CARROLL F, DOOLEY, Managing Director 
See your Travel Agent or ROBERT REID ASSOCIATES INC., Representatives 
610 Fifth Avenue. New York 20. N. Y. 

CHICAGO • HOLLYWOOD • MIAMI • TORCNTO 



D AZZI ING excitement day and 
niitht. l.auphter frum the pmil. 

I inkling of jilasscs a\ cockraiK. Music 
that invites you lo dance in the ^ray 
Club Garihc. .And ji/vt ouiside this 
lovely 17-acrc estate in peaceful old 
San Juan is the new city . . . w hore you 
can shop to your heart's eonlcnl. 

/Juii'v Iroiit SI? 5i> per perum douhir 
T.uropran Plan 

SAN JUAN • PUERTO RICO • U.8. A. 

ncsCR VATiONS I Soo ytiiir Tms-rT Aernt nr 
any HilL.n H.'U l. Ciibl.-: Sun Jnitn 


V BE. veil 


Fifteen exquisite cottages on re- 
nowned South Shore. All bedrooms 
air conditioned. Private Beach, ten- 
nis courts. Superb cuisine, flawless 
service. Air conditioned Clubhouse, 
dining rooms. Intimate cocktail bar. 
spacious lounges. 

Color bookIH, reservations 
from your Travel Agent Or 
LEONARD P. BRICKETT. fteprcsentalivt. 

32 Nassau St., PTiBcelon. N. J, WAlnul 4-5084 
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Next week 

The MttHters celehratw il* 
silver anniversary this week. 
It may al.so mark the slarl 
of Arnold Palmer's (Irand 
Slam year. From Augusta. 
H report liy Alfred Wright. 


The dominant manager in 
baseiiall now is Paul Rich- 
ard.s of the Orioles. praLsed 
for his genius, criticised for 
hia coUiness. Roy Terrell tells 
this engimatic man's story. 


Though many have sailed 
through the (lolden (late, few 
know the great fishing in San 
Francisco Bay. Thomas B. 
Allen painis the magic and 
Robert lie Rikis tlescribes it. 


Sports 
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PERMI.SSION IS STRK'Ti.V l-ROHIIilTEO 


LIBERTY MUTUAL 

the company that stands by you 





This wofLP not havt. happened . What if a careless, “if 
only” driver swings out against the side of your car and 
forces you off the road? Liberty Mutual helps pick up and 
pay for the pieces. As a policyholder, you get three kinds 
of help. ■ Our 24-hour claims service goes to work if your 
car needs repair or replacement, pays the wrecker, 
garage and paint shop, ■ If anyone in your car is hurt. 
Medical Payments coverage takes care of emergency 
treatment, hospiiilization and funeral expense. ■ If 
you’re forced into the path of another car and the driver 
sues you, Liberty Mutual has the manpower to defend 


you. Our claimsmen locate and intert’icw people who saw 
the accident. No matter if these witnesses scatter to many 
pans of tlic country, our national organization lets us put 
two, fouror a hundred or more olficcs to work if necessary 
to find tliem. \Vc have the manpower to protect your 
savings, your home and your security. ■ Behind all this 
is a financial strengtii that is the equal of any in the 
insurance business. All Liberty Mutual policies arc non- 
asscssaiilc. Why not switch to Liberty Mutual, the com- 
pany that stands by you with all-round protection 
and all-roun<l coverage — all around the country. 


LIBCRTV MUTUAL l.VSURANCE COMPANY • LJBF-RTY MUTUAL FIRE I.NSURANCE COMPANY * UOMF OFFICE : BOSTON 


• I'STRATKn Aiitil 



sail away to Europe 
on Cunards 

vacation island 


Who can describe in advance all the beautiful moments aboard a 
C'unarder? Many of them just happen to you wherever you are, 
whatc\er the time of day ... a perfect instant at the ship's rail 
when sea. moonlit sky, and the throbbing life around you arc blended. You'll be quick to appreciate the 
resort pleasures of this Vacation Island ... the laughing faces, the impeccable service, the almost limit- 
less facilities for fun. It's a picture that's as completely satisfying in every detail as the one you'd 
dreamed of . . . and it's all included in the cost of )our transportation! Ceiling liure is haij ihe fun! 




CUN ARD LINE — Main office in U. S, — 25 Broadv^ay, N. Y. Widest choice of ships, rates and sailings from New York 
und Canada to Europe. Consult your traNel agent or any Cunard office. 

QUEEN ELIZABtlH • QCLLN MARY • MAtRktANiA • CAKUSIA • SYCVANIA • MbUIA • EAKIKIA • CARINtHlA • IVERNIA • SAXONIA 


Rl 




For a better way to take care of your nest egg 
talk to the people at Chase Manhattan 


1 hiTcV just no Irom lin.mLi.il 

[>oiKkTinys lor liioH- who insisi uixin 
with tluirown iiu istim-ius. 
Ijiii it ncccin'l li.i|i|K'n lo \oii. 

( onitnission I lu' C li.iso \l.inluitt;in 
Ihink I rust Dopiirtim'iii to w.itcli incr 
\oiir lU'sl c’H” right .iw.n . Without liixs 
or IVatl)c‘rs. svnip.illuMic- C’hascnu ii 
will sff to it lh.it vou'rc (|iiit ol such 
rcpctitiw ck't.iils as call il.iics. cou[’<ins 


and rccoul ki'c|iing. 

Ami .It a word Iroin \oii the I’l iMin.il 
I rust l)c|i.irtnu’ni will act as \oiir I \- 
ix utor .ind 1 ruslcc, scr\ c as C'ustiKlian 
ol \oiir securities, .idvise vou on \otir 
in\ eslnients . 111(1 plan voureslate with 
\oii .ind \<nir law\cr. 

Sin,|,l> ring up the Person.il rriisl 
Dep.irtiiieni at I I \iio\er 2 MXK) or. il 
\ou'd r.ilher, write to I C hase M.in- 


ii.ilt.in I’l.i/a, .\ew 'tork 1^, .New 
York, lor an ajipointnient. 


THE U 

CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


Do yourself a favor 


Bathe with Dial soap. Only Dial contains AT-7, most effective 


deodofant in soap. Dial removes bacteria that cause perspiration odor- 
keeps you fresh longer than any other leading bath bar! Do yourself 


a favor. Get some today. Dial— the soap for people who like people. 






Ke-i vrr»ti,r R ■ • i-f 


THE NEW ROYAL SPECIAL 

CHALLENGES ALL OTHER GOLF BALLS TO MATCH ITS 
NEW DISTANCE, NEW WHITENESS, NEW DURABILITY 

Here, in the new Royal Special L/P, is distance un- and most durable ever made. No wonder the new 
surpassed by any other golf ball. Here is brilliant new Royal Special is so Long/Playing. No wonder it chal- 
U-60 paint, not merely the whitest but the stay- lenges all comers. Ask for the ball marked "L/P"- the 
white-longest. Here is new Chemdur cover, toughest new Royal Special. At golf professionals' shops only. 

United States Rubber 

WORLD'S LARGEST MAKER OP GOLP BALLS 
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Blue'Sky idea number 1: design a sporty-looking car ihat has comfort, room, luxury and a low 
price tag ($2295*). Here it is. Look at those sleek, uncluttered lines. Wait till you see the straight* 
from-Paris interiors &. colors. / Idea number 2: You can buy this car the way you see it here, a 
permanent hard top coupe; or you can buy the convertible model with a detachable hard top 
for just a little more. Gives you two sporty-looking cars in one. I Idea 
number 3, which has probably occurred to you already: call on your 
nearest Renault dealer for a trial drive. Bet you like it enough to make the 

idea a reality for you. *Suutstetf reUil price for Uie coupe, POE.CntCmt Renault, lnc.,750 Third Ave.,N.Y. 17 ,N.Y. 


RENAULT 

caravelle 




Honest. The only difference between these six Jayson sportshirts is in their colors 
How’s it possible that one shirt fits such a diversity of shapes? It stretches. Or doesn’t 
stretch, depending upon the size of the person pulling it on. • We call it the Jimmy 
Demaret one-size shirt ithat’s Jimmy himself there inside the frame). It’s made of 
Textralized’ Yarn of 100% Du Pont Nylon, a miracle fabric that’s lightweight, stretches 
when it’s supposed to stretch, may be washed either by hand or machine, and is eminent- 
ly wearable the moment it’s dry. • It has a good-looking 
convertible collar and comes in 9 colorfast shades, and 
white. Its price? For the short sleeves, *5.95; for the long, 

*6.95. Available at stores of distinction the nation over, 
or write JAYSON, Inc., 390 Fifth Ave., New York 18. N. Y. 


TEXTRALtZeD" YARN 
oi 100% DuPont Nylon 






You’re looking at a revolution 
in shaving creams! 



Now— enjoy "Professional" shaves at home with 


NEW 

SUPER SMOOTH 


New "wetter-than-water" action 
melts beard’s toughness— in seconds 

R('ttKukal)l(‘ new “wi-ltcr-than-water” action p:ives Old Spice 
Super Smootli Sha\4* its scientific approxirnaU«in the feather- 
touch feel and the «*ni(’ien('y of barber ^ho[> >haves. Melts y«)ur 
beards toughnes> like hot towels and nia>>age — seconds. 

Shaves that are so comfortable 
you barely feel the blade 

A utii4|ue new combination of anti-e\ np<iralion agents makes 
Super Smooth Shave stay moist, slay firm all llu* way. No 
redatliering, no ski|»ping, no dry s[>ols. Richer and <-reami«‘r. . . 
gi\«*s you tlje most salisfyinfi sha\e...llu‘ fastest, tlie cleanest 
— and llie imist comfortable. Kt'gular or Mentholated, 1. 00. 




SMOOTH 

SHAVE 




SCORECARD 


ETHICAL SPREAD 

You have to grasp the distinction be- 
tween "shaving” and "dumping" if 
you want to keep up to date with the 
jargon of sporting corruption. If you 
"shave” you win or lose by more or 
fewer points than you are supposed to 
win or lose by— to the greater benefit 
of the gambler who has bought you. 
If you “dump" you deliberately lose 
a game you could have won. 

The current depressing basketball 
scandals have produced muted apolo- 
gists who seem to be drawing a moral 
distinction between the two activi- 
ties. After all, the argument runs 
(scuttles would be a better verb), as 
long as you are going to lose, does the 
margin of defeat really make any 
difference? 

We can think of so many harsh 
things to say about this unsporting 
nonsense that we think we’ll just 
draw ourselves up to our full height 
and leave'them unsaid. 

'MOPPIE' GO HOME? 

There is only one boat race these days 
where the first boat home wins. That 
is the Miami-Massau Powerboat Race, 
a delight in an age when there are 
more classes, restrictions and rules 
than there is fun in boating. Last 
year’s Si’orts Ili.ustrated report on 
the race aroused ^so much enthusiasm 


that Dick Bertram’s winner, Moppie, 
was hardly dry before Bertram was 
showered with money from people 
wanting "Moppk- copies.” iBertram 
promptly went into business.) As a re- 
sult, this year’s race, departing Miami 
April 12, has over 30 non-Bertram 
boats out to make a name by thrash- 
ing Moppie and her copies. 

In spite of Moppie’s superior de- 
sign, there is a gawky-looking long 
shot that might do it. It’s the RX-1 
(sfp below) designed by Phil Bolger 
of Gloucester, Mass., who says, "My 
fault is I like radical designs.” RX-I 
is a real queer one, a marriage of a fiat 
wide stern to a knife bow, with a 
winglike flare to keep the bow from 
sinking too far. Bolger, who has de- 
signed the well-known Oitl O’Glou- 
rcshr SO, says his new boat wilt plane 
on the flat stern like a modern high- 
speed hull and cut through the waves 
like an old rumrunner. RX-1, built 
by Out O’Gloucester, and one simi- 
lar hull, being built for R. P. Pear- 
son, were both designed by Bolger 
to win this particular race. He is 
confident. 

"Half of the Miami-N’assau is 
whether the crew and hull can take 
it. And I have sat on the RX-I when 
she was cutting through a chop, go- 
ing like blazes. I won’t say I couldn’t 
have used a pillow, but it didn't 



FAST, UNTRIED RACER RX.1 is dark hor.se in April 12 Miami-Na.'v'^u Powerboat Race, 
a rough-water proving run for ocean hulls. RX-I has sharp bow to cut waves (doited 
linen). Two wooden strips, shown on the hull, help keep water {nmiHtlh Ij'mm) dowm. 


drive my spine through my brain, 
either. In really rough water my de- 
sign may have to slow down to five 
knots, but Moppie will have gone 
home.” 

Whether Moppie or RX-l goes 
home, we hope this kind of dramatic, 
uncomplicated racing will thrive and 
that out of it will continue to come 
new and better boating designs. 

■TI8, 'TAIN'T 

Golfers disagree violently over the 
respective merits of the small British 
ball (1.62 inches in diameter) and the 
large American ball (1.68). British 
golfers are allowed to play either size. 
American duffers, officially restricted 
by the USGA to the American ball, 
will occasionally try to sneak the 
British one onto the course in the 
hope that it will improve their scores. 
"I’ll play the small ball every chance 
I get,” is the reaction of many Ameri- 
can professionals who play it in tour- 
naments outside the U.S. “It’s harder 
to hook or slice, it stays straight in 
the wind, and it flies miles farther.” 

“Nuts to the small ball,” announces 
a member of the opposing school. “It 
doesn’t sit up high enough on the 
fairway, it won’t bite on the greens, 
and I’d just as soon try to putt with 
a marble.” 

Heretofore there has been agree- 
ment on only one point: that the lit- 
tle ball will go some 15 or 20 yards 
farther on a drive because it develops 
less air resistance in flight. But this 
seems an exaggerated estimate, ac- 
cording to tests recently made with 
a driving machine by the Dunlop 
Sports Company Ltd. of Great Brit- 
ain. On a hard drive the machine sent 
the little ball 259 yards, the big one 
257. Into a contrary wind the little 
ball went 239 yards, the big one 230. 
With the machine geared down to a 
good amateur range 'that of, say. a 
4-handicap player) the British ball 
outcarried the American 210 yards to 
209. Into a strong oppo.sing wind (the 
ultimate test) the small ball carried 
215, the big one 210. 

These tests, of course, were made 
under ideal conditions with a square- 
ly hit shot guaranteed every time by 
the machine. Since the British ball 
is smaller, the real-life golfer has a 
hard time hitting it as squarely as 
the American ball. The small edge 
in distance might therefore disappear 
completely. 

“Yes, but he’ll hit the little ball 
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SEAGRAU-DISTIllERS COMPANY, N.Y.C. M PROOF.OISTllKO DRY GIK.OIST LUD FROM tMERlCAK CRAIN 



Do you know why the Seag ram Martini is so incredil)]y dry? 


It may surprise you to know that the 
key to martini ilryness is llie gin. 
Thai's why Seagram makes gin its 
exclusive extra dry way. Kvery drop 


stored away to remove usual gin 
sweelne.''S. Tlie gin turns extra ilry 
and takes on a light golden patina. 
Happy result: a gin so tangy. totally 


dry that devoted Seagram martini 
lover.>. would rather go without than 
use anything else. That’s loyalty! 
SK.VGHAM'S E\TH.\-UKY GIN 



KMOHAWK STRATO-CHIEF 


Make no mistake, this is not an ordinary tire. Beneath its 
striking exterior is a tire that responds instantly to your every 
driving wish . . . flashing get-away . . . marvelous stability, par- 
ticularly at high apt*eds . . . nimbleness in traffic that makes it 
a joy to drive. ■ For Mohawk made the Strato Chief to be the 
newest and the best. New low contour for a softer ride. The 
newest improved nylon cord for added strength and protection. 
THE MOHAWK RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON 5, OHIO Since >913 


An advanced tread design for unsurpassed traction (a blessin 
when roads are wetli. ■ Nationally guaranteed by Mohawk' 
Full range of sizes. Your Mohawk dealer has them now. Aval 
able, too, is a Strato Chief in most compact and sports car sizei 

*A11 Mohawk tire» are guaranteed againut all road hazards a* u'cU < 
deferts in and workmanship on a pro-rata basis for the life 

the tread. .Vo limit as to lime or mileage! 
ufacturers o( lire* of highoU quality. Since 1996. (he fastest ((Owing lire manulacturer in Amerii 


Have you heard, old boy? 

I’m off to England You lucky mug. 

via Qantas 707 jet! 



QANTAS 707 JETS TO LONDON every Thursday, every Sunday. Time of flight: 
from New York, less than 7 daylight hours; from San Francisco, Ic.s.s than 12. TvfH* of 
flight: no le.ss than faliulous! And you can fly now, pay later, too. Call any travel 
agent or Qanta.s in Ne‘w York. San Francisco, Lo.s Angeles, Vancouver, Honolulu — and 
your cup runneth over! (Also BOAC. general sales agent, in all major American cities.) 

QANTAS Australia’s Round-the-World Jet Airline 


SI-artlTM lUl.l -STRATKt) Apr 


ril 10, JHHI 17 



‘Fleur-de-Lis" pattern. Taupe, go’d, olive or charco.M. 


•'The Tf*une" (also in V s'eeves) Aqua b’ue. grey taupe, olive gold- 
all on bone g'our^d. 


CLU8 


See for yoL/rself what these new tapered shirts by Shapely 
do for you. Try one on. . . . Suddenly you ore "the lean 
othlefic type." Note the action roll-up sleeves— they are 
tapered also. In high-spirit patterns and colors. Select a 
whole wardrobe of Shopely tapered shirts (they are only 
about $4 each!). At your kind of store. Mack Shirt Corp,, 
Cincinnati 2 , Ohio. 



THE NEW DOT PLUS... 

DISTANCE PLUS AMAZING DURABILITY 


DtMi'l ctHhili' ii— cUihhcr il! Vovi ^ive up distunoe for dura* 
Idlit)' with Spalding's m*w DO l Pl.l S. TlieDOI I’Ll S gives you all the 
yardage and trueness any solf hall ean deliver — anti it’s by far the 
toughest high p<‘rforman('e ball sold. I'hal new cover shrugs oil' 
even the meanest "miss.” Naturally, the DOT PU S costs a little 
more, but the big dilference it makes in your game is more than 
worth it. Sold through golf professional shops only. 

sets the pace In sports 



And . . , the famous SpaMirig Dtil, 
America’s furemo.-t ilL'Ianee hall. 
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SCOR6CARO funlinurd 



CROSS 


SINCE 1816 


KNOWLEDGEABLE TO CJWN 
COMPLIMENTARY TO GIVE 


from four to fifty clollfirs 


>tlEIIIC<'$F1Ht$IWIIITIHtlNSTIUMENTS 

■ I t j i -ii-i-n 


H SINCE 1146 



SHE»LL 
THINK 
YOU'RE 
A DEAR 


Rent a car from Avis anytime between April 15 and 
May 15. And we *11 send to your favorite girl. .. or 
wife... or charity. ..a big booful bottle of "My Sin" 
by Lanvin. Our sin (by Avis) is that we try to do too 
much; perfectly-conditioned cars, avant-garde gifts, 
extra-special service, and thinly-sliced baloney. 



struighter, becausp It rearts less to 
spin and air rraistance,” says one, 
“and get the distance right back 
again.” 

■'But then he'll get to thegre«*n and 
three*-putl it,” claims another. 

'I'hereare two things, however, that 
the little British bull clearly can't do; 
niaki* a Hogan out of a hacker, or a 
hacker out of a Hogan. 

SALLY ON THE SPOT 

•Jose Cruz Salsanu'iuli is a heavy- 
chest<*d, handsome ^IT-year-olil bach- 
elor who is both player and match- 
maker at Miami’s famous Dania Jai 
Alai/ro»/oH. Salsamendi is known to 
Dania’s uUler and more (juiet patrons 
as Sal and to the newer and noisier 
fans as Sally-Baby. Recently Salsa- 
men<li showed up in New York to help 
promote New York .lai Alai, of which 
he is the secretary. 

“We hope to open our new. big 
$7.50,iH)() frunion in .July,” .said Sal- 
saniendi in hesitant but expressive 
English. “Ye.s, yes. there will be no 
betting, at least not at the start. We 
hope to have 850 performances a 
year. In the afternoons we hope to 
get the women and children: in the 
evenings we hope to get the men. Our 
frtmibn will seat 12,6<I0 people, and 
there will be room in our parking lot 
for 500 cars. Our average price will be 
about a dollar a person, and we cun 
make money with that. In April the 
Florida jai alai season ends, and 1 
will pick up players from Tamjm 
and Miami and get them to come to 
New York. I will have about MO to 
barter with and will gel about 40, but 
1 will have to barter hard with them 
because they draw between $600 and 
$2,000 a month. (The world's fine-st 
draw about $6,000 a month.] They 
know, however, that after April there 
are not loo many fronitins available 
for them to play in and draw good 
money from. \\'e are going to r>ui 
up extra courts and teach college stu- 
tlents and youngsters to play. We 
hope to form an American jai alai 
team which will play in the 15)64 
Tokyo Olympics.’' 

Whether the beautiful and fast sport 
of jai alai can actually lie success- 
ful in New York is a large question. 
And, Sally-Baby, without the stim- 
ulant of jiari-mutuel betting, it is a 
question that may gel a very <|uick 
answer. 
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»Siiiulowii or H.gK N OOJl . . . 


oil 


have the tune of your life 


Witlking on the beach as the evening sun gi>cs dovut and the stars 
come out. Or a gay luncheon on a terrace oscrlooking the clear blue 
-seti. In moon-lit hours or sun-lit hours holiday joys abound in 
(ircal Britain's loveliest Island Colonv. 

BERMUDA 


Be busy of be lazy. Fisc champii>n\hip golf courses. Superb tennis courts. One of the ssorlii’s greut game fishing areas. Sail, skindive, or 
water ski. Shop in stores displaying the finest British and Ruropean merchandise. Sec historic sites. Swim in the clearest water, loaf on 
the softest beaches. IJine and dance. .See your travel agent, or write "BhRMUDA". 620 Fifth Avenue. Nevs- V'ork 20. New York 




Captain Gordon Wood, senior Pan Am pilot: 
weather-check in Istanbul. ..then 

AT HOME WITH ARNEL 


*Thlt It ihtoRiclol Afn«l iv<nbol— yovr otwronc* Ihot this (obric lye* hos b*«n pr«i«s'*d for poilormoiK* <le>m«d by Coiar'ot* 


STRADIVARI knows what goes into a shirt that 

puts a man at ease: rich colors, comfortable cut and a 
fabric made with Arnel triacetate. The "Strad-o- 
Regent" is all that— and here it is in Bermuda. Capt 
Wood's home between around-the-world jet flights. It's 
perfect for leisure hours anywhere— resists wrinkles, 


machine washes, needs but a touch of the iron. 

R.S. L. novelty weave of Arnel triacetate and cotton. 
Esquire gold plus six other colors. Sizes s, M. ML, L, XL 
Half-sleeve about $8, long-sleeve about $9 at better 
stores everywhere ... or write Celanese Fibers Com- 
pany, 180 Madison Ave., New York 16. N. Y. 

Celan«sea Arnel • 


. . a 


contemporary fiber 


Arnel 


SCORECARD rniiliniu.l 

A MAN WHO , ■ ■ 

\Vhet» and if Sonator Ksles Kofau- 
vt-r’s proposal for a national boxiiiK 
rommissionor IxH-otnes law the Ad- 
ministration will ooinc up against Uie 
trioky proposition of picking the right 
man to oust the racketeers. 

It is tricky because those who put 
the commercial welfare of prizefight- 
ing before its integrity already have 
been making suggestions. The names 
of Gene Tunney, Jack Dempsey and 
Rocky Marciano have been proposed, 
and quite seriou.sly. .More plausible 
nominations undoubtedly will be 
made as lime goes by, hut most of 
these nominees will have the single 
qualification that they never, never 
would do anything to hurt a pntmot- 
er’s gate. 

Well, we have some nominee.s of 
our own. First choice is John G. 
Bmtomi. the lough and dedicated 
y<»ung lawyer who brilliantly directed 
the Kefauver subcommittee's investi- 
gation of the sport and successfully 
served District Attorney Frank Ho- 
gan of New York in a Uke capacity, 
And our second choice is yet an<»ther 
tougli and dedicated young lawyer- 
jack t’rch, e.'cecutive officer of the 
California commission, wlto, since he 
took over the job, has <loj\e so much 
to revive confidence in prizefighting 
in a state where it was on the verge of 
l)eing banned. Tliere are others — 
Hurry Falk of the California commis- 
sion also comes to mind — who have 
proved themselves in the fight for 
clean l)oxing. 

Just let's have no more talk about 
making the national commission a 
public relations post for ex-heavy- 
weights or a haven for needy politi- 
cians. 

TROUBLE IN THE NEW CORRAL 

Trainer Hirsch Jacobs, the only Amer- 
ican trainer ever to saddle .‘l.ikH) win- 
ners. last week found himself in the 
middle of a surprising investigation. 
Dneof Jacobs’ horses, Keep Ideals, had 
won a race at New York's Aqueduct 
race track on March T-i, and after the 
race a saliva test on the filly proved 
Iiosilive— ».c.. Keep Ideals had been 
stimulated. 

The \ew York State Racing Com- 
mission aiul .Vqueduc'.’s stewards 
found, after e.xamining the evidence, 
that Jacobs was not responsible for 
the doping of Keep Ideals, .\lthougli 


the investigation still continui's. one 
thing seems to have come clearly out 
of the Jacobs case, K\er since Aque- 
duct. the million ''dream track,” 
was constructed trainers have been 
saying that loo much money had 
been si>ent on keeping the public hap- 
py and not enough on planning and 
building the stable area. Trainers said 
the barns were too small, that there 
weren’t enough of them aiul that this 
created a cramped area and one very 
difficult to police. 

By not holding Jacob.s responsible 
I and fi>r years it has been the rule that 
a trainer I'x responsible for the racing 
condition of hi.s horses i officials seemed 
to he saying that ‘‘anyone" could 
dope a horse at .\iiue(luct. Perhaps 
anyone could — and can. There al- 
ready is a strong rumor that another 
doping scaiuial is about to break in 
racing— and at .\queduct. The New 
York Racing .Association hufi liest put 
some more Pinkertons into the under- 
protected Aciueduct stable area even 
though they are expensive ' per 

day per mani. The track may thus 
lock its stable doors before anotlier 
race is stolen. 

INSIDE TRACK 

• Bei-ause of bis high income tax 
liracket. Fhiyd i’atterson will not 
tight either British and British Em- 
pire Champion Henry Coofier or to|)- 
rated .Sonny Liston this year. He may 
meet two "ranked" heavyweights 
between now and December, neither 
of whom will hurt liim physically 
or fiscally. 

• .A thorough investigation by Dr. 
Leonard P. Schultz of the .American 
Institute of Biological Sciences iridi- 
cate.s that sharks are less likely to at- 
tack swimmers in light-colored swim- 
ming suits than in dark ones. Schultz 
says the contrast of black suit on 
while skin attracts sharks. 

• The proposed new municipal stadi- 

um for the Houston National League 
ba.sehall club will not be completed 
for the opener. The Houston 

team will jilay its games in Bustdi 
Stadium, which in pa.st housed minor 
league clubs; the capacity is being in- 
creased from PJ.boi) to JJ.Obif. 

• Madi.sonSijuare Garden, concerned 
about basketball scandals and having 
trouble booking teams f«)r next year, 
will try for customers witli an eight- 
team college liockey tourney. .Already 
invited are St. Lawrence. Clarkson, 
.Army and Bo.ston College. 



NIKKOREX-B 

always ready to 
take perfect movies... 
automatically! 

ihe perfect camera for iilmini; action — 
the pt-rfecl r.imera for people v.'l»o haven't the 
lime lu fuss \*illi settings and adjustments. It's 
the new automatic .Nikkorex-S— so fully auto- 
matic. you simply aim and press the button. 
And you get perfect movies every time. 

NO SPRING TO WIND -battery-operated, elec- 
tric motor keeps camera ruuiiing as long as 
your huger is on the button. Uses stanijanf 
batteries — good for up to 20 rolls of him. 

NO EXPOSURE SETTINGS— liuill-in clectri. eye 
automatically sets lens for pcrb-ri cv[io>urej 
in all kinds of weather — and indoors, too. 

NO FOCUSING — factory pre-set lens gives you 
sliarji, clear moxies from 3 feet to inhnity. 

The Nikkorex-S is conveniently light amj c om 
pact — liJiidsomcly styled — the ideal movie 
camera for people on the go. Slips easily into 
pocket or handbag — always ready for action — 
always ready to take perfeet movies, any 
when' — iiuhimitliOiU) . .See this remarkable 

Nikkoi'rx dealiT. soon. 
Only S7y.9,"> wiili sujierb 
fl.« Nikkor lens, 
for vour KIvKK copv of 
•Perfect Movies With- 
out Knowing Hovs." and 
for the name of your, 
nearest Nikkorev dealer, 
write to Dept. .SI- 1. 

NiKOn iNCOReoftAreo 
lllFiftnAve • hew Yofk 3 

SI'IIRT.S ll.i.l STRVTKR /l;>n7 f't. /Sri? 2-!i 



Phologrnph by Art fliekttbw 


JOHNNY WINS THE 
MUDDY DERBY 


Sports 

Illustrated 

APRIL 10, 1961 


In the goo at Gulfstream Park young Johnny Sellers rode Carry 
Back to a close and courageous victory in the Florida Derby and 
made him a clear favorite for next month's classic In Kentucky 


by WHITNEY TOWER 

I t is customary on Florida Derby 
Day at Gulfstream Park to sur- 
round this major sleppingstone to the 
Kentucky Derby with all kinds of 
eye-catching hoopla. Last Saturday 
there were bands of three types— 
Dixieland, marching and Scottish 
bagpipers— water-skiing and sailing 
on the infield lake and enough of a 
rum concoction called a Derby dai- 
quiri to float the nearby Diplomat 
Hotel, 

When the 26,655 customers had 
endured all this added folderol it re- 
mained for a wonderful brown coll 
with the now-familiar name of Carry 
Back to make the biggest splash of 
all. As the slim favorite in the field of 
eight :l-year-olds primed for this mile- 
and-an-eighth southern classic. Carry 
Back swooshed through a sloppy sur- 
face more suited to the Eton wall 
game than to horse racing, made up 
12 '2 lengths and won over hard-luck 
Crozier by merely a head. Carry 
Back’s victory makes him the clear- 
cut Kentucky Derby favorite, de- 
spite the strenuous program mapped 
out for him between now and his date 
at Churchill Downs on May 6. 

The Florida Derby field did not in- 
clude the West Coast contenders 
Four-and-Twenty, Fluiterby, Song- 
man and Pappa’s All and some New 
York-based Kentucky prospects, but 
it had all the rest who were fit to run. 
It also had nearly all the lop jockeys: 
Eddie Arcaro, Willie Shoemaker, Bill 
Hartack, Milo Valenzuela and the 
new'est sensation, 28-year-old John 


Sellers. Sellers, who has the innocent 
smile of a boy accepting his prize as 
the most improved singer in the choir, 
is in fact about to get a similar award. 
He is a night student at Hollywood’s 
South Broward High School, and 
needs only one more credit in English 
literature to qualify for his diploma. 
In the meantime he qualifies, along 
with a character known as the Fabu- 
lous Fabian ino horseman), as one of 
the two richest high school students 
in the U.S. 

Much of Sellers’ wealth comes, of 
course, from his superb handling of 
Carry Back, who in winning $75,100 
in the Florida Derby has now earned 
the staggering total of $475,118 even 
before competing in any of the rich 
Triple-Crown classics. Actually, Sel- 
lers might have picked up an addi- 
tional grubstake 10 days before the 
Florida Derby except for the benevo- 
lence of Carry Back’s owner, short, 
plump and happy Jack Price. Carry 
Back finished third in the March 
22nd Fountain of Youth Slakes (beat- 
en three lengths by Calumet’s Beau 
Prince and Fred Hooper's Crozier). 
But Price refused to put the blame 
on his horse or jockey. “Carry Back 
was a little short for the race,” he said, 
“and it was all my fault. I wanted to 
work the colt on the Sunday before 
the race, but I changed my mind sim- 
ply because I didn’t think it was 
fair to ask Sellers to get out of bed 
too early on a Sunday morning.” 

There was nothing short about 
Carry Back in the Flori<la Derby, ex- 


cept his winning payoff of $5.20. On 
paper the race stacked up as a three- 
way battle among Carry Back, Cro- 
zier and Beau Prince— with an out- 
side chance going to Garwol and 
Ronnie's Ace. But a five-hour down- 
pour hit the Miami area in the pre- 
dawn of Derby Day, turning the 
track into goo and throwing all tac- 
tics open to wide speculation. With 
mud being kicked up from the leaders, 
for instance, no contender could take 
the chance of getting too far out of it 
for the first part of the race. A front 
runner like Crozier could skip away 
in the slop and be long gone before 
any serious chase began. But Crozier’s 
owner, who had watched his game colt 
run second to Carry Back in the Fla- 
mingo (and also had seen him beaten 
a total of only one length in losing 
his last four starts) had some new 
ideas of his own. Fred Hooper said, 
“We really think Crozier would run 
better coming from behind, and to- 
day is the day to try it out.” 

In the other camps there was not 
too much concern about the track. 
Beau Prince (as is the custom with 
most sons of Bull Lea) had never 
been bothered by off going. “I'll prob- 
ably mind the mud, but this colt 
won't,” said Arcaro. As for Carry 
Back— “He’ll run on anything,” said 
Jack Price. “Who are we frightened 
of? Nobody." 

At the start it seemed almost 
strange not to see Crozier go right to 
the front. This pace-setting role was 
played in partnership between the 
outsiders. Oak Dandy at 127 to 1 and 
Intensive at 56 to 1. They splashed 
around the clubhouse turn as though 
they were trying to outdo the water- 
skiers. Hartack had Crozier laying 
perfectly in third place; bringing up 
the rear were Beau Prince, Carry 
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Back and finally (larwol. whose* siid- 
»U*ti rciirint; at tho start fost him at 
least five lengths. 

■‘(”arr\' Back was a little slow to 
take the hit," Sellers said later, "hut 
he got to running smoothly on the 
hackstrelch. I knew 1 was way out 
of it then, l)ut that's tlie way I 
wanted it. 1 was looking at Arcaro 
ahead of me. and the plan was to 
move about when he did." Leaving 
the half-mile pole Arc-ar») got into 
Beau I’rinee, and away they went. 
But Sellers put (."arry Back in the 
fight at the same time, and the pair 
of them set sail around the far turn 
in pursuit of Hartack, who was now 
just about to take the lead from 
Oak Dandy an<l Inten.sive. .\s they 
turned for home. Crozier was in front, 
on the rail, and Beau I'rince was 
knifing to the inside just behind him. 
Carry Buck was charging up on the 
outside. It was a dramatic spectacle, 
and the stund.s .sent up a powerful 


roar at the prospect of just the fight 
all had paid to see. 

For an instant it ufipeared that 
Hartack and Crozier had the battle 
won. They were two lengths in front 
down the straightaway. Suddenly 
two tilings liappenerl: Beau Prince 
gave uj) nearing the eighth pole, ami 
Crozier I who has always hail difficul- 
ty telling a straight line from a con- 
voy course I (lucked out. sharply, 
aliout 10 feet. Crozier never was the 
same running machine again. 

Sellers and ('arry Back came to 
the wire together with Crozier. Car- 
ry Back's neck stretched forward 
like a man guzzling spaghetti, while 
Hartack.struggled to get Crozier back 
to work. Three jumps before the fin- 
ish Carry Back stuck hi.s head in 
front and kept it there. Beau Prince 
was just over three lengths behind. 

With this victory Carry Back has 
earned the early Kentucky Derby 
favoritism Ibal once went to such 


oth(*r Florida Derby winners as Cor- 
relalion, Nashua. Needles, Tim Tam, 
Gen. Duke and Hally .\che. Some 
observers believe ihi.s race -in the 
excellent olT-track time of IHH'.i 
is liound to take something out of a 
colt who has now had six tough trips 
itiis season and had 21 races last 
year. But Owner Price will not. ap- 
parently, let up on him. De.spite a 
left foreleg iliat may be somewhat 
sore. Carry Buck is scheduled to go 
to .\(}UPducl for tile .-Vpril 22 Wood 
Memorial before being shipped to 
Kentucky. 

But .lack Price is lione.st enough 
about his intentions, and alxjut him- 
self. "I’m not a 20th century em- 
pir«‘ builder like Mr. Louis Wolfson 
or Mr. John Galbreatb." be says. 
"My ancestors weren't 18lh or Ifttli 
century empire builders, and my 
grandmother doesn’t sell cosmetics. 
We just want to make some money 
with this horse." «nd 
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HOT, MOTORIZED WAR FOR U.S. 


by KENNETH RUDEEN 


bn f'rancb OolileH 


B eneath a soft-focus picture of a 
Volkswagen in a meeting room at 
the New York Coliseum last week 
was a typically Volksy inscription: 
“First Beetle of Spring.” 

Outside in the show arena glossy 
150-mile-an-hour Jaguar XK-E 
sports cars, the hits of the fifth — and 
largest ever— International Auto- 
mobile Show, had small windshield 
stickers bearing in minute but smug 
print the word: sold. 


But for all the confidence shown 
in these cars, they were isolated isles 
in an industry awash with uncer- 
tainty. Imported car sales had dipped 
from 10',' of the rich American mar- 
ket in 1959 to 7['t last year. Damp- 
ened by gross overproduction overseas 
and the new, hugely popular U.S. 
compact cars, which now account for 
some 30 of the domestic output, 
the foreign car boom had not only 
reached a peak but gone into re- 



MOST ExciTiNQ CAR at N’tw York show i.s new Jaguar XK-E Grand Touring 
sports modi'l. designed by British makers to capitalize on U.S. production 
gaps in the luxury and sports car fields. Bred from Jaguar racing cars the 
E-lype has a remarkable top .speed of 150 mph, fluent, streamlined c«)achwork 
and cosLs about $6,000, half the price of oimparable rivals. Coupi' model 
inbopet and roadster both have ma-s-sive. forward-tilting hood shown at right. 
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DOLLARS 


The public seemed the one sure winner last week as a new wave 
of American compacts clashed with a wide variety of imported 
cars at New York’s biggest International Automobile Show 


verse. Said one British auto execu- 
tive, between medicinal draughts 
of a pale, dependable British ale, 
”We knew it was going to happen 
some time, but we didn’t know it 
was going to be so bloody sudden.” 

Said another: "After the January 
and February sales reports I was 
ready to open the closet door and 
hang up the noose.” But, he added, 
the first 18 days of March had 
brought his company U.S. sales great- 


er than the total for the year’s first 
two months. Spring, nature’s season 
for opening buds and car buyers’ 
pocketbooks, was thankfully here 
after a hard winter in which domes- 
tic and foreign car dealers alike had 
been forced to live off the fat accumu- 
lated in previous good years. 

Despite the signs of an upturn, 
however, foreign car men were hardly 
bouncy. Cautious hope was the pre- 
vailing mood. They would surely 


never again take lO' i of U.S. sales 
but, after all, 1960 had been the 
second-best year yet for the import- 
ers. In all, they had sold 498.783 ve- 
hicles for the year, and this meant 
rich returns in foreign currencies. Even 
if the 1961 total drops to 400,000, as 
many have predicted, it will still be a 
relatively good year. 

What really worries the players in 
this global dice game is where the 
foreign share of the U.S. market will 

eon(inH#d 
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SABRA ROADSTER, TsraH'H first car. 



AUTO WAR raMfinW 

Stabilize— if that word can be applied 
to 80 chancy a field. Last year's pro- 
duction cutbacks, price cut.s and call- 
backs on U.S.-bound shipments by 
the hardest-hit firms will not have to 
be duplicated if they set more realis- 
tic goals. But what is realistic? 

A longtime Detroit observer, -4«fo- 
mvtire Xeu-n Associate Editor Rob- 
ert Lienert, sees no prospect of a big 
foreign car rally. He says America’s 
recent splurge on imports was in 
a fad market. “People wanted small- 
er cars.” he says, “and the American- 
made compacts of the day weren’t 
the type they wanted to buy. The 
Volkswagen triggered the fad market, 
but VW couldn’t produce enough 
cars to fill it. People didn’t want to 
wail. They went out and bought oth- 
er makes, creating a false impression 
in foreign factories that the Ameri- 
can market was bursting with en- 
thusiasm for any imported car. Then 
Volkswagen hiked production and 
got a lot of the business it otherwise 
would have lost.” 

Obviously the tag “imported” no 
longer assures quick, easy sales. 
Apart from the compacts’ counter- 
thrust and the importers' misreading 
of U.S, trends, there appears to be a 
substantial buy-American swing, 
stimulated by this country’s balance- 
ol-payments troubles and some un- 
ion action. Importers are generally 
agreed that they now must stress: 

1) The superluxurious cars, sports 
cars and ultrasmall, ultra-economical 
family cars that have no American 
e(|uivalent now and are not likely to 
have soon. 


2) The individuality of small cars 
that compete with the compacts in 
size and price. 

.3) Improved dealer and service 
organizations. 

All this indicates that the Ameri- 
can buying and browsing public has 
never had it so good. Not since the 
prewar years, as the show amply illus- 
trates, have there been so many cars 
to choose from, nor has the business 
climate been so conducive to hard 
bargaining on the public's part. 

To Saturday's opening came a rec- 
ord 47,000 persons who saw 400 mod- 
els of 80 makes of oars from the U.S., 
Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Israel. Italy, Japan, 
TheNetherlandsand Sweden. Russia’s 
sturdy but plain Moskvitch and Volga 
sedans, shown last year, were absent. 

Prices ranged from $889 for a tiny, 
blocky, 50 mph (but 60-miles-per- 
gallon) American car called a King 
Midget, which was having its world 
premiere, to $28,925 for a seven-place 
Rolls-Royce limousine, which has 
been seen before but wears well. 

Broadly represented at the show 
for the first time, Detroit put its fast- 



KNOCK-OFF HUBS iind wire wheels are 
racing frills un luxury compact by Pontiac. 


multiplying compacts stjuarely in 
among the foreign cars with which 
they have competed so harshly. De- 
troit may build only one true sports 
car I the Corvette i, but it is obviously 
ladling plenty of sports car .syrup as 
well us interior plush into its newest 
compacts. Following the lead of the 
dolled-up Corvair Monza are new 
models like the Pontiac Le Mans, 
Ford Futura. Buick Skylark. Comet 
S-22 and Olds Cutlass. The Pontiac, 
for example, has sporty wire wheels, 
knock-off hubcaps and sports bucket 
seats. "If you don't have buckets,” 
says Lienert, “you’re no place." 

Amid the show’s gloss and glitter, 
though, no car had more appeal than 
the Jaguar XK-E, which was being 
shown in the U.S. for the first time. 
From the tip of its arrogantly long, 
elegantly rounded hood to the taper 
of its tail, the XK-E is plainly a 


sportscar thoroughbred. British news- 
men have been flinging purple nose- 
gays at it for a couple of weeks now, 
and it may even be as extraordinary 
as they claim. 

The car’s galvanic (juality is due 
partly to its aerodynamic good looks, 
partly to its reportedly superb rojid- 
holding and genuine top speed of 
something near 150 mph (those lead- 
footed British newsmen have been 
having a high old time proving ifi and 
partly to its price of approximately 
$6,000. That is half the cost of a 
comparable European Grand Touring 
sports car and only a few hundred 
dollars more than current Jaguar 
X K-150 sports coupes. Moreover, the 
E-type is the first mass-produced 
Jaguar of any consequence to discard 
the bulbous if stately t»de English 
styling associated with the Coventry 
firm. It is a jet-age car. Its so-called 
nionoroquc structure (a basic welded, 
stressed steel shell with front sub- 
frame to carry engine and front 8U.s- 
pension) is reminiscent of and derived 
from the D-lype Jaguars, the purely 
racing models that three times won 
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the famed 24-hour run at Le Mans. 

The E-type cornea in two models, 
a coup^ whose roof slopes in a ‘‘fast- 
back” line to the rear bumpers and a 
roadster with a convertible soft lop 
and detachable hardtop. Both models 
have the Le Mans-proved six-cylin- 
der XK engine which, with 3.8 liters 
piston displacement and three carbu- 
retors, produces 265 brake horsepow- 
er at 5,500 rpm. Suspension is inde- 
pendent front and rear. Brakes are 
the disc type that now predominates 
in road racing. The rear brakes are in- 
board to reduce unsprung weight, 
that old bugaboo of high-perform- 
ance cars, and there is a dual-control 
system so that if either front or back 
brakes fail the other set will operate. 

At the show the Jaguar people have 
stationed a long-legged, pneumatic 
brunette alongside one of the E-types 
on a revolving turntable. She’s nice, 


FUTURISTIC FORO Ir the Rhow’s dream 
car, has two wheels and looks like rocket. 



but superfluous. So many orders are 
coming in, some accompanied by 
$1,000 deposits, that the American 
demand can’t possibly be met for 
months. The U.S. will get 60% to 
70% of the cars, but the production 
goal is only 100 a week and that isn’t 
expected to be reached until August. 

The Jaguar, then, is a perfect ex- 
ample of the kind of hit-’em-where- 
they-ain’tcar with which foreign pro- 
ducers hope to combat Detroit. An- 
other solid show car, new this year, is 
the $8,700 Mercedes ‘220 SE from Ger- 
many. Its hardtop styling is clearly 
aimed at satisfying U.S. taste. Its par- 
ticular fuel-injection engine and 
swing axle are just as clearly not to 
be found in domestic cars. 

Another exotic entry, having its 
world premiere, is a 90-mph, $3,000 
sports car from Israel called the Sabra. 
The word sabra denotes a thorny- 
on-the-outside, sweet-on-the-inside 
cactus, and that is what the Israelis 
hope their very first car will be. The 
body is made of plastic (as is the 
American Corvette’s) and the engine 
is the British Ford Consul’s. From 


France comes the new Peugeot 404, 
one of several Eurojjean sedans styled 
by the Italian msister Pinin Farina 
(SI, March 27) for one of the few 


shaped car with futuristic coachwork 
—supposedly to be stabilized by a 
gyroscope (not for sale); and a Kart 
designed by Brooks Stevens along 



GERMAN HARDTOP, latcst Mercedes entry, 
costs $8,700, has fuel-injection engine. 


makes to hold Its own here in 1961. 
As Director Roland Peugeot ex- 
plained in a Coliseum room acrid 
with Gauloise cigarette smoke, the 
more powerful, more luxurious 404 
will be sold side by side with its fore- 
runner, the 403. Peugeot will build 
500 models of each car daily. This is 
not exactly Detroit’s idea of dynamic 
obsolescence, but evidently it works. 
Lighting up an American filter-tip, 
M. Peugeot said the factory expects 
to sell every one without difficulty. 

Also new to the show and the U.S. 
were two European cars with Ameri- 
can-style <]uad headlights, Britain’s 
M umber Super Snipe ($3,995) and Ita- 
ly’s Lancia Flavia ($3,685) ; the pro- 


lines that seem to have come straight 
from a toboggan. 

But as the show crowds ogled the 
new and different, the Volkswagen 
offered clear evidence that if you build 
the same old beetle the world will beat 
a path to your door. I’he first beetle 
of spring looked exactly like last 
year’s and the previous year’s (al- 
though, as usual, minor improve- 
ments had been made inside), and 
the only thing worrying V\V men in 
the U.S. was the black market. 

It seems that of 160,000 Volks- 
wagen paasenger cars sold in America 
in 1960, some 20'% were brought in 
by unauthorized partus who worked 
through apparently legitimate order- 



AMERICAN KART, a lOO-tTiph moilcl 
by BriK>k.H Stevens, is toboggan-Hhapeci. 


duction model of Sweden’s 100-mph 
V’olvo P-1800 sports car ($3,795), a 
prototype of which was seen last year: 
a French Renault Dauphine with 
some souping up by Racing Car De- 
signer Amedee Gordini ($1,595); the 
Ford Gyron, a two-wheeled, delta- 


placers in Germany. The American 
VW distributor expects U.S. sales to 
increase by 20^'t this year and wants 
the black market spivs to please get 
their hands out of the till. Wistful 
rivals wish they had as pleasant a 
problem. sno 
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AN EVEN DOZEN 
IN THE YALE POOL 


M an has bcnni swimmiriK up and 
down measured pools for more 
(han 60 years, yet last weekend it 
fame as a shock to several hundred of 
America’s best swimmers and their 
coaches to discover just how little 
they really know about ihi’’ ultimate 
possibilities of the sport. For not only 
did these athletes break every one of 
the 14 National AAl" meet record.^ 
that lookefl so imposing— nay, invin- 


cible — just one year ago, they also set 
new American marks in 12 of them. 
.And when the violent assault on the 
shimmering green water of the Yale 
University pool linally was over, no 
one in the steeply banked galleries 
would bet against the chance that all 
14 records might be wiped out next 
year. 

'I'heir expect at ions are understanda- 
ble. .After all, they had just seen Steve 


America's superb swimmers 
set 12 new records last week, 
but don't expect them to last 

by ARUE W. SCHARDT 


Clark, a 17-year-old senior at Los 
.Alto.s I Calif.) High School, surpass 
the lOO- and ‘iiO-yard freestyle rec- 
ords set last year l)y Olympic hero 
Jeff Farrell. 'I’hey also saw half a doz- 
en other teen-agers dip under estab- 
lished records only to fini.sh behind 
more experienced competitors. 

Each lime he .stood erect on the 
starting block.s. Clark’s round head, 
almost bald after getting a premeet 






haircut from his coach, GeorKC Haines 
("Well, he tol<i me to cut it short,” 
grinned Haines), reflected the glare 
of a battery of 'I'V floodlights. It 
was a comic sight, hut the comedy 
ended the moment he got under 
way. He won both races with a daring 
.series of flip turns in wliich he whirled 
around on his side, rather limn <li- 
rectly over, and which he executed 
with such speed that he di.sappeare<l 
into each one like the last soap bub- 
ble down a bathtub drain. 

In winning the KH), the lean but 
baby-face<l Clark defeated the fast- 
est field ever assembled. His start was 
perfect— lie cracke<l the water a foot 
ahead of his closest opponent— and 
he built that lead precisely and pow- 
erfully to win by two yards. It was 


lOO-YARO FREESTYLE IN HISTORY 
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the workmanlike performance of a 
much oUler campaigner, but at IT 
Clark is in fact an Olympic veteran, 
having been an alternate on the relay. 
His unu.sual confidence was a vital 
factor in hi.s aggressive start. 

In the distance races the most ex- 
perienced competitor of tliem all. Aus- 
tralia's handsome, blond Murray 
Rose, owner of four Olympic gold 
medals, proved at 22 that lie is still 
the best tactical swimmer in the 
sport’s history. He teased the re.st of 
the field for two-thirds of his l,.50n- 
meter swim, then burst away with a 
sprint that broke his rivals' sjiirit. .\ 
junior at Southern California. Rose 
was still “a hit tire<l” from scoring 
a triple victory in the N{'A.\ meet 
the week before but added the 
HO title Saturday night witli no 
trouble. 

Rose’s CSC teammate, 21-year- 
ol<l Chuck Bittick, le<l Southern Cal 
to its fourth consecutive team title 
by winning both backstroke events 
as well as the punishing 400-yard in- 
dividual medley, breaking the Amer- 
ican record each time. 

Undoubtedly the most satisfying 
performance at New Haven was that 
of a short, muscular premedical stu- 
dent from Indiana University, Chet 
Jastremski. who mi.ssed the Olympic 
team last summer when the U.S. 
mistakenly took two. rather than 
the allotted three, breaststrokers to 
Rome. Swimming ferociou.sly in a 
stroke that normally looks gentle, 
.Ia.strem.ski chugged into an early lead 
in Friday night’s 220-yard final, suck- 
ing quick, deep gulps of air. witli 
his head placed far forward and out, 
like the bow of a tugboat plowing 
through a choppy river. His pace 
halfway through the race was so 
much faster than planned that his 
coach, rlim Counsilman, threw his 
hands up over his face and moaned 
“Oh. no" while almost everyone else 
in the cavernous amphitheater un- 
consciously swayed back and forth 
in rhythm with his strokes. “He's 
gonna die, he’s gonna die," exclaimed 
one saucer-eyed young pessimist, 
who— after Jastremski had sliced 
a full eight seconds off the Ameri- 
can record— edited himself down to: 



CLARK'S HEAD GLISTENS IN VICTORY 

"Well, well, well— he didn’t die.” 

Next night, Jastremski followed 
the same go-for-broke strategy to 
become the first man ever to swim 
the 100-yard breaststroke in less 
than a minute, bis time of 59.0 sec- 
onds healing a field of collegiate 
champions by more than the length 
of his .5-foot-9 body. 

For all this meet's superlative per- 
formances— and they estai>lish be- 
yond question America's right to call 
itself the world's N'o. 1 swimming 
power for another year at least— the 
mood of the future was best exem- 
plified by Coach George Haines after 
Steve Clark had swum his 100-yard 
freestyle in an unheard-of 4fi.8 .sec- 
onds. Haines squeezed the big silver 
stop watch in his palm an<l shouted, 
"I'm never gonna change this watch. 
We’ll seal it at 46.8.” But when the 
next event began Haines suddenly 
cleared the watch back to zero, slareil 
at the starting line and said: "We’re 
not superstitious. We’ll put 45.4 on 
this watch.” snd 
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MY BITTER 
DAY AT AINTREE 

Dy JOHN LAWRENCE 

in/iri /.auTi ru-c-. 32, i* the stiii <t( a pt-vr (l.firti (Inknvy). « rorinf/ » 
fur Ihv Loiuliin 'Unity 'I'elvyrapli' anil a leading aniatfnr stvvplefliaae rider. 
After winning his lirsl rate many years ayn he wrote: “/ dreamed that 
night of lintree.” Aintree is iiliere the (irand \aliimal, the toughest 
jumping rave in the wortd. is run every \farch. .1 fortnight ago 
l.nwrenee went to Aintree to ride his favorite horse. 'I'axiderniist. 

in the 120th renewal of the big race 


N i) ntH*(l to look «l<nvn— tto timo to 
ilo Miufli about it. Divinn. too 
stet'j). from tho hci>;lit.s of Bocher's 
Brook, you know that tliiiiKs art* go- 
ing wning. ’I'lio ground slo|)t*s vicious- 
ly - -you've failed to clear the ditch — 
and it conies uj) too fast. The pricked 
lirtiwn ears tliat hounded your liori- 
7.on disapjiear, and the reins .scorch 
itirougli your fingers like unchecked 
line on a running barracuda. For a 
moment balance lasts, but when, in 
lialf a dozen yards. d<l miles an hour 
is cut to 10, something must giie — 
and this time it is you. 

^'ou crouch, defen.seless, head 
tucked in. amid a storm of hoofs and 
dying bodie.s. And it is precious lit- 
tle consolation that on this .selfsame 
battered patch of turf men have been 





DIVE AS RIDERLESS TEA FIEi'40 LEADS 


falling pvery year since 1839, when 
Captain Becher iwhu fought with 
Wellington in Spain i took refuge in 
the brook that bears his name today. 
(Becher’s is five feet high and three 
feet wide; the natural brook on the 
landing side is five feel six inches 
wide.) Small consolation, too, that 
the hoofs and bcxlies miss you. They 
almost always will if you lie still 
enough. For this is the lirand Na- 
tional and, as you walk away unhurt 
—as r did^a lifetime's hopes and 
fears and dream.s roll up and burst 
inside you in a biller wave of di.sap- 
pointment. 

To win a National i.s the highest 
ambition of any man who rides rac- 
ing over fences in England or Ireland. 
But to win you need a horse, not just 


any horse, hut one that can gallop 
4 I miles in les.s than 10 minutes and 
jump, at speed. 30 of the most formi- 
dable fences in the world. Three years 
ago I met the horse. A hard, bright 
bay with .short legs and thestrideofa 
stayer, Taxidermist— just Ta.xi to 
those who love him — was only 6 years 
old in 1958. He Ls owned by Fulke 
Walwyn, who also trains him. and 
Mrs. Peter llasting.s, wife of another 
trainer. Taxi and I won two steeple- 
cha.ses worth .$14,000 apiece (big mon- 
ey by English standards), and in 
'59 he started as the favorite for 
Cheltenham Gold Cup, a race sec- 
ond only in importance to the Na- 
tional. 

An undaserved fall 

All his life Taxi has hated mud. and 
that day at Cheltenham it rained so 
hard that the water jump bur.st its 
banks. Never happy, he was still on 
the leader’s heel.s five fences from 
home, but there one foot sank deep 
in a treacherous buggy patch, and 
over we went like a Rugby three- 
quarter tackled hard and low. I can- 
not even guess where he would have 
finished, but this at least can be said : 
although Taxi was never going eas- 
ily, he was in far better position than 
that from wliich he won the Hen- 
nessy Gold Cu)). For Taxi that fall 
— undeserved and unavoidable — 
was just the first chapter in a long, 
sad tale of misfortune. .Most of next 
season a painful liver sickne.ss kept 
him off the track. Recovered from 
that, lie wrenched a tendon and then, 
IhLs winter, a telltale whistle appeared 
in his wind that could only be cured 
by the equine equivalent of a trache- 
otomy-insertion of a metal tube in 
a horse's throat to bypass the faulty 
valve that hampers his breathing 
and sup.s his stamina. 

And so, you see, it was not just 
another hor.se on whose back I set 
out last Saturday but an old, be- 
loved, rather battered friend trying 
for a comeback in the toughest test 
of them all. 

On a normal Engli.sh racecourse, 
before a normal steeplechase, the 
jockeys' changing room is a rough, 
cheerful place lacking the antiseptic 


luxury of its .American counterpart 
but full of laughing insults, unprint- 
aliic stories ami the friendship that 
comes from hazard.s shared. At Ain- 
Iree, before a Grand .National, it is 
not the .same. The same colors are 
there, the .same bustling, ever-busy 
valets, the same mingled smell of hot 
bodie.s, saddle soap and sweat-soaked 
leather, but in the air there is some- 
thing else besides. It makes some men 
laugh louder, and some sit (|uiet and 
still. It makes your fingers clumsj’ on 
the buttons of your Ijreecht's, and it 
makes you go to the lavatory five 
times in 20 minutes. It makes the 
muscles of your cheeks ache with the 
effort of keeping up an unfelt smile 
It makes you wish to God that it 
was over. 

The cause is not, I think, anything 
so simple u.s the fear of getting hurt, 
for to a jockey the National is only 
very slightly more hazardous than 
any other race. 'I’rue, the percentage 
of falls is higlier, but you hit the 
ground no faster here than anywhere 
else and, for the .statistically minded, 
there is the reassuring fact that in 122 
years no man has so far died from a 
fall in the National. 

No, for me. at least, the special ten- 
sion springs rather from a different 
set of fears and hopes — from fear, 
above all, of making a fool of your- 
self, of somehow failing your horse, 
his owner, trainer and friemls; from 
hope of victory and fear of defeat: 
and from fear of the very dreadful 
disai)pointment which was. in fact, 
to take me by the throat at Becher’s 
Brook on Saturday. 

'rhis year, as I and 32 otlier a.ssort- 
ed Englishmen and Irishmen wres- 
tled with their private versions of 
these feelings, the two Russian jock- 
eys provided some badly needed com- 
ic relief, ('lad in baggy breeches and 
what looked like the lop halves of 
silk pajamas made for men twice 
their size, they might have been 
two escapees from an early Marx 
Brothers film. Neither .speaks a word 
of English and, since Russian is not 
part of the average jockey’s equip- 
ment, conversation in the room was 
limited to “good luck" on our si<le 
and to clieerful smiles on theirs. 

eunliMaed on jHijf 111 
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THE CHANGELESS 
BEAUTY OF A 
CHANGING GAME 


The once immutable aspect of baseball is changing now, and 
rapidly. This season brand-new teams of rather old men will 
represent the American League in Los Angeles and Washing- 
ton, the old Washington Senators having migrated to Minne- 
sota. For ait that change, baseball is the same. The spiit-sec- 
ond grace of a batter’s swing or a pitcher’s delivery, the famil- 
iar swooping, turning movement of an infieider starting a dou- 
ble play — all will ornament the game again. Here and on the 
following pages, in color and black-and-white photographs, 
are some of the chief artisans of baseball’s timeless beauty. 


ELROY FACE 


The doughty little relief 


pitcher of the world champion Pittsburgh Pirates 


throwsevery ballwithall hissmall might, his body 


quivering after the pitch tike a just-fired catapult. 
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ROGER MARIS The Most 

Valuable Player in his league 
last year shows the level power of 
his swing, his strong body perfectly 
graceful in the aftermath of a home run. 


MILT PAPPAS Cap pushed 

back, hair tousled, the devil-may-care 
young right-hander who pitches for 
the lively young Baltimore Orioles 
grins cheerful defiance at the world. 


VIC POWER The Cleveland 

Indians ' flashy star takes off for first 
base after a hit. his face set in a thin 
grin. He has speed.flamboyance. style, 
and extraordinary competence as well. 




BROOKS ROBINSON 

fine young AH-Star third baseman creates one of 
the classic positions in the familiar choreography 
of baseball, his body stretched in a long, clean line 
of effort. He missed here: he doesn't miss often. 




MICKEY MANTLE The New York Yan- 
kees' slugger is also an exceptionally deft hunter. 
Here he is away in a driving sprinter's start, the 
ball barely off the bat as he takes his first step. 



MINNIE MINOSO He swings with 

utter violence— and misses with utter finality. Be- 
cause of this complete and daring commitment, 
even a Minoso strikeout has unforgettable flair. 


KEN BOYER The big man of the St Louis 

Cardinals squints into the sun, his strong face re- 
flecting the quiet confidence of the superb athlete 
—a fearsome hitter, an almost impeccable fielder. 
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DICK GROAT 


The shortstop and captain of the World 
Champion Pittsburgh Pirates, batting 


I ■- ' • ' ‘ 

h ’ 



champion of the National League and the nearest thing to an indispensable 
Most Valuable Player in the league, is man on the talent-rich Pirate rosier. 



FRANK HOWARD The huge 

Dodger outfielder may be the most 
powerful batter who ever lived. His 
boyish face belies the fact that he is 6 
feet 7 inches tall, weighs 245 pounds. 


WHITEY FORD o. .. 

shrewdest pitchers in baseball, he 
is thoughtful and still as he pon- 
ders his continuing problem, the next 
pitch, the next batter, the next game. 



THE CUBS AND 
ALL THEIR COACHES 


In this season of change in big league baseball, nothing has been 
more intriguing than the Chicago Cubs' decision to play without a manager 


Im\I Di’ci'inhcr Philip K. H riffle} . miner of the Chieuno Cuhs, 
saiti that the chih. in a violent divorce with basehuU tradition, 
would have no nianaffer this year. Instead, a pane! of coaches 
would direct the team, dividing their time between the Cubs and 
the minor leaftue farm teams and tak inff turns acting’ as head 
cmtch. Hearty laughter greeted the innovation and eehiwd 
through the winter, so loudly that iVrigley last month released 
to the pre.s.\ a 2! -page booklet explaining in detail the club's new 


philosophy {everything will he directed towards developing bet- 
ter players), comparing it to modern business-management 
ideas ilHM computers have replaced blackboards), defending 
it {the Cubs have not been out of the second division in 14 years 
despite their use "of every type of manager from inspirational 
leader to slave driver"), and chiding the press for its sarcastic 
criticism of the e.xperinient. Here is a report from the C ub 
training camp on how H rigley's experiment is working out. 


by WALTER BiNGHAM 

E lvin Tappc. coach, •sat on a trunk 
in the locker room of the Chicago 
Cubs' training camp in Mesa. Ari/.. fill- 
ing out a lineup card for the day's ex- 
hibition game. When he finished, he 
passed the card to Vcrlon Walker, coach. 
Walker read it and nodded. "One vote." 
said Tappe. grinning. He passed the card 
to Harry Craft, coach. Craft okayed it. 
"Two votes." said Tappe. Then he gave 
the card to Vedie HimsI. coach. Himsl 
nodded. "Three votes," said Tappe. 
"Say, this is a good day," 

That was all the votes Tappe got for 
the moment, because Bobby Adams, 
coach. Rip Collins, coach, and Goldie 
Holt, coach, were not present. Anyway, 
it wasn't really Tappe's own lineup. He 
had written it down on the orders of 
Charlie Grimm, coach, w ho for that day 
was head coach. The nc.xt day Tappe 
would be head coach and could make 
out his own lineup. On the day after that 
it would be Craft's turn. .And it wasn't 
really a vote either, but merely an ex- 
change of opinion among the coaches 
who were jointly managing the Cubs in 
spring training. The head coach of the 


day was merely a prime mover: not un- 
til the regular season began would the 
manager pro tern act like an old-fash- 
ioned manager and then only during his 
tenure in «iflicc. 

.All this seeming nonsense began last 
winter when Phil Wrigley. owner of the 
Cubs, decided to eliminate the job of 
manager and create instead a faculty 
of coaches. John Holland, the general 
manager, admits he thought Wrigley 
was nuts. Charlie Cirimm says that, 
coming from the old school, he was 
skeptical. The press made fun of it 
— an attitude Wrigley resents — calling 
the coaches the “enigmatic eight" and 
the team "the unmanagcablcs," There 
are still many who question Wriglcy's 
motives. 

"It's just a ploy to counteract all the 
publicity Hilt Veeck got with his score- 
board in Chicago last year." said one 
sporlswriler. 

"Wrigley loves to be the nonconform- 
ist," said another Chicago man. "That's 
why he hasn't installed lights in his bull 
park and that's why he's doing this 
thing now." 

Perhaps these men are right. Certainly 
Wrigley and the Cubs received fountains 


of publicity this spring when normally 
the learn, always a solid choice for the 
second division, would have been lost 
in the shadows of the cactus around 
Mesa. And yet. in theory at least, there 
appear to be a number of practical ad- 
vantages to Phil Wriglcy’s new' idea. 

Circulating coaches 

The Wrigley system— rule by a group 
of coaches with equal authority — is 
aimed primarily at developing the young 
players on Chicago's "associated 
teams." ("We don't call them minor 
leaguers," says John Holland. "They're 
all Cubs.") The coaches will circulate 
through the Cub organization during 
the season. F our coaches will always be 
with the major league Cubs, one of 
whom wilt be head coach. The other 
coaches will be with the "associates," 
During the season, every coach will 
spend some time with the Cubs and 
some in the minors. The changes will be 
made according lo need. "Suppose." 
said blvin Tappe. one of the four the 
others are Craft. Adams and Himsl 
who will be with the parent club at the 
start of the season, "suppose a young 
catcher on the San Antonio club is 
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"The Bourbon That Named Itself” 

. . . among the greater pleasures in life. 

A bourbon that fulfills your unerring taste for dis- 
tinctive character, especially prized for its smooth, 
light-bodied flavor. 

Straight Bourbon Whiskey • 90 Proof 


^ American . u 
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distilling co»P'- 


THE AMERICAN DISTILLING CO., INC. • NEW YORK, N. Y. • PEKIN, ILL. • SAUSALITO, CALIF. 
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CUBS AND COACHES fnHtinut.l 

having trouble blocking pilches in the 
dirt. I'm a catching coach. If 1 happen to 
be with the t ubs at the time, even if !’m 
head coach. I'll just flv down to San An- 
tonio for a while and change places with 
the coach there. He'll join the Cubs." 

The Cub front ofllce picked the coach- 
ing stall as deliberately as President 
Kennedy chose his cabinet. "We had to 
be careful." said Holland. "We couldn't 
hire a Durocher or .Stankv. although 
thev'rc goixl baseball men. We didn't 
want the tvpc of guy who wants it dtine 
his way or else. We needed harmony, 
men who can be overruled and not take 
it personally. We needed men of vary- 
ing personalities and capabilities. .And 
that's what we got." 

From Grimm to Him«l 

As players, the eight coaches, who 
gathered in Arizona at the beginning of 
spring training, ranged from very well 
know n: Clrimm and Collins- to known: 
Adams and Craft to unknown; Hinisl. 
Holt. Walker and Tappe. bach coach 
has a specially: Clrimm and Collins 
worked with first basemen. Tappe and 
Walker with catchers. HimsI and Holt 
with pitchers. Adams witit inlicldcrs and 
Craft wall outfielders. 

"It'si|uiie a cross section." said Tappe. 
the youngest of the group at .H. "Grimm 
and Collins, they’re the jolly type. That's 
good. If we have a boy in Wenatchee 
who's in a slump, we'll send Charlie 
down to lake him out to dinner and 
cheer him up. IlimsI. Craft and Holt 
are more serious. You need that. loo. 
Sometimes you have to give a hoy a 
little kick in the pants." 

The Cubs feel that by rotating their 
coaches through the organization, the 
young players may develop faster. "Most 
mini)!- league managers." said Holland, 
"can only help a boy a couple of ways. 
If the manager is an old pitcher, he can't 
very well tell a second buscnian how to 
make a good pivot. We'll be able to do 
that. 1 think that our system should im- 
prove the morale of our young players. 
Sometimes in large organizations a kid 
feels lost, out of touch with the men at 
the lop. Th.il won't liappeii with us. Our 
coaches will know all our players and 
the players will know the coaches." 

Since all of the players will have per- 
formed m front of the coaches during 
the season, it may eliminate a problem 
that occurred this spring. 

"We have a young pitcher named Cur- 
tis," said Holland. "He's slow and left- 


handed. like Kddic Lopal. He's won 39 
games in the minors in two years. This 
spring, the first lime out. hestarts throw- 
ing as hard as he can. He gets hit pretty 
bad because his fast hall isn't very fast. 
Finally someone who had seen him throw 
last year told him to Nlop trying to im- 
press the coaches and go back to his 
normal style. Now he's pitching well. 
That’s the sort of thing that shouldn’t 
happen in our camp again." 


Those skeptics who arrived at the 
Cllb^■ camp in Mesa cvpcciing to find it 
wallowing in a sea of coaching confu- 
si«>n were disappointed. No pitcher was 
ordered to throw twice in one morning. 
No batter was given the hit sign and the 
take sign on the same pitch. Coaches 
didn’t bump int<i each other in the dug- 
out. Kverything was very well ordered. 
The coaches were div ided between Ren- 
dezvous Park w ith the Cubs and the high 
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pitching coach: Vcdic HinMl (crouchlrii), another pitching coach: managed the Cubs by himself three times prcviousl>: Bohb> Adams. 

Harry Craft, once manager of Kansas City; Charlie Grimm, who former major league inficldcr; and Verlon Walker, catching coach. 

t*9 Soll4n«»aA 


school field with the associated clubs. 
Workouts at both places began and end- 
ed at the same time. The same pickofT 
plays and cutoffs were practiced. 

“If we bring a young pitcher up from 
San Antonio at midscason." said Grimm, 
“we won't have to teach him how we 
work our pickoff play. He'll know. It'll be 
the same one he's been using all season." 
While the new system is obviously popu- 
lar among the younger players, most of 


the older Cubs, the established major 
leaguers, would rather wait before com- 
menting (“How many times during a sea- 
son do you sec the pickoff play work?" 
asked one). In Mesa most of the veterans 
simply smiled or shrugged. 

“You can't knock it so far." said Glen 
Hobbie. the team's best pitcher. “W'c'vc 
hud less idle time in training this year. 
Hut it will be interesting to see how it 
works when the season begins.” 


“One thing I can guarantee." said 
John Holland. “No one man will run 
the Cubs this season, no matter how well 
he's doing. In fact. Mr. Wrigley said 
he'd love to see a head coach win nine 
straight and then step down. I'm sure 
that won’t happen, at least not this year. 
But if this thing works — and I'm begin- 
ning to think it will — you may see the 
day when a pennant winner is managed 
by eight men.” shd 
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Lee of Conshohoeken is so confident that the brand new 
Ultra M 200 is the most nearly perfect tire in its 7S*)car 
history that we dare to make this unusual oiler. 

The secret is Lec'.s exclu-sivc “Twin Circles of Protection” 
The outer circle of protection is a tremendously improved 
anti-skid tread design. The inner circle of protection against 
blowouts is the Meel-strong Super-Tensile nylon cord, 
specially developed by Lee. 



Cuarantec-Thc Lee Ultra M 
200 is guaranteed against all 
road hazard damage for the life 
of the tread. Adjustment, if 
necessary, based on original 
tread design depth remaining, 
pro-raiod on current Lee sug- 
gested resale price. 

Dealers everywhere— Lee Deal- 
ers coast-to-coast have this new 
tire. Sec your dealer tor this 
lO-day introductory bargain. 


THE LEE ULTRA M 200 



To find your nearest dealer, look m the Yellow Pages-or write directly to "Trial Offer"-Dept. M: 

LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION. Conshohocken, Pa. 

Republic Rubber Division, Youngstown, Ohio ■ Industrial Rubber Products 
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leads ihc course again with Kodcl 
in wash-and-wear golf slacks that keep their crease 

Ihcsc arc the Ians' la\'orites lor dri\'ing oni wrinkles. .. lor staying neat and crisp. And the I’ lira malic 
Cioil Slacks are wash-and-wear like the pros that they are. In a’ Color \V'ave”of shades (rom lights tt) 
darks. Shown left to right: Midnight Navy. Mexitile. Sun (iold. Cdiarcoal Grey, Capri illue. $11.1)5 
(slightly higher west ol the Rockies). ob7t kodel polyester, lari rayon. 

KikIcI is the Iraslcniark for Kastm.in polspsier fibrr. Ihc HIkt i< made hy F.asiman. not the iabvic or sl.icks simw-n here. 

EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS. INC.. SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16 



A LOOK AT 
THE NEW 
SEASON 


TH6 REPORTS lhai follow on ihe IS major 
league (cams were prepared by A&scK'iatc I d- 
ilors Robcri Creamer and Te* Maule, Staff 
Wrtlcrs Walter Bingham. Roger W illiams and 
Les Woodcock. Writer-Reporter Herman 
Weiskopfand Reporter Maury Allen. 

Some roster changes were made loo late to 
be noted in the reports, Among them: the 
Cubs traded Pitchers MtK* Drabowsky and 
Seth Morehcad to the Brasesfor Inlielders An- 
dre Rodgers and Daryl Robertson; the Cubs 
traded Oiiitielder Lou Johnson to the Angels 
for Oultielder Jim McAnany; the Phillies 
sold Inlielder Ted Lei>eio to the White Sos. 


I n major league baseball, 1961 may eventually become known 
as the year of the great leveling. In the National League only 
three teams —the Phillies, Reds and Cubs — seem to have no 
chance at all for the pennant; in the American league no one 
would pick the Kansas City Athletics, the Boston Red Sox. the 
Detroit Tigers or either of the two new teams — the Los Angeles 
Angels or the Washington Senators — for the championship. Oth- 
erwise, the talent is divided so evenly that a New York writer, 
voting in a spring-training poll, picked the Minnesota Twins 
for the pennant. Nine other New >'ork writers, for very sound 
reasons, picked the New York Yankees. 

Nevertheless, the Yankees are a case in point. This is u typi- 
cal Yankee team -strong, licet, replete with fearsome batsmen. 
Yet is is no longer as deep as a well in talent, and so it is more 
vulnerable to injury. And Ralph Houk, the new manager, must 
prove himself a capable replacement for Casey Stengel. Mis com- 
petition is formidable. The Baltimore Orioles nearly made it 
last year; this very young team should be better by the wisdom 
of a season, and that may be enough, although a stronger out- 
lield would help, too. Or consider the Chicago White So.x. who 
led the American League in hitting and fielding last year but 
did not have quite enough pitching to win the close games. Age 
may slow the White Sox, but the acquisition of Juan Pi^arro and 
Cal McLish, plus the improvement of Herb Score, could lift 
the pitching enough. The Cleveland Indians, a disappointment 
in 1961). have remedied weak pitching and a lack of power hit- 
ting by acquiring left-hander Johnny Antonelli and Outfielder 
Willie Kirkland from the San Francisco Ciianis.and may come 
back a long way. The Twins, fifth last year, are an improving 
team, and the c.xcitement of establishing major league hall in 
Minnesota may cataly/e the club into contention. 

If Houk's job is difficult. Pittsburgh Manager Danny Mur- 
taugh’s is worse. He has the same young, efficient and aggressive 
team that won the title, plus better left-handed relief pitching in 
Bobby Shanl7, but he faces strengthened opposition. The Mil- 
waukee Braves have calked a leaky inlield with the addition of 
Shortstop Roy McMillan and Second Baseman Frank Bolling, 
still have probably the best pair of pitchers in the league in War- 
ren Spahn and Lou Burdette. The Los Angeles Dodgers need a 
first-rate catcher; they have a plethora of everything else, in- 
cluding the best young talent in cither league. The St. Louis 
Cardinals, W’ith a good pitching staff, a sound infield and fair 
catching, need only improve their oiuticld to move up from 
third place. The San Francisco Ciiants, loaded with starting 
pitchers and possessed of hitters like Willie Mays, Orlando Cc- 
peda and Harvey Kuenn. may respond to the crisp, professional 
altitude of rookie Manager Alvin Dark and play again as a team 
rather than as brilliant malcontents. If ever a pennant race 
seemed certain to be close, it is the National League’s this year. 

CONTINUED 
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NATIONAL LEAGUE SCOUTING REPORTS 


PITTSBURGH 

PIRATES 


The Pirates, under tough little 
Oanny Murtaugh, are looking 
for another pennant with the 
same lively crew— Hoak. 

Groat, Skinner, etc.-that 
won last year 



ANALYSIS OF THE PIRATES 


STRONG POINTS 

Oscr-aU Jcfcnsc.lirsi-lirc pitching, balunijcd 
hilling— all these the Pirates have. The in- 
lielil of Don Hoak on ihirtl. Dick Ciroat at 
short. Bill Ma/ernski at second (with either 
Dick .Stuart or Rocky Nelson at first ) is most 
cUcctivc defensive and olTensive unit. Most 
Valuable Player Groat makes up for a lack 
of range h> an inordinate ability to be in the 
right place; Ma/eroski is the best in the 
hiisine.ss at second. The lirst-line outfield, 
with Skinner. Virdon Jnd Clemente, is a 
lirsl-rale defensive unit. too. .\nd both the 
Pirate catchers Smoky Burgess and Hal 
Smith are adequate behind (he plate. The 
Pirate pitching punch is contained primar- 
ily in Hoh Kricnd and Vernon l aw, who 
won 38 games last season. Vinegar Bend 
Mi/cll. obtained from St. Louis in mid- 


season. won 14 games, may win more this 
year. The Pittsburgh relief pitchers -hIRoy 
Face. Clem Labinc and the newly acquired 
Bobby Shant/ — arc probably the best trio 
in the league. The Pirate attack has been 
based on the line drive, an clfective weapon 
in Forbes Field, and the Pirates are well 
equipped in line-drive hitters, with Groat, 
Clemente. Burgess. Hoak.tvu/. 

WEAK SPOTS 

Power hilling, second-line pitching. Only 
Stuart <23 homers. 83 RBIsI shows consist- 
ent power. Ikhind Friend. Law and Mi/ell. 
the pitching is not dependable as witness 
I he World Series - although Manager Danny 
Murtaugh says it will sufllce: “Only change 
I’d make on this club would be to add a 
power-hilling oullieldcr." 


THE BIC IPS 

There are very few ifs on the Pirates. This is 
a sound club, rightfully conlident of its abil- 
ity to retain its championship. Only consid- 
erable questions are whether Groal. who hit 
39 points above his lifetime average last 
year, can maintain pace, and whether pitch- 
ers like Harvey Haddix, Joe Gibbon, f-red 
Cireen will contribute a fair number of vic- 
tories. 

ROOKIES AND NEW FACES 

Bobby Sham/, acquired as left-handed relief 
pitcher to supplement Face and Labine, is 
the only new face that will appear often in 
the Pirate lineup- Shanij: was obtained in a 
trade with the new Washington entry in the 
American League after the Yankees had 
placed him on their available list. A short- 
haul relief pitcher, he had an irritating sore 
arm in training but appeared in 42 games 


T WATCH MY DIET. NO FRIES.* 


"This is where it hurts. I had a very bad 
winter." The speaker was Pirale Right 
Fielder Roberto Clemente, and he was 
pointingio his stomach, rubbing it gently. 

"Something off with my diet. I cat the 
wrong food or too much food or not 
enough food. I don't know. Dixrlors 
don't know." he said. 

"I feel very bad at the World Series. 
Thai's why I did not do so well." When 
reminded he hit .3 10 in the World Scries, 
Clemente said: "Yes. but I not hit with 
power." 

After an agonizing winter the slomacli 
pains went away as my steriously as they 
came. 

"Now I feel good, real good. I still 


watch my diet. No fries. I am healthy. 
This year 1 play much better." 

There is much of Christmas at the bat- 
ting cage of the Pittsburgh Pirates. CJreut 
e.xpcctaiion.s and happy faces, the rap- 
port ofchildren with the latest in mechan- 
ical toys. 

Before a game the hitters arc at play. 
There arc culling remarks and biting 
comment. Third Baseman Don Hoak. 
voted the second most valuable player 
inlhcNational Leagiichisi year and aball- 
player who lives the cliche. "Once a ma- 
rine, always a marine.” leads his gang of 
playmates in the assault. 

He shouts: "Pilchers aren’t athletes. 


That's why they can’t hit.” .And Pitcher 
Bob Friend lines a practice hit. Hoak 
smiles 

"C'mon. fat boy, get out of there and 
let a man hit." Hoak yells. So Bill Maz- 
croski tries a little harder. 

"Let’s go, meathead," Hoak says. 
Dick Groat slugs a line drive into the 
right-field corner. In an aside. Hoak siiys 
to Pitcher Clem Labinc, "He’s ready.” 

He bellows again. Bob Skinner smiles 
and pops to third. "Home run in Yankee 
Stadium," Hoak .says. 

There arc small sculUcs at the cage, 
and hitters cheat when they count sw ings. 
Dick Stuart says he lost four home runs 
when Labine joined the club, and Hal 
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for Ihc Yanks lust year, and had an KRA 
of 2.78. 

OUTLOOK 

Buoyed by a champion's esprit tk corps and 
confidence. Pirates will be one-two. 


TEAM PERFORMANCE 

SAMCS 


FmiSHEO WON 

1 95 

tMO INDIVIOUAL 
• LTTINO 

Groat .325 

Clemente .314 

Surgess .294 

HOME KUNE 

Stuart 23 

Clemente 16 

Hoak 16 


LOST BEHIND 

59 

PEKFORMBNCES 

KITCMIHO 

Law 20-9 

Friend 18-12 
Mirell 14 8 

RUNS BATTED IN 

Clemente 94 
Skinner 86 

Stuart 83 


Smith tells Stuart to shut up and hit. 

For players, baseball is a business in 
which they make money, feed familie.s. 
build homes, gain fame. The Pittsburgh 
Pirates do that. They also play at base- 
ball. The batting cage is their toy. The 
fun didn't stop last year until Bill Ma/- 
croski hit a home run. It's started up all 
ONcr again, 

"The big dilfercncc between our club 
and the others." Dick Groat said, "is that 
we go over plays a thousand limes so 
that we get instinctive reactions. Once 
you stop and think out there, you’re 
dead. When the ball comes off the bat. 
you have to make your move all at once. 




ROBERTO CLEMENTE 



THE FRONT OFFICE 

Dynamic John W. Galbrcalh, 63. realtor, 
horse owner and Pirates' president, was 
smacked in the face last year with a cup of 
beer during the clubhouse frolic after Bill 
Ma/eroski's winning homer. Said million- 
aire Galbreath: ‘‘Except for Ma/, I'm the 
wettest and happiest man in here." Buc 
boss since 1946, Galbreath is a rabid fan, 
sits in private rcmfiop box, suffers visibly 
at losses and leaves running of club to able, 
affable General Manager Joe Leroy Brown, 
son of Comedian Joe E. Named for a jug- 
gling pariner of his father, Joe started under 
Branch Rickey, moved up. took over in 
I9SS. nude good trades, brought Pittsburgh 
first pennant in 33 years. The cfficicni farm 
system has been reduced in recent years 
from 14 to seven clubs as Pirates fiKUsed 
attention on high-quality pro-specfs only. 


THE BALL PARK 

For the first time since 1926, world cham- 
pionship banner will decorate llagpole at 
Forbes Field (35.169 capacity) in city's 
Oakland district, three miles east of down- 
town. Nestled among trees of Schenley Park 
and buildings of U- of Pittsburgh, held is 
best reached by trolley (IS minutes from 
downtown) or bus. Parking is limited, in- 
convenient and costly (SI to S2 and some- 
times us high as S3 to 55). Refreshment 
stands adequate for small crowds, jamnted 
at sellouts. Pittsburgh specially: soft drink 
called lemon blend. Also available: pi//a 
(751* and SI. 25) and fish sandwiches. No 
beer SLitd. but fans bring their own with bag 
lunches from home. Posts obstruct view 
from some scats, especially along right-field 
line. Ushers are capable, expect tips. No 
ads on outfield walls. Special problem: pi- 
geons that park on girders under the roof. 


You can't go through a reasoning proc- 
ess. You can't say to yourself, 'The guy 
on first has a hell of a lot of speed, so 
maybe I can't get the throw over to sec- 
ond in time for the double play. 1 better 
get one out at first.' By the time you gel 
through figuring all of that out. they're 
safe all around. 

"I read stories about how lucky wc 
were Iasi year. You make your luck. 
You don't blow a play in the first few 
innings, and then get a run handed to 
you late in the game. My bet is that wc 
made fewer mistakes than other clubs in 
the league did. We didn’t have unneces- 
sary runs to get back in the late innings 
that wc gave away in ihe early ones." 
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NATIONAL LEAGUE conlinued 


MILWAUKEE 

BRAVES 


The Braves won pennants in 
'57 and ’58, then slipped 
to second after that. 

They are still strong and 
powerful, but they are 
beginning to live in the past 



ANALYSIS OF THE BRAVES 


STRONG POINTS 

The Braves, who have linished 1-2-3 for 
eight straight years, have explosive power 
in the middle of the batting order, three 
tirsc-ratc pitchers and the best catcher in 
the league, hddic Mathews, HanW Aaron and 
Joe Adcock hit 104 homers, halted in 341 
runs last year, figures strong enough to im- 
press any pitcher. Warren Spahn with 288 
wins and 51 shutouts is winningest lefty in 
NL history, should win his 3(X)th game this 
year. Spahn's roomie, Lou Buidcitc, missed 
20 by one last year, will start and relieve this 
season, will win less, but should prove just 
as valuable. Bob Buhl’s slick 3.09 l£RA. 
16-9 record shows he's dclinitcly recovered 
from 1958 arm trouble. Del Crandall at 31 
is still No. I among NL catchers. Roy Mc- 
Millan and Billy Martin from Reds and 


Frank Bolling from Tigers strengthen Braves 
infield, a trouble spot in 1960. 

WEAK SPOTS 

Primarily relief pitching, but there arc also 
gaping holes in the outlicid and in second- 
ary pitching. Braves gave up on Jivey Jay, 
Juan Pizarro. traded them for infielders, arc 
no cU>ser to solving problem of finding extra 
starters. Manager Charley Dressen hopes 
for comeback from hard-throwing Relief 
M.U1 D«)n McMahon (3-6 and 3.91 KRA in 
I960). Outfield situation is muddled; Wes 
Covington, with his bad knee, and Lee 
Muye, with his unfulfilled promise, are strong 
hitlers, but slick-fielding, spray-hilling Al 
Spangler and Felix Mantilla may do most 
of the playing. The Braves already miss Hilly 
Bruton, the outfielder they traded to Detroit. 


THE BIG IPS 

The outfield and the relief pitching. Braves 
are gambling that patchwork outfield this 
year won't hurt the way patchwork infield 
did Iasi year. And McMahon must give the 
Bravos first-class relief help. 

ROOKIES AND NEW FACES 

Braves arc gloating about Mack Jones, 22, 
an outfielder who runs fast, hits with power, 
throws well. His power is to right center. If 
he cun be taught to pull, he could stick this 
year. Frank Torre's brother. Joe, who was 
with team in spring training, became catcher 
on Frank's advice, throws like a big leaguer, 
has shown a hot minor league bat, is rated 
a sure future bet. New Shortstop McMillan 
and new Second Baseman Bolling arc first- 
class ballplayers, will give Braves solid dou- 
ble-play combination. Billy Marlin wants 
to play, is Dressen's kind of ballplayer. 


THE ROOKIE CATCHER 

Joe Torre is a good-looking, ihick- 
chested 20-year-old Latin with dark cyc- 
brow.s and curly hair. With a fast hair- 
comb and a dose shave, he could make 
a burly matinee idol for a hlollywood 
feature, but he doesn't want to be. He 
wants to he a major league catcher. 

He leaned against the baiting cage 
and rubbed his wrist, He had Band-Aids 
on the thumb and the ring linger of his 
left hand. He had a cut on his right palm 
and tape across the right knuckles. 

"I’m not worried about the bruises. 
It makes your hands tougher," he said. 
"I played first base, pitched and played 
third in high schixvl. My brother Frank 
[former Milwaukee first baseman] and 


I looked over the major league rosters 
one day. We didn't sec many catchers 
who had big batting averages. So, I be- 
came a catcher. 

“I used to read the papers and think 
about Crandall and Spahn and all those 
names. Then one day you get up here. 
I walked around the locker room and 
looked at the names— Crandall, Math- 
ews, Spahn. Aaron. You just hear about 
them." said Torre. “Then just like that 
I saw ‘Joe Torre' above a locker. Right 
near Spahn's, too. 

“You know what." the rookie catch- 
er said. “They're Just guys. Just like the 
guys you play with on any team. Just 
as friendly, just as nice." After a pause. 


he smiled. “Yeah, just as nice, but bet- 
ter ballplayers.” 

After 10 years al Cincinnati, Roy Mc- 
Millan was traded to the Milwaukee 
Braves last winter. 

“No baseball player likes to be trad- 
ed," he said this spring. “It's the tough- 
est thing in the game. It's worse than 
a bad year. You get used to the fellows 
on the ball club and the town and the 
way of doing things. 

*'Bul I've been around in baseball long 
enough, so I wasn't surprised. 1 knew 
I was going to be traded. When you 
hear so many rumors it's not just a 
lot of general manager's talk. 1 knew 
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OUTLOOK 

The Braves will win ihc pcnnani if ihc oul* 
field holds logeihcf and ihe pitching staff 
comes up with a stopper in the bullpen. 
Even if that parlay dcK‘sn‘i come off. the 
Braves should be close to the top all year. 


1»BO TEAM PERFORMANCE 


FINISHCO WON 

2 8S 

l»«0 INOIVtOUAL 

Adcock .29B 

Crandall .294 

Aaron .292 

HOME RUNS 

Aaron 40 

Mathews 29 

Adcock 25 


LOST BEHIND 

66 7 

IFORMANCES 

PITCHING 

Spahn 21-10 
Burdette 19-13 
Buhl 16-9 

RUNS BATTED IN 

Aaron 126 
Mathews 124 
Adcock 91 


it, but 1 hoped it wouldn’t happen. 

‘•I’ll tell you something." McMillan 
said earnestly. "I didn’t like being traded 
but I'm glad !’m with a club that has a 
chance to win it. Third place is the high- 
est wc ever finished in Cincinnati. I 
sure wouldn’t mind playing in a World 
Series this year." 

“The Pirates won." Charley Dressen 
said, “because they had a lot of guys 
who were willing to work hard. If wc 
want to win. w'c have to work just a lit- 
tle harder. 

“That’s the trouble with baseball play- 
ers today." the manager of the Braves 
continued. “Everybody wants to take it 





THE FRONT OFFICE 

Louis R. Ptrini bla/ed haseball's New Fron- 
tier when he look Braves from native Boston 
west to Milwaukee. Now ihe 57-ycar-old 
contractor (Massachusetts Turnpike. To- 
ronto subway, etc.) devotes more time to 
business and les-s to ba.scball. Perini made 
himself board chairman a few years ago. 
upped Joseph Cairnes to president. Ltygua- 
ciovLs Cieorge ( Birdie ) Tebbeus, former man- 
ager of Cincinnati Reds, is executive VP, 
John McHale.ex-IXlroit Tiger general man- 
ager. is GM. A wa.sh<>ut as a hallpkiycr with 
Tigers (lifetime BA: .19.3). MeHalc worked 
up through Detroit chain to top job. made 
surprise move to Braves after 1959 season. 
John Mullen, a fine Irish tenor, directs 
farm .setup, one of baseball’s best- Rivals 
say Braves teem with talented youngsters, 
should be near top of the league for years. 


THE BALL PARK 

Four miles and 20 minutes from downtown, 
County Stadium (44,426 capacity) is a fan's 
delight: plenty of good scau, excellent park- 
ing (11.000 spaces; cost 25c). fine food, 
lots of beer. Novel section, introduced last 
season, is Braves Reservation- area at 
ground level between (bird base and left 
field that has tables and chairs, permits 
families and other groups to eat. drink, 
watch gante at same time. Famous Perini's 
Woods— pine (fee.s beyond center-field fence 
—grew scraggy as trees died, has been re- 
placed this year by green-painted bleachers 
(middle section, in line with batter’s vision, 
will be kept clear during games). Best 
grandstand eating in baseball; bratwursl, 
hot corned beef, cheeseburgers, two kinds 
of hot dogs, grilled cheese sandwiches, com- 
bination sandwiches (cheese, cold cuts, let- 
tuce. salad dressing). Plus that fine beer. 


easy. It’s not just the ballplayers. It’s 
everybody. Just the other day I picked 
up a couple of kids who wanted a lift 
to gel to the tennis courts, The courts 
were two blocks away. Can you imagine 
that? Two blocks away and those kids 
wouldn’t walk." 

Dressen laughed. “Wepay big bonuses 
to these kids and then they conic to camp 
figuring all they have to do is show up. 
Some kids think all you have to do is cal 
vitamins and you bang ’em off th« wall. 
But baseball's a lough game. 

“The Pirates arc a good ball club. The 
Cards arc improved. The Dodgers have 
all those good kids. Wc gotta work 
hard." he said. “We gotta work hard." 
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NATIONAL LEAGUE fominued 


ST. LOUIS 
CARDINALS 


Elderly Stan Musial's bat helps 
the Cardinal attack, 
but his aging legs weaken 
outfield defense— which 
typifies the Cards' problem of 
nonfielding hitters 



ANALYSIS OF THE CARDINALS 


STRONG POINTS 

There are scv-eral: sound power-hitting in- 
iicld. deep pitching staff headed by two 
of league's best in Ernie Broglio (21-^), 
Larry Jacksort (J8-13). Relief Pitcher Lindy 
McDaniel appeared in 65 games last year, 
won 12, lost four and sawd 27 for best 
relief record in majors. Recovery of Bob 
Miller adds potential 15-gamc winrKr; vet- 
eran Curt Simmons and Ray SadeeWi (9-9 
in first year) provide left-handed staners. 
Ken Boyer is one of the two best third 
biiscmcn in baseball (Eddie Mathews is the 
othcrl. His considerable power is supple- 
mented by Daryl Spencer at short and Bill 
White at first. Second Baseman Julian Javier 
hit .237 last year, but steals bases, scores 
runs, provides strong defense. Red Schocn- 
dicnsi, home and happy, is fine utility man. 


WEAK SPOTS 

Outfield, left-handed relief pitching. Only 
in right field do the Cardinals have a player 
(Joe Cunningham) who combines good bat- 
ting with fair fielding. In left, Stan Musial 
and Bob Nieman hit well, field poorly. In 
center. Curt Flood has speed, arm and glove, 
but hit .237 last year. Walt Moryn adds 
fair power to outfield, but is only adequate 
on defense. 

THE BIG IPS 

Stan Musial is 40, although he did not look 
or act it in spring training. Last year, for 
two months, he was (he Stan Musial of old, 
and his hitting carried the team. He is being 
counted on to hit as well again; much de- 
pends on how many games he can play well. 
Daryl Spencer is a useful bailer, but is not 


a goiHl fielder. “Spcnccr is a second-division 
defensive player." one scout says. "He’ll 
make the routine play, not the big one." 
Larry Jackson broke jaw in training. His 
loss, for at least two weeks, will slow team's 
start. Ernie Broglio's 21-gamc season was 
a distinct, and welcome, surprise last year. 
Cards assume he'll be a big winner again. 
He had belter be. 

ROOKIES AND NEW PACES 

Don Landrum, up from Buffalo, may solve 
center-field problem; he hit well in Interna- 
tional League, is fleet, sure fly catcher. A1 
Cicottc, who has bounced around baseball 
since 1948, is back for his fifth try at the 
majors. He earned this shot after leading 
the International League in ERA (1.79), 
shutouts (8), strikeouts (IS8) and victories 
(16). "I finally learned to pitch," Al says, 
"and my fast ball came back." 


26 RUNS FOR A CHAMPIONSHIP 


Solly Hemus, the manager of the Cardi- 
nals, is a man much given to introspec- 
tion and second guessing. "Wc could 
have won the National League champi- 
onship last year," he says. "All we need- 
ed was 26 more runs batted in by our 
outfielders." Solly is an honest man and 
he believes this. "Wc got lots of power 
from left field," he went on. "But Nie- 
man carried us there for a couple of 
months, and when he pulled a muscle, 
I pul Stan Musial in. Stan hit 17 homers, 
and he drove in lots of runs. But we 
didn't get enough from center and right. 
All together, we only got 196 runs batted 
in last year from the outfield. 1 figure 
with this club, I got to have at least 


220 runs balled in. We'd need even more 
than that if we didn't have solid power 
hitters like Boyer. White and Spcnccr in 
the infield. What we may have to do this 
year is carry seven outfielders on the 
roster — three for defense and four for 
offense." 

Ken Boyer is a superb third baseman. 
He hits .300 and fields magnificently. But 
on one play this spring, he looked like a 
bushcr. The batter hit the ball on a low, 
screaming line between Ken and the base 
line, a very difficult fielding chance, not 
the sort of chance an established star 
is going to break his back to get in u 
meaningless spring training game. Boyer 


reached with his glove, turned his head 
away and hoped. Harry Walker, in the 
third-base coaching box. put his head 
back and laughed. Me mimicked a bull- 
fighter passing a bull in the paso de pe- 
cho, both hands to his right, his head 
turned away from the horns. "Ole'' 
said Harry. 

"I've got to make it big this year." said 
31-year-old Al Cicottc. who is up from 
Toronto trying for the fifth time to stick 
with a major league baseball club. "I'm 
an insurance salesman in the off .season. 
1 sold SXOO.CXX) worth of insurance in 
three months last year. But if I could 
be a big major league player for a while. 
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OUTLOOK 

Manager Solly Hcmus parlayed luck and ck- 
iraordinary performances from several play- 
ers to lift the Cardinals to a third-place finish 
last year; he will need a good deal more of 
both to finish that high again. 


I960 TEAM PERFORMANCE 

GAMES 

FINISHED WON LOST BEHIND 


3 


S6 88 9 


l»«0 INDIVIDUAL PERFORMANCES 


Boyer .304 

ttieman .281 

While .283 

HOME RUNS 

Boyer 32 

Musiel I? 

Spencer 16 

White 16 


PITCHING 

Braglio 21-9 

Jackson 13-13 

McDaniel 12-4 

RUNS BATTED IN 

Boyer 97 

While 79 

Musiai $3 


I could sell a whole Jol more. I need 
the name.'* 

“A .220 hitter in the minors will be a 
.220 hitter all his life,” said Marty Mari- 
on, a special couch for shortstops. “Most 
hitting is in vour reflexes. You can't im- 
prove them. But you can do a few things. 
I thought of myself as a glove man when 
1 came up. Then I decided lo he a hit- 
ter. The big thing 1 did was to study 
the pitchers, so 1 would know what they 
might be expected to throw in a given 
situation, I was pretty lough with the bat 
my lust few years up." In other words, 
it isn't all reflex. A hitler can learn. Bill 
While, the Cardinal first baseman, has 





THE FRONT OFFICE 

Anheuser-Busch. Inc. owns the Cardinals, 
and August Anheuser Husch Jr. carefully 
points out that he is nwrely the club’s presi- 
dent. Hbullicnt Gussic bt^ught the club in 
1953, freely admits team helps beer sales. 
At 61. Gussie is less active than when he 
first took over club and worked out at 
spring training. Skilled, quiet Vaughan P. 
(Bing) Devine, 43, replaced the bombastic 
Frank Lane as GM in 1957. has grown in 
.stature through .smart trades and last year's 
surprising third-place finish. WaUcr Shan- 
non runs farm orguni/ation (Cardinals orig- 
inated the farm system), has it producing 
again. Executive \ P Dick Meyer serves as 
sort of liaison between Busch and Devine, 
lid Stanky, less brash than in his playing 
and managing days, is troublcshvHKcr and 
special adviser to Devine on player truvles. 


THE BALL PARK 

A new 55,000-seat stadium is on drawing 
boards for I9M, but until then Cards slay 
in KO-year-old Busch Stadium (.10.500 ca- 
pacity). formerly Sportsman's Park. Good 
bus, streetcar service: nu>st fans drive to 
special points, park, ride c\pres.s buses to 
field. Not much parking near stadium. Only 
ball park with draught beer; paper-cupful 
(Bi>ss Busch's kind and others) sells for 25c. 
Hot dogs 1 300 very popular because they're 
grilled instead of boiled. Scoreboard still 
follows pleasant old custom of posting m- 
ning-by-inning line scores of out-of-town 
games. Busch Stadium has longest dugouts 
in baseball, plush loge boxes (S2.750 sea- 
son) with elevator service, waiters, plugs 
for phone, radio, refrigerator. Ground crew 
laboring to have grass— ruined last fall by 
first seas<in of pro fitotball in St. Louis 
(NFL's Cardinals)— ready for Opening Day 


profited from the instruclion.s of Harry 
Walker. “White used to jerk his head 
away, and he didn't wail to see the 
pitch." Walker says. “Now he wails. 
He'll be a hell of a hiiter this year." 

Sonny Randle, a sprinter turned pro 
football player, worked with all the Car- 
dinals this spring, teaching them how to 
run faster. Not how to steal bases — just 
how to run fast. Most apt pupil was 
Catcher Hal Smith, who now figures he's 
a step faster to first base than before. 

“A half step is enough." says Hemus, 
the Cardinal manager. “A half step a 
game for 154 games means how many 
runs? Thirty? Could be the difference." 
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NATIONAL LEAGUE conlinued 


LOS ANGELES 
DODGERS 


The Los Angeles Dodgers, 
a team of potential superstars 
who haven't yet made it, 
are run by a superfinancier 
who has. They 
could win the pennant 



ANALYSIS OF THE DODGERS 


STRONG POINTS 

The Dodgers are rich in (uicni: depth in 
both outlicid and intkid. po\ser hitting, 
skillful pitching, superb defense. They have 
five oiitlicldcrs— Tommy and Willie Davis, 
Frank Howard, Duke Snider and Wally 
McK>n — who could make any major league 
squad on the strength of their hitting alone. 
Howard and Moon leave something to be de- 
sired a$ licldcrs Howard for lack of polish. 
Moon because of a weak arm that he over- 
estimates. Hut all hit with power, and con- 
sistently. The Dodger pitching stalf had the 
best earned run average in the league, fewest 
earned runs allowed, fewest hits, most 
strikeouts. The starters- Roger Craig. Don 
Drysdale. Sandy Koufas. Stan Williams and 
Johnny Podres— teeter year after year on the 
edge of greatness. The relief pitchers — Hd 


Roebuck and Larry Sherry — are excellent. 
Should Tommy Davis play third and Frank 
Howard first (instead of singles hitter Norm 
Larker). the Dodger infield would boast as 
much power as mtist outfields do. Maury 
Wills, a pesky hitter, and Charlie Neal, a 
strong one, are set at shortstop and second. 
And they comprise a fine defensive team. 

WEAK SPOTS 

Truly, (he only weak spot on this team is the 
catching. John Roseboro does not have it. 
defensively or with the bat. Norm Sherry 
may have the equipment; he doesn't have 
the experience. Manager Walter Alston has 
tried Gil Hodges as a catcher in spring 
training, and Hixlgcs, a thorough pro, looks 
good. His bat would be a big help, and 
his arm, too. 


ROOKIES AND NEW FACES 

Willie Davis, who in two years in the minors 
has led his league each season in five otfen- 
sivc categories, seems to be a sure starter for 
the Dodgers in center field. Willie docs ev- 
erything superbly— run. hit. field and throw. 
The only other exciting new face is a young- 
ster named Ron Perranoski, who w'as signed 
this spring to a Dodger contract after he 
demonstrated a cool, unruffled demeanor 
while retiring major league hatters. 

THE BIG IFS 

The biggest if on the Dtxlger squad is Frank 
Howard. Howard has almost unlimited 
power. He also presents a pitcher with an im- 
mense strike 7onc, most of it, up until now, 
unprotected. He has been guilty of over- 
striding. has corrected that error. The kind 
of year Howard has will have a strong influ- 
ence on the kind of year the IXvdgcrs have. 


RUN, RUN, RUN 

•'A player like Maury Wills can raise the 
batting average of the man behind him in 
the lineup 20 or 30 points.*’ said Fresco 
Thompson. "He can do it by running. 
Maury stole SO bases last year. What do 
you think that does to the pitcher when 
Maury gets on base? And the catcher? 
The pitcher can't bear down for worrying 
about holding Maury on. and the catcher 
is afraid to call for u curve or a changcup 
for fear Maury is going down to second. 
So the guy butting behind Maury gets 
fast balls, and he knows he'll get them. 
There’s the 20 or 30 points in average." 

Gil Hodges is a big man, built like a pro 
halfback. For the first time since he was 


a rookie, more than a dozen years ago, 
he reported to camp worried about slick- 
ing with the club. For 1 1 straight years 
Hodges never hit less than 20 home runs; 
last year he hit eight, batted .198. At 
Dodgertown this spring, he was a wor- 
ried man. 

‘i got in a bad habit last season." he 
said, big hands twisting a first baseman's 
mill nervously. *'! used to swing like 1 
was trying to hit the outside of the ball 
—the side across the plate from me. That 
way I had a wide, extended swing. Some- 
how I got out of that. 1 started hitting 
the side of the ball toward me— popping 
up, not getting enough bat on the ball. I 
have been working hard trying to gel 


back the old swing. I hope I got it now. 

! don't know." 

In 1956 Don Ncwcombc won 27 games 
for the Dodgers. In 1961 he was at Vero 
Beach working hard for a job— any kind 
of pitching job— with the same club. He 
is a big man. running to fat. and spring 
training was hard work for him. He was 
released outright by the Cleveland Indi- 
ans last year; after lhal big 1956 season, 
his talent died out. 

• 'This game's no fun." Newcombe said 
one day. wiping away the rivulets of 
sweat coursing down his thick neck. "If 
I make this team, or another big league 
team, I'll keep playing. 1 made S27,000 
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OUTLOOK 

This could be ihc beginning of u Dodger 
dynasty to rival that of the Yankees or that 
of the old Brooklyn Dodgers (circa 1^46- 
56», The talent is there; if it doesn't jell 
this year, it will next, or next after that. 


1960 TEAM PERFORMANCE 


1«S0 INOIVIOWAL FERFORMANCCS 


SATTINC 


Latker -323 

Moon .299 

Wills .295 

momC ruhs 
Howard 23 

Snider 14 

Moon 13 


AITCHINO 

Drysdale IS 14 

Sherry 14 10 

Williams 14 10 

nUH9 BATTEO IN 

Larker 78 

Howard 77 

Moon 63 


last year. That’s why I'm here. But if I 
can't stay in the majors. I'll go home." 

The face was similar, a little rounder 
maybe, but the family resemblance was 
there. The build was dilTerent, an inch 
or so taller, even u little heavier. This 
young ballplayer. Doug Camilli. is a 
catcher. His father was a first baseman 
for the Brooklyn Dodgers. “I remember 
your dud. Dolph Camilli." people say 
to him. “He used to hit a lot of home 
runs. Why. I saw him hit one in Brook- 
lyn that " 

Young Camilli. 24. wants to m.ikc the 
ball dub. "I have to do it myself. My 
dad can't get up there and hit for me. 



TOMMY OAVIS 

DON DRYSDALE 



THE FRONT OFFICE 

Strong man of the National League is Dodg- 
er President Walter Francis O'Malley, He 
became Dodgers’ club uiiorney in 1942 
(succeeding Wendell W'illkie), bought out 
Branch Rickey in 1950. Hailed in Califor- 
nia and howled at in Brooklyn when he 
lixik team to L.A., O'Malley appears un- 
affected by criticism but is extremely proud 
of Dodgers' acceptance in California and 
club's on-field record during his reign: live 
pennants in 10 years. Vice-President Lmil J. 
(Bu//y) Bavasi. 45, a balding IX'Pauw grad- 
uate, goi firsi baseball job through friend- 
ship with Lord Frick's son. a college class- 
mate. Vice-President Fresco Thompson, a 
former hallplayer (.298 lifetime and 
baseball's foremost wit. manages excellent 
farm system. Another VP, Dick Walsh, is 
young man with bright front-ofiicc future. 


THE BALL PARK 

Coliseum (92.5(X) capacity) will be home of 
the Dodgers one more year In 1962 team 
will play in Dodger Stadium at Chaves 
Ravine (56,000 capacity). For 1961. Dodg- 
ers will happily try to fill huge arena a few 
more times. Short dnxe from downtown 
(10 minutes in light traffic. 30 in peak Free- 
way traffic). Statc-tnvned parking for 5.100 
cars (SI), private parking for 3.0(K) more 
(up to S5). on big days parking on front 
lawns l50o up). Concessions gix)d. Special- 
ties: charbroiled hamburgers 55<f. French- 
dip stindwichcs (roast beef and ham) 75<f. 
Sersice is excellent (sontciimcs 500 vendors). 
Allied Maintenance warns ushers; "W'c 
frown on gratuities. A man caught accept- 
ing ups is given a couple of days off to re- 
nx-mber." Field change: right center moved 
in from 394 to 380 feel. No change: that 
close, close Wall of China screen (251 feel). 


ll's just the pitcher and me, that's all." 

Doug learned the game himself. "My 
dad was on the road a lot, first playing, 
then coaching or managing. Now he 
scouts for the V'ankccs. The Dodgers 
signed me before my dad went to work 
for the Yankees." 

Hebarcly remembers 1941. "Welalked 
about it a lot. though, my brothers and 
me." There was a lot to talk aboul in the 
Camillihomc aboul 1941. Dolph Camilli 
hit a lot of home runs, helped win a lot 
of games and the Dodgers brought a 
pennant to Brooklyn, the city's first in 
21 years. 

“T here was a lot ofexciicment around. 
I remember that." Doug Camilli said. 
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NATIONAL LEAGUE continued 


SAN FRANCISCO 
GIANTS 


Candlestick Park is a windy, 
precarious foothold for any 
manager, but Alvin Dark, 
with a few anchors to 
windward like Willie, hopes 
to lead Giants into the sun 



ANALYSIS OF THE GIANTS 


STRONG POINTS 

Giants have baseball's best in Willie Mays- 
Last year, hilling into tunnel of Candle- 
stick wind. Mays belled 29 HRs, 103 RBIs, 
batted .319. Mays. Orlando Cepeda and 
Harvey Kiienn could lake three of top hvc 
spots in NL batting race. Pitching staff 
had second-best team HR A in league: Rook- 
ie standout Juan Marichal (2.67); still- 
improving Mike McCormick (2.70); stop- 
per Sam Jones (3.19); hard-luck Billy 
O'Dell (3.19); shutout leader Jack Sanford 
(3.82); and junk-ballcr Stu Miller (3.88). 
The six accounted for all but 13 of Giants' 
79 victories last year. 

WEAK SPOTS 

Relief pitching, catching, infield defense. 
To compensate for league's worst bullpen. 


Manager Al Dark is resigned to relieving 
with all starters except McCormick and 
Marichal. Club’s 1960 relief pitchers were 
so bad (Locs 4.89, Shipley S.40, Maranda 
4.59, Bycriy 5.32) that only Locs was on 
spring roster this year. Light-hitting Hobic 
l.andrith, poor-fielding Bob Schmidt pro- 
vide barely adequate catching. Infield of 
McCovey, Blasingame, Hressoud and Dav- 
enport performed badly in field last year 
(last in both DPs and team Ikkling) and 
even worse at plate; combined BA of .235, 
with Davenport’s .251 highest of four. 

THE BIG IPS 

1959 freshman sensation Willie McCovey, 
only left-handed power hitter on team, 
must deliver if Giants are to have a chance 
at pennant. Club believes his dismal 1960 


showing stemmed from overconfidence and 
resulting confusion, not from lack of big 
league ability. With Harvey Kuenn appar- 
ently set al third base and rookie Chuck 
Hiller looking like a comer at second base, 
the Giant infield may change rapidly from 
a weak spot to a strong point if Jim Daven- 
port slays healthy (ulcers, knee trouble) and 
Don Blasingame regains his old class at bat 
and in the field. 

ROOKIES AND NEW PACES 

Kuenn, obtained from Indians for unhap- 
py Johnny Anionclli and lackadaisical Wil- 
lie Kirkland, is consistent .300 hitter and 
reasonably adept at third, first, or in out- 
field. Best rookies are Catcher Tom Haller 
and Second Baseman Hiller. Fast-balling 
Sherman Jones (3.09 ERA in brief stay 
last season) may return after more season- 
ing in minors. 


THE METHODS OF DARK 

With a man on third, two outs and no 
score in the first inning, Manager Aivin 
Dark made an unpopular but significant 
decision. He would walk Ernie Banks, the 
Cubs' most dangerous hitler, intentional- 
ly. There were assorted boos and jeers 
from the stands, then gleeful laughter as 
the fourth wide pitch almost got by 
Catcher Hobie Landrith. There was un- 
rest in the open-air Arizona press box, 
too, where shirtless sportswriters stopped 
checking their tans long enough to grum- 
ble, “Good Lord, it's only an exhibition 
game." 

Exhibition or not. Dark was playing 
it to the hilt. In both the second and 
fourth innings he had Pilcher Billy O'Dell 


squeeze bunting and later charging away 
from first base on the hit-and-run. The 
stratagems were in keeping with Dark's 
determination to put new life into the 
Giants. 

To most camp followers, Dark’s ap- 
pointment as manager provided a timely 
psychological as well as physical break 
with the horror of the last two years. 
None of his men, he says, including Wil- 
lie Mays, will play more than 145 games, 
because “the long trips and odd hours 
will wear a man down if he tries to play 
every day.** In spring camp Dark held 
only three intrasquad games. He also 
slopped his pitchers from shagging fly 
balls in practice (“They're never going 


to be outfielders”), and instead gave 
them special batting practice three limes 
a week. 

Dark, some have said, is on the spot 
as new manager of the talented but dis- 
appointing Giants. 

“Thai’s not so,” said a more astute 
observer. “Al Dark this season has the 
easiest job in baseball. Bill Rigncy had 
the Giants when everyone was expecting 
great things from them. They fell flat, so 
he was fired. Same thing with Tom Shee- 
han. Dark takes over a disappointing, 
fifth-place ball club, but a club with a 
good chance of moving up a notch or 
two. They're not going to finish any low- 
er. And if they do better — people will 
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THE FRONT OFFICE 



OUTLOPK 

After (WO straight collapses, the Giants 
arc now odds-on favorites for fourth place, 
not first. Led by old hero Alvin Dark, how- 
ever. they could settle down and be year- 
long contenders. 


I960 TEAM PERFORMANCE 

GAMES 

FINISHEO WON LOST BEHIND 

5 79 75 16 




IMO IHOIVIOIIAL FERFORMANCeS 


Mays .319 
Kuenn .308 
Cepeda .797 


Mays 29 
Cepeda 24 
McCovey 13 


PITCHING 

Jones IB 14 

McCormick IS 12 
Sanford 12-14 

Mays 103 

Cepeda 96 

Kuenn 54 


say. *Boy, that Dark did a line job of 
straightening out the Giants' Ralph 
Houk with the Yankees is a guy on the 
spot. But not AI Dark." 



MIKE McCORMICK 


On or ofT the spot. Dark was directing 
with stolid, conventional care; after five 
innings the Giants had an S-3 lead, and 
the people in the stands and the writers 
in the press box were beginning to look 
around for something a little more stimu- 
lating to watch. A foul ball sailed over 
the first-base stands, hit the street and 
bounced info an empty lot. A small boy 
started after it. So did a strapping teen- 
ager about twice his size. The boy got 
there first but he needn't have bothered: 


ORLANDO CEPEDA 



Horace C. Storwham is a rare commodity 
in baseball —an owner who knows only one 
busine.s.s, lxi.seball. A shy man. Sloneham, 
56. broods when team loses, turns for solace 
to old friends and old haunts. Horace took 
over club at .32 when his father died, is con- 
stantly torn between logic and loyalty. A 
New Yorker, he was reluctant to move team 
from Polo Grounds, is not yet completely 
at home in San Francisco. Son Charles H. 
(Pete) Sloncham. .32, the heir apparent, is 
a vice-president, but has not had loo much 
to do with operation of club. hfTervescent 
Charles S. (Chub) Feeney. 39. Horace's 
nephew, is also a VP. acts as general man- 
ager. is well liked by press, well regarded 
by competitors. Former pitching star Carl 
Hubbcll. Jack Schwarz and Frank Shcllen- 
back operate club's minor league holdings. 


THE BALL PARK 

Fences from left center to right center have 
been moved in 10 to .30 feet this year at 
Candlestick Park (42.500 capacity), and a 
$40,000, 40'fooi redssood backdrop has 
been added in center field for better batting 
visibility, Main problem remains unsolved: 
the wind. F-'irst Baseman Willie McCovey 
complained: “Wind keeps blowing peanut 
shells in my eyes." Five mites south of 
downtown on San Francisco Bay, park can 
be reached by land (via Freeway) or by sea 
(private boat, plus half-mile hike). Stadi- 
um Club (a concession of swank Fairmont 
Hotel ) opens in June, Planned prices: sal- 
ad SI. 50. steak $4.25. Giant humburger 
(named tor team, not size) SI.K5. Club 
members can buy de luxe bi)x (eight seats) 
for S4,(H)0. Ushers are girls, smartly uni- 
formed, efticieni, don't expect tips. If things 
get out of hand, Burns detectives arc on call. 


one firm word from the teen-ager, and 
the boy gave up ihc ball. A moment later 
a foul went over the third-base stands. 
The leen-ager galloped over, swooped in 
on a pack of younger boys and came up 
with the ball. “That kid has bad man- 
ners.” a man said, “but great range.” 

The icc cream man passed the press box. 
looked into the radio botMh and held an 
ice cream cone up inquiringly. The an- 
nouncer shook his head sadly. “Fd love 
one of those," he said off mike. “But I 
ate one over in Scottsdale (he other day. 
and it made a crackling noise into the 
microphone. We got calls from all over 
wondering what the hell was going on." 
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NATIONAL LEAGUE ionlinued 


CINCINNATI 

REDS 

Some, including Manager Fred 
Hutchinson, thought the Reds 
were complacent last year, 
it won't happen again, if 
Hutch has his way: he's trying 
to recharge his lethargic team 



ANALYSIS OF THE REDS 

STRONG POINTS 

A strong outikid, a trio of tine relievers, 
a soiid catcher, one dcpcndabic starting 
pitcher. Center Fielder Vada Pinson and 
Left Fieider Frank Robinson are heart of 
team. Both have power (last year Pinson 
had 20 home runs, Robinson 3 1 ). good bat- 
ting averages (Pinson .287, Robinson .297), 
speed (Pinson stole 32 bases. Robinson 13) 
and good gloves. If Pinson overcomes an 
occasional tendency to lunge at pitches, he 
will be even better. Wally Post and Gus 
Bell hit total of 31 home runs, will be 
plutooncd in right tkld. Jim Brosnan (2.36 
FRA), Marshall Bridges (2.37 FRA) and 
Bill Henry (3. 18 FRA) form choice bullpen. 
Catcher Ed Bailey handles pitchers well, 
has strong arm, His 13 home runs. 67 RBls 
were second-best totals for an NL catcher 
last season. Control Pitcher Bob Purkey 
(17-11) is only reliable starter. 

WEAK SPOTS 

Ragged first-line infield, inadequate reserve 
strength (except for outfield). With depar- 
ture of Shortstop Roy McMillan and Sec- 
ond Baseman Billy Martin through trades. 


infield will be almost completely revamped. 
Gordy Coleman has had only half a year 
of major league experience at ftrst base, has 
yet to prove himself. Second base belongs 
to 30-ycar-old rookie Jim Baumer or dis- 
appointing holdover Elio Chacon. Veteran 
Eddie Kasko played 33 games at second a 
year ago. another 86 at third. He's now the 
shortstop, where he played only 15 games 
in I960. Hard-hitting, poor-fielding Gene 
(-reese is at third. 

THE BIG IPS 

The young pitchers. Except for Purkey. Red 
starters are kids: Jim O’Toole (24), Jay 
Hook (24), Joey Jay (25), Jim Maloney 
(20). This quartet started 85 NL games 
among (hem last year, won only .34, and 
they won't be helped this year by the shaky 
infield. But they arc a talented group; if 
they come through en mus.se. Manager Fred 
Hutchinson will have a first-division club. 

ROOKIES AND NEW FACES 

Trades brought Jay from Milwaukee and 
Freese from the W'hite Sox. Jay, a perennial 
di.sappoinimcnt with Milwaukee, must im- 


prove his control. Rookie Jim Baumer 
(.293 at Salt Lake) is a 10-ycar veteran in 
the minors, only major league experience 
was eight games for White Sox in 1949. 
Second-string catchers are rookies Jerry 
Zimmerman and Hal Bevan, who shared 
duties at Seattle last season. 

OUTLOOK 

Since third-place, 91-victory year in 1956, 
Reds have fallen lower and lower (sixth. 
67 victories last season). It's unlikely they’ll 
fall any lower, just as unlikely they'll go 
any higher. 
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FINISHED 


6 




28 


IMS INDIVIDUAL FCRFOaMAHCCS 


BATTINO 

Robinson .297 

Kasko .292 

Pinson .287 

HOME RUNS 

Robinson 31 

Pinson 20 

Post 19 


PITCHING 

Purkey 17 11 

O'Toole 12 12 

Hook n 18 

BUNS BATTED IN 

Robinson 83 

Freese 79 

Bell 62 


SWEAT AND BB GUNS 

Fred Hutchinson had his Rcdlcgs sweat- 
ing this spring. They ran. did push-ups. 
ran some more, worked on fundamen- 
tals, did more running and even went to 
night school. Hutchinson's reasoning 
was simple. The Reds last year were a 
dead team. They finished sixth — com- 
fortably. If they finish sixth again this 
season, as far as Hutchinson is con- 
cerned, they will do it uncomfortably. 


The running that look place at the end 
of each practice was enough to drop a 
tough marine. In spring training running 
usually consists of a friendly jog of per- 
haps 50 yards across the outfield, then a 
leisurely walk back over the same course. 
Generally, the players arc left to them- 
selves: they decide when they have run 
enough. But at Tampa Jim Turner, the 
old Yankee pitching coach, stood beside 


the outfield fence, a counting device in 
his hand, his cool blue eyes surveying 
the drooping athletes. When some of 
them cut the length of the course from, 
say, 50 yards to 30. old Jim told them 
to stretch it out again. When one of them 
insisted that the 20 laps he was supposed 
to run had been completed, old Jim just 
smiled and said that his indicator had 
registered only 17. When the running 
was finally over and the exhausted ath- 
letes walked to the clubhouse iOO yards 
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CINCINNATI connniie<i 

away, they looked as if they would nev- 
er make it. 

The night school was closed to the 
press. Hutchinson showed hints and 
drew diagrams on a blackboard. The 
films were of the players hitting or pitch- 
ing and were shown in slow motion. The 
diagrams showed pickofT plays, backing- 
up plays and rundowns. Classes lasted 
about an hour and were held several 
times a week. 

There was one other drill at the Reds’ 
camp. Down in the right-field corner 
the players had target practice every day 
with BB guns. A Lucky McDaniel in- 
structor (SI, Oct. 20, I95K) named John 
Hughes was there to show the boys how 
to hit small objects that he tossed in the 
air. The Rcdicgs even assigned a coach 
to load the guns. "The object of alt this." 
Hughes said, “is for the boys to correlate 
their attempts to hit my targets with 
their attempts to hit baseballs." He took 
a disc with a hole in the middle, stuffed 
a little wad of paper into the hole and 
tossed it in the air. Wally I’ost missed 
his first try. then hit sl.\ in a row. and on 
the eighth shot knocked out the wad- 
ding. The first target the Reds used was 
a baseball. Then they tried discs and 
even pennies. Some became so proficient 
that they were able to hit BBs. 

"I’m trying to get the players to con- 
centrate on their target, whether it’s a 
baseball or disc,” said Hughes. “1 have 
the boys shoot with both eyes open, and 
I leach them that they should think of 
the gun or bat as merely a working mem- 
ber of their body. 


THE FRONT OFFICE 

The late Powcl Crosicy, owner of the Reds 
for 27 years before his death last week, 
had a saying: ■’Millions arc monotonous 
unless put to work." Crosicy. brought into 
baseball by Larry MacPhail in 19.14 at the 
suggestion of club publicity man James 
(Scotty) Rcston, now chief of The New 
York Times' Washington bureau, put his 
money to work successfully in industry 
(cars, refrigerators, radios, etc.) but had 
only sporadic luck in baseball (Reds have 
not won pennant since 1940). Crosicy's 
will left the club to a non-profit, chari- 
table foundation, with the wish that the 
Reds be kept in Cincinnati. The baseball 
operation is run by Hill OcWiii, who be- 
came general manager last fall after Cube 
Paul left to join the National League's 
nascent Houston Colls. l>cWitt. 58, brings 
to Reds 45 years of baseball experience. 


“Look at that kid batting now, That’s 
Fred Hopke. We discovered his sighting 
eye was his left one. He bats lefty, and 
wc found that when he took his stance 
his nose actually impaired his left-eye’s 
view of the ball. We figured he might 
do better if he turned his head more to- 
ward the pitcher, 1 know all this sounds 
odd. but this gets his nose out of the way 
and he can see better." Just then Hopke 
lined a long drive to right center, and 
John Hughes smiled. 

Even an established hitter like Vada 
Pinson seemed to be sold on the merits 
of the BB gun drills. “My best year was 
W59. and that was the year wc had u 
week of this shooting in spring training. 
Last year I bought a little gun and 
worked out myself, but that’s not as 
good as when you have someone helping 
you. These drills teach you to concen- 
trate. and they help you to pick up the 
ball faster. Learning to do those things 
isn’t going to hurt any batter." Some of 
the pitchers said it helped them. too. Bob 
Purkey said. “Sometimes a pitcher gets 
out there and just throws without con- 
centrating completely on his target. I’ve 
done it.” He went through a haphazard 
and abbreviated pitching motion. “These 
drills help me concentrate. You can’t 
hit the spots if you aren’t concentrating. 
That's the difference between a thrower 
and a pitcher— concentration." 

The BB guns’ finest moment came one 
day in batting practice. First Baseman 
Gordon Coleman swung and missed 
badly on the first two pitches to him. 
Batting Coach Dick Sisicr growled. 
"Think of those BB guns!" Coleman hit 
the next five pitches over the fence. 


THE BALL PARK 

Crosley Field I30,274capacity) is smallest 
National League park, but it has tw o claims 
to permanent fame: no other park has had a 
ballplayer row a boat oxer its center-field 
fence (Lee Grissom did it when the Ohio 
River flooded in 1937); and the first major 
league night game was played here in 1935. 
Field is near Union Terminal, draws large 
out-of-state audience, especially from the 
South. New expressway runs to w ithin few 
hkKksof park. Parking near field improved 
(6,000 spaces). Refreshments include brat- 
wursl.mcttwurst. fried shrimpand 16-ouncc 
lemonade (Cincinnati leads league in lem- 
onade sales). Diigoiils arc air-conditioned 
(home team also has heat ). New screen in 
left keeps homers from dcncingcars parked 
between ball park and adjacent laundry. 
No more w ill cry go up as well-tagged ball 
leaves stadium: "It's over the laundry!” 
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NATIONAL LEAGUE continued 


CHICAGO 

CUBS 


In revolt against Cubs’ futility, 
Phil Wrlgley beefed up 
his coaching staff, 
dispensed with his manager. 
Some live hitters and pitchers 
would help this team more 



ANALYSIS OF THE CUBS 

STRONG POINTS 

There arc just three: Ernie Banks, one good 
sinning puchcr. one good reliever. Bunks 
has had more than 40 homers and 100 RBIs 
m live of Iasi si:^ seasons. No Aparieio in 
field, he nc\erihelcss handles everything he 
gels to. throws well to first. Adequate tield- 
ing and superlative hitting add up to best 
shortstop in major league history after 
Honus Wagner. Rest of C'uhpower not what 
It was three years ago (when it was first in 
NL in homers, second in runs scored >, hut 
still a eluh us.se\. f rank Thomas, now a low- 
average baiter, remains consistent home run 
hitter: Ron Santo hit nine homers as mid- 
season rookie, and Cubs cspcei many more. 
Right-hander Cilen Hobbie ranked high in 
NL in complete games and shutouts, won 
Ifi times. Don Liston has relieved bd times 


three straight .seasons, kept FRA around 
3.40 mark. 

WEAK SPOTS 

Other pitchers, catching, lack of high- 
average hitters. Cub staff as whole gave up 
Kt) runs more than any other in NL. There 
arc no signiticani additions to staff this 
year, and gap in quality between Mobbie 
and other starters. Liston and other reliev- 
ers. is likely to grow, Stim Taylor catches 
adequately, throws ptvorly. can't hit. Top 
Cub batting avenige lasV year was Richie 
Ashburn's .291: Banks was second at .271. 
Most averages were below .250. 

THE BIG IPS 

The novel coaching sialT (.mv pagi' 

I veryone will be watching to see whether it 


makes sense or dissolves into a farce. Peren- 
nial question marks arc Dick Drott and 
Moc Drabowsky. 1957 sensations who have 
been 5<’rc-armed ever since. Dodger discard 
Don Zimmer played well at second during 
last half of '60 and in spring training. New 
choked-up swing and tirst-stnng status may 
bring more improvement. 

ROOKIES ANO NEW FACES 

Last spring's rookie sensation was Right 
Fielder Lou Jvihnson. This year it was Right 
Fielder Billy Williams, who Cubs hope will 
fare better than Johnson (.206 in 34 games f. 
A1 Heist. 33->ear-old rookie who joined 
Cubs last July after vi\ straight seasons with 
Sacramento, is fast runner, line oulfielvler. 
Only new pitcher evpecled to make grade is 
Mel SNrighi, 31-year-old iwo-lime loser 
with Cardin. ils. Wright had gtHKl year with 
Dallas, may beef up undermanned bullpen. 


EASYGOING ERNIE BANKS 


While his teammates warmed up in con- 
ventional style, F.rnie Banks got ready 
for the day's game in his own manner; 
a little pitching, a little jogging and a 
lot of Manding. Bunks and loiikic Out- 
lieldcr Billy Williams look one ball and 
no bat into deep center field. W illiams 
played catcher while Banks played at 
pitching, especially pitching with men 
on base. First a long, languid stretch. 
Then a subtle peek over the shoulder at 
the imaginary base runners. Finally a 
slow, high kick and three-quarter turn, 
and a loose-armed delivery. Off Ernest 
Banks of Dallas, no one ever got a hit. 

Banks has a special exercise which he 
does off and on throughout practice. He 


bonds over at the waist and touches his 
tingcrlips half a do/en limes to the grass 
in front of his toes. Then he straightens 
up. hands on the back of his hips and 
stretches chest and shoulders backward. 
The whole thing lasts about lU seconds, 
and may be repeated 10 times in 10 dif- 
ferent places. It is doubtless more retlex 
than conscious effort, like Berra's pen- 
dulum sweep of the bat or C'olaviio’s 
shoulder contortions and constant 
checking of the back of the cap. 

When Ranks is in the dugoui he is 
often apart and introspective, silently 
watching the activity on the field. One 
day a visitor asked him how- the new 
American League teams would fare. 


“I think they'll do very well." Banks 
said, turning toward the questioner. 
"Don't you?" 

"Well. 1 , . . uh . , . well. no. I don't." 

Banks's eyes widened a bil. and he 
said. "You don't'.’ I don't see why they 
shouldn't be good. Look at the ballplay- 
ers they've got. There's some real good 
ones on both those clubs." He wagged 
his head and grimaced at the thought of 
all that talent on the Los .Angeles Angels 
and the Washington Senators. 

The visitor hesiiated, then pushed on. 
"Come on. Ernie, those guys are the 
players the other clubs didn’t want. 
How can they pivssibly be as good? 
Look at their records." 


I'), inei 
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OUTLOOK 

To improve. Cubs need much better pitch- 
ing. more men on base ahead or sluggers. 
Despite admirable ctTuris of new coaching 
board, they figure to get neither, and will 
again battle Phils fur seventh place. 


1»60 TEAM PERFORMANCE 

CLWCS 

FINISHED WON LOST BCHIND 


7 60 94 


1MO INDIVIDUAL FCNFONMANCES 


Asliburn .291 

Banks .271 

Altman .266 

HOME MUHS 

Banks 41 

Thomas 21 

Allman 13 


PITCMINO 

Hobble 16 20 

Anderson 9 11 

Elston 8 9 

RUNS SATTCQ IN 

Banks 117 

Thomas 64 

Will 53 


Banks smiled tolerantly. “Records," 
said the man with a set of the best, 
“don’t mean much. These fellows can 
all play baseball. A lot of them just 
haven't had a chance. They might be 
just as good as the big names who get 
all the publicity." 

The visitor sat silently for a minute 
thinking over what Banks had said, 
then wriggled on the bench and asked in 
desperation. “You don’t really believe 
that, do you? 1 mean there’s no compar- 
ison between the Angels and Senators 
and the other teams. Why, look al— 
look at the records. That’s all you can 
go by in baseball." 

Banks laughed and waggled his bat 



THE FRONT OFFICE 

Gum and baseball enterprises arc kepi apart 
by Philip Knight Wrigicy. president of the 
Cubs, who nevertheless keeps a firm hand 
on both. Wrigicy busies himself with future 
planning, leaves immediate problems to 
Vice-President John Holland (Wrigicy dis- 
likes term “general manager’’). Holland 
smiles easily, associates freely with players, 
often joins in card game.s on road trips. 
Banjo-playing Charlie Grimm, three limes 
Cub manager (pennants in 1932 and 1935) 
and a member of this spring's novel coach- 
ing staff, is another VP, is regarded as clos- 
est of front-oRkc men to Wrigicy. Formerly 
sluggish farm network is improving under 
Gene Lawing. After years of resolutely 
scorning bonus players. Cubs have switched 
tactics, are spending oodles for young- 
sters. arc hopefully awaiting the rewards. 


THE BALL PARK 

Wrigicy Field (36.755 capacity) is only big 
league park without night baseball. Red 
brick wall runs around playing field, and 
ivy grows on outfield walls (onetime Cub 
Outfielder Lou Novikoff thought it was 
poison ivy. but critics said he was just 
wall-shy). On Chicago’s Near North Side, 
in ncighborhixid that is residential for most 
part, park is convenient to public transpor- 
tation (10 minutes by el from Loop. 25 
minutes by bus). Parking is poor; most driv- 
ers leave cars at least six to eight blocks 
away. Moving-belt spccdwalks run from 
street level lo grandstand and upper deck. 
Andy Frain ushers arc cur>ablc. expect no 
lips. Park remodeled last year (5600,000 
for new seals, new home dressing rovtm. en- 
larged visitors' quarters). DnoRkial attend- 
ance; undershirt crowd on top floors of 
neighboring four-story apartment buildings. 


toward the diamond. “Baseball is a fas- 
cinating game," he said gently, “really 
fascinating. There’s so much to it. And 
the records don’t mean much at all." 

“That’s right. Ernie.” someone said. 
“If you batted .210 and hit two home 
runs this year, people might forget about 
you.” 

Banks nodded placidly at this shock- 
ing hypothesis. “In baseball." he said, 
“it’s not what did you do for me yester- 
day that counts. It’s what arc you doing 
for me today." He slid off the dugout 
bench and began doing his exercise, with 
lithe, absent-minded grace. Today, one 
felt, would be as good as yesterday, and 
so would tomorrow for Ernie Banks. 
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NATIONAL LEAGUE coiliinued 


PHILADELPHIA 

PHILLIES 


Young men have their 
days, but in Philly they spell it 
with a "ze” at the end. Some 
young Phils are big leaguers, 
others might be some day; this 
will be a long year for all 



ANALYSIS OF THE PHILS 

STRONG POINTS 

Relief Pitcher Dick Farrell and the right 
side of the inticid kwk good. Fast-bullcr 
Farrell, a failure in 1959, regained his cf- 
fecliveness in J9<>0. won JO games in relief, 
saved 15 others. First Baseman Pancho Her- 
rera (6 feet 3 inches, 320 pounds), a flop as 
an inlkldcr in previous trials, seillcd down 
at first base, batted .2SI. hit 17 home runs 
and drove in 71 runs. Herrera's sidekick - 
both on the field and off— Second Baseman 
Tony Taylor, is fine fielder, steady hitter 
(.284) and a fiush on the bases (26 steals). 

WEAK SPOTS 

Pitching and hitting. Biggest w inner for the 
Phils in i960 was Robin Roberts with 12 
victories— but he lost 16. With the excep- 
tion of Dick Farrell, no one else on the staff 


was in double figures. The pitchers* troubles 
were partly caused by a woeful lack of bat- 
ting (last in league in hits, home runs, runs 
scored), Typical was the plight of John 
Bu/hardi. a young right-hander with some 
promise (3.87 FRA). Philly hitters could 
score only 25 runs in the 16 games he lost. 

THE BIG IPS 

Since John Quinn became general man- 
ager 27 months ago, Phils have concen- 
trated on young players. Quinn's first divi- 
dend of talent will show up in the outfield 
— maybe this year, maybe next. Outfielder 
John Callison, obtained from White Sox 
in a trade of December 1959, was called a 
"can't miss" prospect in the Sox spring 
camp three springs ago, is young (22), still 
has tremendous potential. Speedsters Tony 


Gonzales. Bobby Gene Smith and Ken Wal- 
lers Iwkcd good in the tield last year, prom- 
ising at bat. Another youngster. Art Ma- 
halTcy. a big, strong right-handed pitcher, 
came up to Phils in July, had 7-3 record to 
end of season, with impressive 2.32 FRA. 
Quinn is coimiing on him to pitch that we|( 
over an entire season. 

rookies and NEW FACES 

Big (6-fool-7) Frank Sullivan came over 
to the Phil.s from Boston after disastrous 
scastm. By using his fast ball more, he hopes 
to bevome a winner again. Rt>ukic Ted Sav- 
age is a young outfielder with good creden- 
tials (.284. 40 stolen bases at Williamsport). 
With wcak-hiiiing holdovers Ruben Amaro 
(.231), Lee Walls (-223), Bivb Malkmus 
(.21 1 ) and Jix: Koppe (.171 ) as their only 
competition on the left side of the in- 
field, rookie Shortstop Bob Wine and rookie 


A PAIR OF PROUD PHILLIES 


While the Phillies were taking batting 
practice Manager Gene Mauch stood on 
the infield dirt between first and second. 
Suddenly a hard grounder zipped by. 
Mauch, an cx-infieldcr who spent most of 
his career in the minors, took a quick, in- 
stinctive step to his right and made the 
stop bare-handed. It must have stung, but 
Mauch didn't even look at his hand. Per- 
haps the manager of aneighth-placc club 
feels that he has to put up a brave front. 
Perhaps he feels no pain. 

Near the end of the workout Mauch 
watched Coach Al Vincent run the play- 
ers through a back-and-forih drill. This 
is a .simple exercise in which the coach 
rolls the ball first on one side of the player 


and then the other. The player retrieves 
and returns it. When Vincent ran out of 
customers, Mauch said to him, “Lcmmc 
have a couple.*’ 

Vincent rolled the ball tohislcft. Mauch 
jogged over, retrieved it and lobbed it 
back. Then, possibly out of mock def- 
erence to Mauch's age (35), Vincent 
asked. "Should I bounce 'em so you 
won't have to bend so far?” 

"1 can gel down,” panted Mauch, a 
man of pride. And so it went: left, right, 
left, up, down, up. When Mauch was 
grooved in this routine, Vincent carefully 
rolled the bail so it went between Mauch's 
legs. 

“You son of a gun,” Mauch said. He 


fielded two more grounders before going 
to the clubhouse. 

There he sat atop a wooden desk in his 
cubicle, his spikes scraping across the scat 
of the metal chair in front of him, and lit 
a cigarette. A newspaperman asked a 
question. Mauch took a long drag on his 
cigarette before he answered. "Are we 
better?” Mauch said. "All 1 can tell you 
is that wc'rc a year older, so we should 
be a year smarter." Then, after searching 
for something to be optimistic about, 
Mauch added. "There's a lot of talent 
out there, especially in the outfield. 

“It's hard to say. You take a pitcher 
like this kid Marcclino Lopez. He's some- 
thing. Last year as a l7-ycar-old he had 
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Third Baseman Boh Sadsnvski base an c\- 
ccllem chance to make the team. 

OUTLOOK 

At least the Phils are trying. This should take 
the onus off another dismal year. 


I9SO TEAM PERFORMANCE 

OAMES 

FINISHED WON LOST BEHIND 


8 59 


95 36 


Taylor .?84 

Herrera .281 

Gonraler .224 

HOME RUNS 

Herrera 17 

Del Greco 10 

CalUsort 9 

Gonraler 9 


PITCHING 

Roberts 12 16 
Farrell 10 6 

MahaWey 7 3 

RUNS BATTED IN 

Herrera 71 

Gonralea 47 

Taylor 44 


a real good record in his first iry al 
organized ball. |With lampa he struck 
out 221 batters in 190 innings and led 
the Florida State League with a 2.?3 
ERA] . Who knows, the kid’s just liable 
to make the team.” 

Someone asked Mauch how old he was 
when he made the majors. ’"I never really 
made it," he replied. Under prodding. 
Mauch admitted hew as I.S when he broke 
in with the Dodgers. 'Thai was one of the 
few mistakes Lci> DuriK’hcr ever made.” 
he said. 

Frank Sullivan, who was traded from the 
Boston Red Sos to the Phillies last De- 
cember, knows the meaning of both feast 



THE FRONT OFFICE 

RolxTi Ruliph Morgan Cariscnier Jr . a Du 
Pont of Delaware (on his moihcr‘.s sirle). 
played for»iball at Duke, was president of 
Phillies at 28. is mu\ 45. Criven the hall club 
by his lather (who bought it in 194.3 when 
Judge Landis kicked Ihett owner \Silliam 
C‘o\ out of baseball for betting on his Phils I, 
C.irpenicr hasalway s had strong say in oper- 
ation ofcliib. though he dclegaies much .lu- 
thoriiy lo (iencral Manager John Quinn. 
Quinn became CIM in 1959 after 14 years 
with Braves (12 tirsi-disision tinishes, three 
pennants), has made good trades. Minor 
league outlook is improving under farm 
Director Cleive Marlin and Chief Seoul Jim 
Ciallagher. though lop pros|secis are still a 
couple of years away. Organization moreelll- 
cient now that C'ar[x.’nier has accepted fact 
that \Miiz Kid era tl95() pennant) is over. 


PANCHO HERRERA 


THE BALL PARK 

Lor many winters Phillies have talked of 
playing in another part of Philadelphia or 
even in neighboring New Jersey. But this 
year, as it has since 19.38 (when club moved 
from liny Baker Bowl ). team will use 3.3.W)K- 
capacity Connie Mack Stadium (formerly 
Shibc Park ) a 2(>-minuie drive from cenier 
of city (ill-advised since parking is bad), 
live minutes longer by bus. Sladium got 
needed refurbishing m 1955 when Phils look 
it over after Athletics moved to Kansas 
City, is clean, well painted. Ushers like lips, 
but don't press for them. Specialty of the 
house: hoagic (Italian hero sandwich i .50r. 
No tveer sold, but many fans bring it into 
park. Po]vcorn is served in cardboard con- 
tainers, which transform into megaphones 
when empty, Philadelphia boo-birds (worst 
in the league, according lo players) use 
them freely against rabbit-eared outliclders. 


and famine. In 1955 be had an lK-1.3 
record, a 2.91 ERA and was an All-Star 
Game pilchcr. Last season he won only 
six. lost 16. "It's noi so much that you 
mind losing." he said, "as it is (ha( you 
TONY GONZALEZ m i fid Pot w in H i iig. I miss winningso much 

I could bawl. I thought about baseball 
all winter. This year has gol to l>c it. I 
just hope that if I make good for Phila- 
delphia that the fans in Boston won't 
think I wasn't trying for them. I gave 
them all 1 had. I just wish 1 knew what 1 
was doing wrong. Those fans were won- 
derful. They were even nice to ntc when 
I was losing. You can't ask for anything 
more. But six and lb." he murnuired as 
he shook his head, "it's hard to believe.” 
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AMERICAN LEAGUE SCOUTING REPORTS 


NEW YORK 
YANKEES 


Gone from the Yanks is Casey 
Stengel, the master manager. 
This year Ralph Houk, a 
comparative child, shall lead 
them. Team is strong, 
so it should be pleasant work 
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ANALYSIS OF THE YANKEES 


STRONG POINTS 

The Yankees have power hitting, good de- 
fense and front-line pitching. They hit 19.1 
home runs last season (a league record). 70 
more than second-place Baltimore. Big gun 
Mickey Mantle (40 iIRs) was pressed hard 
by Roger Maris 139 HRs). Behind them 
were Moose Skowron with 26. Yogi Berra, 
15. and Tony Kubek and Cleiis Boyer. 14 
each. Liston Howard and Hector Loper, rel- 
atively dormant last season, also are capable 
of destruction. Yankee defense, sometimes 
overlooked, is one of best. Inlield of Skow- 
ron, Bivbby Richardson. Kubek and Boyer 
top-rate. Mantle and Maris outstanding uut- 
fkldcrs. Howard, line catcher with a strong 
arm, will get more work under new manager 
Ralph Houk. Starting the pitchers— Whitcy 
Ford, An Ditmar. Ralph Terry, Bob Turley 


and Bill Stafford — arc talented enough to 
make any manager smile. 

WEAK SPOTS 

Secondary pitching, relief pitching, bench. 
Jim Coates' 4.29 ERA and his ineffective- 
ness late in season may be sign of troubles 
ahead. Lui.s Arroyo was sharp in spots last 
year, but cannot be regarded as day-in. day- 
out stopper. Eli Cirba and Bobby Shantr 
were lost in the expansion draft. So were Bob 
Cerv and Dale Long, two powerful pinch 
hitters. And Gil McDougald, the versatile 
inficlder, retired. So Yankee bench, always 
strong in past, is only ordinary now. 

THE BIG IFS 

The new manager, Ralph Houk. If there is 
truly no trick to managing a team like the 


Yankees to a pennant, as some argue, then 
Houk is home free. But if (hat craggy and 
wonderful old man, Casey Stengel, was a 
genius, if something in the way he winked or 
rolled his arms from the top step of the dug- 
out inspired the Yankees to 10 pennants, 
then Houk may have problems. He has the 
team. The big Ljucslion is whether he can 
make it go. 

ROOKIES AND NEW FACES 

Top prospect is Bonus Pitcher Roland Shel- 
don. He was 15-1 in Class D last year, was 
best Yankccpitchcrthisspring. Yankccswill 
try Dcron Johnson at third or first. Jesse 
Gondcr, a catcher, has a sw-ecl Icfl-hundcd 
swing and may be kept as bench strength. 
Danny Mcl>;viti, the ex-Dodger, and Bill 
Short, who hud a brief trial with Yanks last 
year, should fill out the pitching stalT. Both 
arc lefties. 


WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN 

Everyone remembers the ground ball hit 
by Bill Virdon that bounced crazily up 
into Tony Kubek's Adam's apple in the 
final game of last year’s World Series. 
Joe DcMaestri, a utility Yankee inficlder, 
was explaining how close he had come 
(o taking Kubek's place minutes before 
the accident. 

“Casey came to me during the lop of 
theseventhinning.''DeMaestrisaid. “He 
said to get ready because 1 was going in 
for Tony. Tony was going to take over 
left field from Yogi. Then the inning 
ended and Casey changed his mind. He 
wanted to keep Yogi in the game in case 
we needed some more runs. So Tony 
stayed at short and 1 sat down.” 


A New York newspaperman asked 
DcMaestri what he thinks would have 
happened if he had been playing instead 
of Kubek. 

“Tony asked me the same question," 
said DcMaestri. “He asked me how I 
would have played (he ball. 1 told him it 
probably would have nailed me right be- 
tween the eyes." 

“You could have been unluckicr than 
that,” said another sportswriter. “The 
ball could have bounced off your shoul- 
der. Then you would have looked like a 
bum because you wouldn't have been 
hurt and no one would have fell sorry 
for you.” 

“I never thought of it that way," said 


DcMaestri. “Wouldn’t that have been 
awful!” 

Whitcy Ford said, “Sometimes it’s bet- 
ter (o surprise a batter by pitching to his 
strength than trying to throw to his 
weakness. I remember we were playing 
the Red Sox Iasi year. The score was 
something like 2-1, the Red Sox had a 
man on first, nobody out. I got Runnels 
on an infield out and Ted Williams came 
up. I worked the count to two balls and 
a strike and shook off a couple of signs. 
Finally I got what I wanted — a fast ball 
right down the middle, 1 threw it, and 
Ted was so surprised he took a sort of 
double hitch with his bat and finally hit 
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OUTLOOK 

A bcc against the Yankees, without proper 
odds, would be wasted money. This team is 
loaded in a league without much competi- 
tion. The only thing that might hurt them 
is their unaccustomed luck of depth. 



1S60 TEAM PERFORMANCE 

OAMCS 

FIHISHCD WON LOST BCHINO 


ROGER MARIS 


tBOO INDIVIDUAL FERFORMANCES 


BATTIND 


Skowron .309 

Loper .284 

Maris .283 

HOME RUNS 

Mantle 40 

Maris 39 

Skowron 2$ 


PITCHINO 

Oitmar 15-9 

Coates 13-3 

Ford 12-9 

RUNS SATTEO IN 

Maris 112 

Mantle 94 

Skowron 91 


a w'cak one-hopper directly to Richard- 
son and we got a double play.” 

Ford grinned. 

“Every lime 1 see him, he says some- 
thing about that pitch." he said. “Fve 
got him out quite a few times, but that's 
the pitch he remembers. I don’t think I'd 
throw it to him again if he were still in 
the league, but he would never be sure. 
The same is true of the other good hit- 
ters in the league. If you pitch to their 
strength when they least expect it, you 
create a little doubt in their minds. They 
never know what’s coming.” 

Johnny Sain, the Yankee pitching coach, 
added that the single most important 



THE FRONT OFFICE 

Co-owners Dan Topping and Del Webb 
own Yankees in partnership. Webb has huge 
contracting business, mostly in Southwest 
and Far West. Topping, a sportsman-social- 
ite, inherited wealth. Webb. Topping and 
Larry MacPhail bought Yanks in 1945 for 
S2.8 million. In 1947 MacPhail sold his third 
to the other two for 2 million. Club's 
value now estimated at well over 10 mil- 
lion. Topping lakes more prominent place 
in administration of club now that General 
M.in.igcr C'lcorge Weiss and Field Manager 
Casey Stengel have "retired.” Veteran base- 
ball traveler Roy Harney (Pirates, Phils, 
Yanks) lakes over Weiss's GM chair. Most 
pressing problem: re-establishing high qual- 
ity of scouting staff, which was seriously 
damaged in recent years by deaths of veter- 
ans Paul Krichcll, Bill Lssick, Jik Devine. 


THE BALL PARK 

Yankee Stadium a massive triple-deck 
67.000-scat park, is situated in The Bronx 
six miles north of 42nd Street. "The House 
That Ruth Built.” with its short foul lines, 
has been kind to Yankee power hitters (19 
times have American Leaguers hit 46or more 
home runs in one season; 15 of these have 
been by Yankees), and club has won 23 
pennants since taking residence in 1923. In 
deep center field arc monuments to Yankee 
heroes of the past: Sluggers Babe Ruth 
and Lou Gehrig, Manager Miller Huggins, 
Owner Jake Ruppert. Stadium Club serves 
dinner, drinks before game to season ticket 
holders, Ushers and vendors are noisiest, 
most aggressive in majors (just try to get 
away without lipping a stadium u.shcr!). 
Subways (crowded, fast) are best way to get 
there. Buses, taxis, private cars get jammed 
in trafTtc whenever there is a sizable crowd. 


thing a pitcher must have is the ability to 
remain calm under pressure. 

“Say you're driving your car and the 
motor stalls at a busy intersection dur- 
ing the rush hour," he said. "Lots of peo- 
ple get so excited with everyone honking 
at them that they even forget how to get 
the motor started again. They lose all 
their poise and most of their coordina- 
tion. Well, that kind of pressure and ten- 
sion happens to a'major league pitcher 
more often in one ball game than it hap- 
pens to most people in a lifetime. If he 
can't control himself and the situation, 
hecan’t be a major league pitcher. There's 
lots of fine pitchers with great arms who 
never made the majors and that's why." 
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AMCRtCAN LEAGUE 


BALTIMORE 

ORIOLES 


Paul Richards maneuvers his 
young Orioles with a magician's 
hand. In 1960 he almost came 
up with a pennant, but 
he'll be hard pressed to do 
as well this year 



ANALYSIS OF THE ORIOLES 


STRONG POINTS 

The Orioles have siiperh pilchers and in- 
lielders and a hard-hiuing catcher. Six of 
the pitchers qualify as solid starters. Steve 
Barber (I0-7). the only left-hander in the 
gr^up. relies on a burning fast ball. Ha) 
Brown (I2-5) had the best IRA <3.06). 
sharpest control (1.24 walks per game). 
Chuck Estrada ( IK-1 1 ) has excellent variety, 
keeps hitlers jumping with occasional 
pitches that nose in near their rib casings. 
Jack Fisher has most ‘•siufT." Milt Pappas 
(15-11) uses both fast ball and slider, is try- 
ing curve and change. Jerry VValkcr (3-4) is 
only one of the half dozen who didn't win 
in double figures; he's more of a spot pitch- 
er than others, Inficldcrs arc both good 
Held and gixid hit. Jim Cicntile at first. Marv 
Breeding at second. Ron Hansen at short. 


Brooks Robinson at third, last year hit 60 
home runs, drove in 315 runs. Catcher Cius 
Triandos is a genuine power hitter, a de- 
pendable receiver. 

WEAK SPOTS 

Mcdiivcre hitting by outfielders, which was 
accentuated by loss of Gene Woodting in 
expansion draft. Center Fielder Jackie 
Brandt, the only sure regular, had best per- 
sonal record last year for home runs (15) 
and RBIs (65), but worst foraverage (.254). 

THE BIG IFS 

Extreme youth, the bullpen. As desirable as 
it is to have good young players, a super- 
abundance may be injurious — Barber. Fish- 
er. Pappas and Walker are each 22; Estrada. 
Robinson and Hansen 23. At the other end 


of the calendar is reliever Hoyt Wilhelm 
(37), oldest of the pitchers. Also available 
in the bullpen will be Gordon Jones. Billy 
Hoefi and Wes Slock. H»K*fi's arm is sound 
again. He is one of the team’s two lefties, 
may have to be used as a spot starter. 

ROOKIES AND NEW FACES 

Whitcy Herzog and Russ .Snyder were ob* 
tained from Kansas City. Neither is a dis- 
tinguished hitter or outfielder but both will 
be used extensively. Catcher Hank Foiles, 
drafted from Detroit organization, will pro- 
vide lirst-ratc relief for Triandos. Rotikic 
Infielder Jerry Adair and rookie Outfielder 
Farl Robinson (.275 with Spokane) have 
the best chances of making the squad. 

OUTLOOK 

The Orioles jelled in a hurry last year (three 
of the regular infielders and the team's best 


CHUCK, BROOKS AND FLAKEY 


In the coffee shop of the Motel McAllister 
in Miami, where the youthful Baltimore 
Orioles trained. Pilchers Steve Barber 
and Chuck Estrada sat at a counter hav- 
ing breakfast. “I'll have orange juice, 
cereal and two fried eggs,” said Estrada. 
23. to the waitress. '‘Orange juice and 
two fried eggs for me." said Barber, a 
hard-throwing Icfl-hander. 22. 

"Coffee?'' ihe waitress asked. "Milk 
for me," said Barber, "I’ll have coffee.” 
said Estrada. He winked at Barber. 
"This is a new year. I'm grown up.” 

In hotel lobbies and bus rides to games, 
in coffee lounges and dugout sessions. 
Ihe Orioles talk about last season, when 


they finished a surprising second. Almost 
always, they end up talking about a se- 
ries in September against the Yankees in 
New York, for there, in four ball games, 
the Orioles lost the pennant. They were 
.(X)l out of first place when the scries 
started; then they lost all four games, 
The rest of the season didn't matter. 

F.very lime the Orioles looked up dur- 
ing the four games, there was a base hit 
dropping in, a Yankee runner on base. 
Ground balls passed inches from field- 
ers* hands; fly balls were misjudged and 
lost because of youthful overeagerness. 

"We thought we were going to win 
it.” Brooks Robinson said this spring. 
Brooks Robinson is 23. He was the third 


most valuable player in the league last 
year. He is young, and the memory of 
September doesn't depress him. 

"We grew up then," he said. There 
was conviction in his voice. When the 
Yankees and the Orioles meet in their 
final games against each other this Sep- 
tember. Brooks Robinw^n will be 24. 
Maybe he'll be ntosi valuable player 
this time. Maybe this will be a glad 
September. 

Ax Baltimore Outfielder Jackie Brandt 
stcpr>cd into (he dugout he said to a 
newspaperman. "Hi there, Flakey." 

"How's tricks. Flakey?” came the 
quick response. 


'4 






pilchcr were rookies) anti finished a sur* 
prisingly good second to (he Yankees. It 
hardly seems possible that luck and tal- 
ent will fuse as brilliantly this time around. 
No mailer — this Baltimore club will be a 
power in the league for years to come. 


I960 TEAM PERFORMANCE 

GAMES 

FINISHED WON LOST BEHIND 




1980 INDIVIDUAL PERFORMANCES 


BATTING 

Robinson .294 

Gentile .292 

Breeding .267 

HOME RUNS 

Hansen 22 

Gen lie 21 

Brandt 15 


Estrada 18 II 

Pappas 15 11 

Brown 12 5 

RUNS BATTED IN 

Gentile 98 

Robinson 88 

Hansen 86 


“O.K.. buddy. How’s about a cig- 
arette for an old friend?" 

“That depends on who the old friend 
is," said the writer, 

"Come on. Flakey. don’t be chintzy." 

Brandi got his cigarette and a light. 

"How’s it feel?" asked the writer as 
Brandt looked at his bandaged thumb, 
which was operated on during the off 
season. 

"Good, real good. Quit biting my 
nails, loo." Brandt held out both hands 
for inspection. "Don't they look great? 
I even had them manicured the other 
day. Think it’ll help my hitting?" 

"Damned if I know." said the writer. 
"You’re too flakey to figure,” 



THE FRONT OFFICE 

President Ixc MaePhuil, unlike father Lar- 
ry, is mild, soft-spoken. Like his father, he is 
hard worker, gets results. Worked way up 
through minor league front offices, reached 
majors in 1949 as New York Yankees' farm 
director. Left Yanks in 1958 to take over 
Baltimore general-manager duties from Paul 
Richards (who continued as field manager), 
was named club president a year later. Con- 
sults Richards on all trades. Key assistant 
is alert, aggrcssisc Harry Dalton, new chief 
of lirsl-rale farm system, on which Orioles 
have spent S4.4 million since 1954. First big 
dividend came in I960 when 10 farm-bred 
players made big league roster, contributed 
significantly to Orioles' rise to second place. 
Modern (ouch: club had FBI agents speak 
to scouts to show them how to uncover 
facts on prospects* attitude and pHneniial. 


THE BALL PARK 

Livated in one of city's belter residential 
sections, big. hand$<Tmc Memorial Stadium 
(49.375 capacity) is three miles (20 minutes 
by cur if traffic light. 35 if congested) from 
center of town. Survey showed 82' , of funs 
came by car last year. Traflk near stadium 
moves easily, parking is ample. Two lots 
next to stadium cost 50c: at one across 
street just tip uliendani. Fans lake it easy 
going up steep "cardiac" ramps to upper 
deck, though long climb is worth it: view of 
game and city from the heights is novel and 
interesting. Specialty of this Maryland ball 
park is. naturally, crab cakes (35c). Also on 
sale arc jumbti hot dogs (35c), piz/a (65c, 
SI). No beer sold at seats, so lines at beer 
counters gel awfully long. Tremendous out- 
field (which used to put home runs at pre- 
mium) has been modified last few seasons 
by moving fences in closer to home plate. 


"Who. me?" said Brandt as he walked 
to the water fountain, turned his cap 
around backward and took a drink. He 
turned the cap around again, put one 
fool on the second step of the dugout 
and looked out at the practice session. 
"Guess I better go." he sighed. 

He took a long drag on his cigarette, 
but not without a farewell flourish. He 
reached around his head with his right 
arm, got his index and middle lingers on 
the cigarette and then blew out the 
smoke in a big puff. As he flipped away 
the cigarette he turned to the writer and 
said. "Goodby, Flakey." 

"Goodby. Flakey." said the writer 
with a laugh and a shake of his head. 
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AMERICAN LEAGUE comimed 


CHICAGO 
WHITE SOX 


Bill Veeck shoots off fireworks 
in Comiskey Park, and 
his White Sox are skyrockets 
on the bases. But they are 
an old team, and their age 
is starting to show 



ANALYSIS OF THE WHITE SOX 


STRONG POINTS 

Primarily, good balance— ihe White Sox 
ha\c a full cupboard of hitters, fielders, 
pitchers. In their single best years. Early 
Wynn non 23. Herb Score 20, Billy Pierce 
20. Cal McLish 19. Gerry Staley 19. Bi>h 
Shaw IS and Frank Baumann 13. All but 
Staley can start. Score, Pierce. Baumann 
arc lefties, the others righty. so Manager 
A1 t.oper can juggle his pitchers according 
to opponents. Top hitters arc Nellie Fox. 
Roy Siexers, Al Smith. Minnie Minoso. 
Last two each hit over .300 last year, last 
that' drose in 280 runs among them. Sox 
get brilliant fielding ami base running from 
Shortstop Luis Aparicio and Center Fielder 
Jim Landis. The pair of them stole 74 buses 
last year, more ihtin any other American 
League team did. 


WEAK SPOTS 

White Sox arc old. They became an old 
team last year after they traded two line 
young catchers, Earl Battey and John Ro- 
mano. for two aging hitlers. Sievers and 
Minoso. in gamble for second straight pen- 
nant. Now they arc left with a collection of 
old men. Roll call: Sherm Lollar. 36: Fox. 
33; Sievers. 34; Minoso. 37; Smith, 33. 
Pitchers Wynn. Staley. McLish and Pierce 
are 41. 40. 35. 34. Utility men Earl Tor- 
geson. Billy Goodman. Jim Risera arc 37. 
35, 38. When the hot days come, the aging 
Sox may find that the run from home to 
first takes a dcpressingly long time. 

THE BIG IPS 

Cal McLish won 16 games in the American 
League in 1958, 19 the next year. Then he 


was traded to the National League, and he 
won only four. Now. back in the .Ameri- 
can. under the wise hand of Manager Lo- 
pe/. a return to form by McLish would 
help the W hilc Sox enormously. Herb Score 
has been an if for four seasons now. Hut 
when a man has as much speed as Score 
has and is still young <-6), it makes sense 
to assume that he can star again. 

ROOKIES AND NEW PACES 

Besides McLish. an old new face, there is 
Juan Pi/arro. the c'*Milwaukcc pitching 
puzzle, and J. C. Martin, a 24-ycar-old 
riHskie third baseman. Pi/arro. a left-hand- 
er. was at times brilliant with the Brases, 
hut more often fie would lapse into a moody 
indilTerencc. Martin is 6 feci 3 and bats 
left-handed. Last year he hit .285 at San 
Diego. He’s the third basentan. mostly be- 
cause there's no one else to play there. 


AN AGING PLUS 

Manager A( Lope/ sat in the dugotit 
out of the sun and said, "ril tell you 
one reason we decided to gel Juan Pi- 
/arro from Milwaukee. He had a plus 
factor. That’s a measuring rod wc use 
to rate a pitcher, especially if we haven't 
seen him pitch much. It comes in handy 
in a case like Pi/arro. who spent all his 
lime in the National League." 

Lop>c/ opened a record book. "Now 
let's sec. Last year Pi/arro pitched 115 
innings and gave up 105 hits. Subtract 
the hits from the innings and he gets a 
plus- 10. He walked 72 men and struck 
out 88. That's a plus- 1 6 and a total of 
pills- 26. We consider that more of a 
guide than his 6-7 record last year." 


Lopez turned to Bob Shaw's record, 
"Shaw was 18-6 in 1959, He had a plus- 
49. Last year he was 13-13. He was 
mimis-44. It works with just about ev- 
erybody except Early Wynn. He is al- 
ways plus, good year or bad. But then 
there's only one Wynn." 

Pi/arro is 24 and has enough good 
stulT in his pitching repertoire to con- 
quer the world. But in four seasons — 
or part-seasons — with the Milwaukee 
Braves, he never hit it big. Roy Sievers 
and Lopez were talking about him be- 
hind the batting cage one day. Sievers 
said that Del Rice, who used to catch 
for Milwaukee, told him that Pizarro 


had a real good fust ball, but that he 
was la/y and didn't like to throw B. 
Lope/ said that Lou Burdette had told 
him the same thing, that Pizarro was 
always junking around with odd pilches 
instead of blazing the ball in to the 
batter. But Lopez is a patient man. He 
said: "Wc'll give him a little work and 
then maybe a little hell. Wc'll have to 
see what works." Knowing Lopez's gen- 
ius for mending broken pitchers, such as 
Frank Baumann last year, young Pizarro 
could be a valuable extra starter for the 
old White Sox. 

Bill Veeck 's explosive scoreboard will 
be setting off its rockets, sirens and 
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OUTLOOK 

The White Sox will be u contender. It is 
reasonable to suppose they will take an 
early lead in the race. But later, they will be 
struggling to hold on. If they start slowly 
they could collapse into the second division. 


I960 TEAM PERFORMANCE 

GAMES 

VINISHCO WON LOST BEHIND 


3 87 67 10 




19SD INOtVIOUAL PERFORMANCES 


BATTINO 

Smith .315 

Minoso .311 

Sievers .295 

HOME RUNS 

Sievers 28 

Minoso 20 

Smith 12 


Pierce 14 7 

Btumenn 13 6 

Wynn 13 12 

RUNS BATTED IN 

Minoso 105 

Sievers 03 

Smith 72 


whistles again this season, waking up 
the neighbors around Comiskey Park 
whenever a White Sox player hits a 
home run. The board erupted 58 times 
last year, 57 times for home runs and 
once by error. (The trigger man lost 
sight of a long drive, thought it had 
gone over the fence for a home run and 
pushed the firing button just as the ball 
was caught.) Minnie Minoso set the 
board off the first time, and Roy Sievers 
the last. 

The board provoked considerable re- 
sentment from rival players, especially 
the day it went through two cycles 
of explosions for only one home run. 
But there were only two cases of oul- 



THE FRONT OFFICE 

Enthusiasm and a sport shirt are President 
Bill Vecck's trademarks. His father was 
once president of the Chicago Cubs. At 
age II Bill was a Cub office boy. at 27 he 
was treasurer. He owned the Cleveland In- 
dians 1 1 V46-49) and St. Louis Browns (1951- 
53), led syndicate (including Hank Green- 
berg) that bought 54% of the White Sox 
.stock From Dorothy Comiskey Rigney in 
1959. Brother Chuck Comiskey still holds 
other 46[ i , which Veeek & Co. would dear- 
ly like to obtain. Greenberg is the vice- 
president and treasurer and handles, with 
Vecck, the duties of a general manager. 
Hank, named to the Hall of Fame in 1956, 
was general manager of Cleveland Indians 
from 1950 through 1957. He and Vecck 
arc close friends, work together well. The 
farm system is run by capable Glen Miller. 


THE BALL PARK 

Comiskey Park (46,550 capacity) was big, 
unattractive stadium in run-down section 
of town when Bill Vecck took over hall 
club before 1959 season. Urban renewal, 
including construction of superhighway a 
few blocks from park, has cleaned out 
much of neighboring slums, stadium has 
been painted inside and out (a fresh-look- 
ing white on the outside). About 3Vi miles 
due south of The Loop, 20 minutes by car 
(faster, if you know shortcuts), 20 to 25 by 
bus, seven to nine minutes by subway and 
el (except you walk % mile from cl slop). 
Parking utilizes private lots in neighbor- 
hood, totals about 8,000 spaces. Easier for 
fans to get into and out of park since Vecck 
sviweyed traffic flow, built new ticket 
b(X)lhs and entrances. Picnic area under 
left-rtcld stands Famous landmark: VL^eck's 
spectacular firework-shooting scoreboard. 


right counterattack. The Cleveland In- 
dians" Jimmy Piersall, baseball’s angry 
man, hurled a ball ai the board after one 
game. He was scolded immediately after 
the game by Vceck. who lold him. in 
effect, to “spray bugs, yell at umpires, 
stand on your head, but leave my board 
alone.” 

Casey Stengel, the noted humorist, 
used a more subtle revenge. One hot 
June night Mickey Mantle hit a home 
run in Chicago. As he circled the bases, 
the entire New York Yankee team, led by 
Stengel, moved to the front of the dug- 
out and proudly waved holiday spar- 
klers to the crowd. For one of the few 
limes in his life. Bill Veeck was speechless. 
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AMCRICAN LEAGUE coHlinufct 


CLEVELAND 

INDIANS 


A solid first team, with Jim 
Piersall promising no more 
of last year's antics, will 
make the Indians tough all 
year long. Injuries, however, 
would hurt this benchless club 



ANALYSIS OF THE INDIANS 


STRONG POINTS 

Cleveland will liclj eight regulars shaded 
In ability and performance only by the Yan- 
kees. Infield of Vic Power, Johnny Temple. 
Woodie Held and Bubba Phillips outstand- 
ing both offensively and defensively. Power, 
peerless with first baseman's glove, had .288 
BA. drove in 84 runs. Held, out with in- 
juries part of year, hit 21 HRs in only 109 
games. Temple. al«i subpar physically, 
should rebound after .268 season. Phillips, 
although mediocre with bat. is speedy and 
able afield. Outfield stronger than most. 
Center Fielder Jim PicrsiiU will try to set 
slower pace on and off field, avoid 1960‘s 
laic-seuson slump. Fx-Giani Willie Kirk- 
land hits with power (57 HRs in three 
years!. So does Left Fielder Tito Francona, 
now an established major leaguer after 


second solid season (.292. 79 RBIsl. John 
Romano set home run record for Cleveland 
catchers with 16. hit .272. 

WEAK SPOTS 

Reserves, second-line pitching. Team has no 
reserve outfielders with major league expe- 
rience. and among infielders only journey- 
man Joe Morgan is dry behind ears. Kxeept 
for Btibby Locke (3.37 FRA>. second-line 
starters are unimpressive: Jim Grant 4.39. 
Wynn Hawkins 4.23, Barry Latman 4,04, 
Dick Stigman 4.50. 

THE BIG IPS 

First-line pitching, relief pitching. Only 
sure w inner on staff is lanky Jim Perry, who 
took 18 games last year, 12 the year before. 
Gary Bell, who won five of first six in I960, 


developed shoulder hitch in midscason and 
is not completely rid of it. He must win big 
if club is to be serious contender. Johnny 
Antonelli, acquired from Giants in Kuenn 
deal, could more than make up for Hell if 
he can settle dow n in American League. Big 
problem for Manager Jimmy Dykes is find- 
ing assistance for Reliever Frank Funk, 
fireballing right-hander who last year ex- 
celled for Cleveland in September (four vic- 
tories, 1.97 FRA) after recall from Toronto. 
With Johnny Klippslcin (2.92 ERA) gone 
in draft, prospects for help arc slim. 

ROOKIES AND NEW FACES 

Major additions arc, of course, Antonelli 
and Kirkland. Woodie Held will move to 
third base if Jack Kubis^yn can hit enough 
to lake over at shortstop. Kubis/yn. who 
has good range and an accurate arm, batted 
.336 at Mobile. Dapper Walter Bond. 6 


JAMES J. AND FRANK L. 

In a corner of the Cleveland Indians' 
dressing room was James Joseph Dykes, 
manager. Dykes sat in the Dykes fash- 
ion —legs crossed, right elbow on right 
knee, right hand supporting large cigar. 
He also talked in Dykes fashion — short 
bursts mi.xcd with long sentences, all 
heavily larded with cuss words and 
throaty laughter. 

“What's Frank Lane doing. Jimmy?" 
asked a sportswriter. “Maybe he's trying 
to trade for you. He did it before.” 

“Yeah,” said Dykes, “but he realized 
what a mistake (hat was. He gut away 
from me again as quick as he could.” 

Dykes stood up and began rummag- 
ing around in his locker. “I had I5cigars 


in here. I go away for two days. I come 
back — none there. I think the coaches 
arc taking them and selling them cut- 
rate to the kids.” 

One of the writers mentioned an 18- 
year-old btvnus pitcher named Sam Mc- 
Dowell the Indians had. ‘'That kid can 
really throw.” he said. 

Dykes nodded. “Fast as hell. Other 
day he threw two wild pitches in one 
inning. They hit the backstop and came 
back past the catcher as fast as they'd 
gone by him. Hooi Evers got all worried 
about his wildness. Frank Lane said to 
Hoot. 'Why should you worry? I'll give 
you SIBO.tXX) for him right now.’ ” 

As if on cue. Lane, wearing a yellow 


polo shirt and dark glasses, stepped 
into the room. Dykes grinned. “Weil, 
Frank.” he said, “what brings you 
here?” 

Frank Lane smiled at (he reporters, 
turned to Dykes and almost at once 
started to talk of trades. They mentioned 
players more often by allusion than by 
name (“that shortstop you got”), and 
weighed and discarded whole careers in 
seconds. No trades were made. 

Finally Lane said, “Hell, Jimmy, I 
talk all the time and 1 never say. any- 
thing.” 

Dykes puffed on his cigar and said. 
“Frank, sometimes that's actually true.” 

They discussed several young Indian 
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ftfct 6 anif 228 pournfs. is hack for another 
try after year of scasor'in* in minors. 

OUTLOOK 

If Bell an(J AnioncJJi have hig years, club 
could win. If they don't, club won't. 


19«0 TEAM PERFORMANCE 


riNiSHCo 


76 7S 


21 




Francona .292 

Power .298 

Pifrsall .282 

HOWE RUNS 

Held 21 

Kirkland 21 

Pietsall 18 


PERFORMANCES 

PITCHINO 

Perry 18-10 

Grant 9-8 

lalman 7-7 

RUNS SATTEO iM 

Power 84 

Francona 79 

Held 67 


players from a purely professional stand- 
point. with no mention of trades. Then 
Lane looked at his watch and said, “I 
have to go. Jimmy.” Dykes stood up. 
pul his hand on l.ane's arm and walked 
him slowly to the door. 

■■(t's always good to see you. frank.” 
Dykes said sincerely. 

"Same here. Jimmy." They shook 
hands and returned to their jobs— Dykes 
as manager of his sixth major league 
ball club, Lane as genertil manager of his 
fourth. 

Johnny Temple, bald and .^1 and a ma- 
jor league second baseman for nine sea- 
sons now. sat in the Indians' dressing 



WILLIE KIRKLAND 

JIM PERRY 



THE FRONT OFFICE 

SVdliam Daley, president of Otis &l Co,, a 
Cleveland investment-banking firm. i.s ln- 
divins' largest sitvckhokWr t45' ; ) and chair- 
man of the board, but key man in front 
otticc is \'ice-presidenl Nate Dolin. who 
formed syndicate which bought Indians 
from Hill Veeck in 1949. Lven Krank Lane, 
when he was Indian general manager (1958- 
W7 k checked with Dolin before closing a 
trade, Walter (Hoot) F.vers. former major 
league ouilielder. did escelicni job as farm 
director for three years, is now director of 
player personnel. Only six teams in farm 
chain (down one from last year), but (wo 
arc Tripic-A: Salt Lake City and Toronto. 
\ vers w i)l serve as a sort of general manager 
Iihc title itself has been dropped) under 
Dolin, will work closely with Field Man- 
ager Jimmy Dykes on details of trades. 


THE BALL PARK 

Municipal Suidtum (73.811 capacity) on 
north rim of city, right on the shore of l.ake 
Lrie. Half mile (10 minutes by foot, live 
by bus, a twinkling by car or cab. unless 
there's traffic jam) from Public Siiuarc. the 
center of town, Parking (75c average) for 
8.(K)0 within half mile. Many park down- 
town, take shuttle bus to game. Several 
cnnce.ssion stand.s have been added, which 
.should relieve marathon quality of trips 
for rcfreshmenis at crowded games. Special- 
tics; pi//a f63r), fish sandwiches f35r). 
fhrcc-piecc band provides live music at all 
games. Management frowns on tips for 
iLshcrs. Pleasant pregame dinner parties 
(held beyond the outfield in grassy sp.-icc 
between fence and bleachers) for companies 
and fraternal groups will continue. New, 
enlarged, message-bearing scoreboard simi- 
lar to Yiinkees' is being constructed this year. 


room and talked about McDowell, the 
bonus pitcher. ■‘He has fantastic natural 
ability," Temple said, "but no head, i 
mean, he has the wrong idea about 
pitching. He has a great fast hail and a 
great curve ball the best curve in camp. 
But I went over to watch him warm up 
the other day. and what was he working 
on? Knucklers. sliders, screwballs -ev- 
erything but his fast ball and his curve, 
I said, 'What the devil arc you doing'?' 
'I'm working on my pitches.' be said. 
'You got to have six or seven pilches to 
make the majors.' Can you imagine 
that'? A kid with a fast ball and a curve 
like that? ‘Keep that up.' I told him. 
‘and you won't have any pitches at all.' " 
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AMERICAN LEAGUE coilliitued 


MINNESOTA 

TWINS 


As the Senators last year, the 
Twins were one of the most 
improved teams in the league. 
Now, with the support of their 
enthusiastic new Minnesota 
fans, they may do even better 



ANALYSIS OF THE TWINS 

STRONG POINTS 

With the impetus from u new franchise, two 
good pitchers, a fine catcher and the pros- 
pect of a lot of home runs, the Twins are 
hopeful Milwaukee magic strikes them- 
Two Cuban right-handers— Camilo Pas- 
cual. who throws the best cuiac in the 
league, and Pedro Ramos, fastest runner 
and hardest worker on team lied league 
with 36 starts, 374 innings pitched)— will 
head a slim stuff. Pascual is over arm trou- 
ble suffered in scuffle with Boston's Pete 
Runnels, looks hopefully this year to 20 
wins. Catcher Earl Baitcy throws well, is 
aggressive, hit .270. 15 home runs m his 
first season as a regular, may be top catcher 
in AL. If Harmon Killcbrcw put the last 
part of I960 and the front end of '59 in one 
season, he would have had 59 homers. Now 


an adequate first baseman ("He found a 
home," says Manager Cookie Lavagetto), 
c.x-third baseman Killebrcw- can settle down 
and conccmraie on his hitting. Jim Lemon 
hit 141 homers in five years. Rob Allison 
45 in two. The sluggers should enjoy Met- 
ropolitan Stadium's short left-field line. 

WEAK SPOTS 

Pitching depth, bench, defense. After Pas- 
cual and Ramos, pitching staff has only 
junk-baller Chuck Slobbs, youngsters Don 
Lee. Jack Kralick. Voung f)an Dobbek 
and old Elmer V'alo are only avuiluble 
left-handed pinch hitters: neither will 
frighten a righty pitcher caught in a jam. 
Lemon is not a gewd fielder, surrounds too 
many balls. Last year club had worst field- 
ing average in league. 


THE BIG IPS 

Until Pascual shows his old form, he has to 
be considered doubtful, despite firm prot- 
estations of good health. Allison was best 
AL rookie in '59. suffered sophomore jinx 
in ‘60. Baseball has known many onc-year 
wonders. Twins hope Bt'b isn't one of them. 

ROOKIES AND NEW PACES 

Twins grubbed Minnesota's 1952 football 
All-America. Paul Giel, from Piiisbiirgh sys- 
tem, hope home town will be tonic to sput- 
tering career. Rookie Zorro Versallcs has 
exceptional range and arm. is considered a 
big-lcague shortstop at 20. He weighs 150 
pounds, hits with good power for little 
fellow. Two 22-ycar-olds. up for a look last 
year, arc back to slay. Left-hander Jim 
Kaat will be a regular starter, First Base- 
man Don Minehcr hit .306 at Charleston, 
could push Killebrcw buck to third. 


BONIKOWSKI AND THE FUTURE 


Joe Bonikowski. a 20-year'Old Minne- 
sota farm hand not even on the spring 
roster, had just pitched against the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates in an e.xhibition game at 
Fort Myers. Sweat poured from his fore- 
head and made the fuzzy, little, blond 
hairs on his face stand out. Only Dick 
Groat, the National League batting 
champion, had been able to get a hit off 
him in the three innings he had pitched. 

"I watched Groat on television in the 
World Series last year." said Bonikowski. 
‘■Hc*s lough. I think I fooled him on 
that pilch - he leaned for it. But he got 
a hit anyway. Down in Wilson, where 1 
played last year, if you fooled them you 
had them. 


"I got to run my laps now." he said. 
He ran out along the outfield grass and 
back three times before stopping. As he 
wiped the sleeve of his warmup jacket 
against his forehead he said: "That was 
Bob Friend running out there. 1 saw him 
on television in the Scries." 

Bonikow.ski pitched a no-hitter at 
Greensboro last year. "I walked only 
one man." he said proudly. ' 'The umpire 
admitted he mis.scd the call. After the 
game I celebrated. I had an extra hot 
dog for supper. Thai's all we eat down 
there." 

He started lo take deep knee bends. 
"Hey, I'll lel! you something." he said 
abruptly as he came up. "This is a funny 


game. There's a guy on our team who 
was playing professional baseball before 
1 was born. Elmer Valo. That really 
makes me feel young." 

On Friday. April 21. the Twin Citic.s of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul and. indeed, 
the entire stale of Minnesota, will wel- 
come to Metropolitan Stadium the new 
major league baseball team called the 
Minnesota Twins, a glistening buiierfly 
fresh from tlie cocoon of the old Wash- 
ington Senators. 

For 60 years the old Senators labored 
through the American League schedule, 
mostly clogging up the second division 
with inept players and impotent teams. 
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OUTLOOK 

Twins could do whal they couldn't do as 
Senators last year or any year since 1946: 
finish in top half of the American League. 
There’s a catch, of course. Top half stretch- 
es down to 5fih place this season. 


ISeO TEAM PERFORMANCE 

Games 


5 73 

1MO INOIVIOUAL 
BATTING 

G>e«n .294 

Killebrew .276 

BaHey .270 

HOME RUNS 
Ltmon 38 

Killebrew 31 

Allison 15 

Batlcy 15 


LOST SCNINO 

81 ?* 

RCRFORMANCES 
PITCHING 

Slobbs 12 7 

Pascual 12 8 

Ramos 11 18 

RUNS BATTED IN 

Lemon 100 

Killebrew 80 

Allison 69 


There were a few bright years— a world 
championship in 1924. pennants in 1925 
and 1933 — and a few hcri>cs— Walter 
Johnson. Joe Cronin, George Case. Cecil 
Travis — but mostly there was sixth place 
and seventh and eighth. 

That legacy of defeat is gone now. 
There is no past, no Washington. There 
is only ihc present and the future. Minne- 
sota farmers and businessmen await the 
first home run of Minnesota's Harmon 
Killebrew. Minnesota housewives and 
schoolboy sare ready to<»o/i when M inne- 
sota's Jim Lemon strikes out and aah 
when he hits one over the wall. 

The players know this. "We have 
a good club," said Manager Cookie 



EARL BATTEY 
CAMILO PASCUAL 



THE FRONT OFFICE 

Calvin Griffith is foster son of Hall ofFamor 
Clark GrifTilh. learned baseball business 
from the minors up. became owner of the 
then Washington Senators when Clark died 
in 1955, moved club to Minneapolis-St. 
Paul last fall, cleverly nanted it the Min- 
nesota Twins to make everybody happy. 
Sale of radio-TV rights for a reported S600.- 
0(K) and an advance ticket sale of over 
SI million gives Griffith— hitherto a scram- 
bling owner- a rosy tlnancial future. The 
front office is well sttK-ked with Calvin's 
relatives; brother-in-law Joe Haynes, sis- 
ter Thelma Haynes, brothers Sherry, Billy 
and Jimmy Robertson. This nepotism, 
though, has not hurt operational elTcctivc- 
ness, and Sherry Robertson has the Sena- 
tors’ improving farm system in its best 
shape since it began Ainciioning in J947. 


THE BALL PARK 

Metropolitan Stadium (30,637 capacity) is 
in suburban Bloomington on Minneapolis 
side of Mississippi River, but just about 
cijuidislani from downtown sections of 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. A strikingly 
modern stadium (triple-deck cantilever 
with no posts, no bad scats), it was built 
in 1956 — supposedly for New York Giants, 
who moved instead to San Francisco. Will 
be increased to 40.108 capacity by Sep- 
tember. Huge parking lot holds 14.000 cars. 
Most fans will come by car — especially 
those from outlying portions of the state — 
but bus service is adequate. Left- and left- 
centcr-licld fences are 330 and 402 feet 
from home, considerably closer than in 
Washington’s Griffith Stadium, a com- 
forting thought for Twins’ big right-hanvlcd 
sluggers: Killebrew. Lemon, Allison. Club 
will use Andy Frain ushers; no tipping. 


Luvagetio. "We hope they like us." 

"I hope I have a good year for these 
people," said Harmon Killebrew. 

"Minnesota is the big leagues,” said 
Joe Bonikowski, the rookie. 

"I never see snow before.” said Camilo 
Pascual, the pitcher from Havana, Cuba. 
"Maybe I throw a snowball Opening 
Day, no?" May be Camilo doesn't throw 
a snowball Opening Day. Maybe he 
throws his good fast ball and his fine 
curves. Maybe he wins 20 games, and 
the people of Minneapolis-St. Paul adopt 
him. 

"Maybe we can be another Milwau- 
kee,” said Herb Heft, the club's pub- 
lic relations man, remembering 1953. 
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AMERICAN LEAGUE continued 


DETROIT 

TIGERS 


The Eomnolent Tiger wouldn't 
hurt a kid pitcher— most 
days. Manager Bob Scheffing 
must get the Tiger up and 
roaring, but he’d have more 
luck if he had some infielders 



ANALYSIS OF THE TIGERS 


STRONG POINTS 

The Tigers have ihc best outfield in the 
league — maybe— and good pitching. The 
outtield has Rocky Coiaviio in left. Bill 
Bruton in center. A) Kalinc in right. Kaiinc 
had a miserable season last year — .278. 15 
HRs, 68 RKIs. He's in his favorite position 
noM and his hitting should return to nor- 
mal. Bruton, after seven steady seasons with 
Milwaukee tnever below .272. never above 
.289), will provide topnotch service in cen- 
ter held. Colavito. like Kaiine, was sub- 
par last year— he never seemed to recover 
from the shock of the trade that took him 
out of Cleveland the day before the season 
began. Frank Lary (who has 23-8 lifetime 
record against Yankees), Jim Bunning and 
LXm Mossi are reliable starters, and Hank 
Aguirre is a solid reliever. 


WEAK SPOTS 

Inlicld, catching and secondary pitching. 
The infield is awful, perhaps not even us 
good as the two new American League 
teams. Norm Cash on first provides the 
only flicker of class. Last year he surprised 
everyone by leading the team in hitting at 
.286. h remains to be seen if he can con- 
tinue. The rest of the infield — Chuck Cot- 
tier at second. Chico Fernandez at short and 
rookie Steve Boros at third — arc not major 
league hitters, unless Boros surprises. Fer- 
nandez is a career .241 hitler. Cottier hits 
like Fernandez. Dick Brown will probably 
be first-string catcher despite a .231 lifetime 
average, with burly Harry Chili in reserve. 
Tiger pitching thins out fast after the lop 
few, Paul Foyiack. once good for 15 wins 
a year, was 2-1 1 last year with 6.12 FRA. 


THE 8IG IPS 

Detroit has no i/x. Everything is obvious, 
and bad. Perhaps Charley Maxwell could 
be developed into an if. He is an outfielder- 
first baseman on a team that has three good 
outfielders and a passable first baseman. If 
the Tigers could trade him — which Charley 
would like — for something they need, like 
an infietder or a catcher or six pitchers, it 
would help. Almost anything would help. 

ROOKIES AND NEW FACES 

Bruton and Cottier arc new, in from Mil- 
waukee. Jake Wood, a 23-ycar-old second 
baseman, hit .305 at Denver and could take 
the job away from Cottier. The best-looking 
rookie is Bi>ros. the third baseman. The 
Most Valuable Player in the American As- 
sociation last year. Boros hit .317, 30 home 
runs and drove in 119 runs. He also stole 
22 bases. 


THE ORDEAL OF ROCKY COLAVITO 


“Most people don't know what Rocky 
Colavito went through last season.” a 
man was saying. “He had hit 40 home 
runs and driven in over 100 for two 
straight years. He was a big man in Cleve- 
land — nice home, a baby sitter any time 
he needed one, friends ail over town. The 
way he was going he had every right to 
expect to stay there for 10 years. 

"Then, the day before the season be- 
gins, Frank Lane trades him to Detroit 
for Kuenn, and he reads that Lane has 
called him hamburger compared to 
Kuenn’s steak. The Tigers open the sea- 
son in Cleveland and all of Rocky's fans 
show up with big banners. The game 
goes 15 innings, it gets cold and dark. 


Rocky goes 0 for 6 and strikes out four 
times. When the game ends the banners 
arc lying in the outfield in shreds. It 
takes a long time to recover after a start 
like that.” 

Outfielder Billy Bruton, who came to 
the Tigers from the Milwaukee Braves 
in a trade this winter, pounded his right 
fist into his glove. ‘‘Fve never played in 
the Detroit ball park,” he said. "But 
1 don't expect to have too much trouble. 
Most ball parks are the same for me.” 

Bruton put his glove down and picked 
up a bat. "A new ball club does u lot 
of things for your career, sometimes.” 

Will he move his family to Detroit? 


“Oh, no.” said Bruton, quickly. “I do 
public relations for the University of 
Wisconsin. 1 have to stay in Milwaukee. 
I like it there.” 

Just then a couple of the Milwaukee 
Braves, preparing for an exhibition 
against the Tigers, walked by and greet- 
ed Billy warmly. Then he said, “Excuse 
me. please. I have to hit a couple." He 
stepped into the baiting cage, bunted a 
couple of balls, then hit three line drives. 

One Milwaukee player looked out 
toward center field. “We got a hole to 
fill,” he said. 

Chuck Cottier, the second baseman ob- 
tained in the trade with Milwaukee over 
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OUTLOOK 

The situalion in l)e(roit is ilcsperatc. As- 
suming Kalinc and Colavito do improve on 
ihcir Iasi year’s performances, which is like- 
ly, the first division still appears loo far 
away. A better bet is a collapse to seventh. 


«S80 TEAM PERFORMANCE 

a«Mes 

FINISHED WON LOST BEHIND 


71 83 


26 




Bruton .286 

Cash .286 

Kaline .278 

HOME FUNS 

Colavito 35 

Maxwell 24 

Cash 18 


PERFORMANCES 

PITCHING 

Lary 15 15 

Mossi 9 8 

Bunning 11 14 

RUNS OATTEO IN 

Colavito 87 

Maxwell 81 

Kaline 68 


the winter, doesn’t look like a ballplay- 
er. He is slender (5 feel 1 1, 165 pounds) 
and fair, and he seems much younger 
than his age, which is 25. He is an im- 
pressive fielder, but in his seven years as 
a professional ballplayer his hitting has 
been generally poor, though he did hit 
.309 during a short slay with Louisville 
in the American Association last season. 

In fielding practice Coach Phil Cava- 
retia hit ground balls to him, and Cot- 
tier demonstrated his grace and skill. He 
handled hard-hit balls to his left and to 
his right with case. He whipped through 
a double-play pivot, taking the ball at 
second and throwing it on to first in one 
fluid motion. 



ROCKY COLAVITO 

AL KALINE 



THE FRONT OFFICE 

For first lime since Waller O. Hriggs Sr. 
died in 1952, all is quiet in Detroit. The 
con-stant ferment in the front office subsided 
when strong man John Fetter, who owns 
controlling interest, took over president's 
chair and indicated he would take active 
role in operation of club. Millionaire Fctrcr, 
a radio-TV cxecuiise from Kalama/uo. 
Mich., was part of group that bought 
Tigers from Briggs heirs in July 195ft for 
S5.5 million. Longtime Tiger Executive Harry 
Sisson continues as executive vice-president. 
With Bill ITcWitt gone to Cincinnati after 
one year with the Tigers, Vice-Presidents 
Rick Ferrell and Jimmy Campbell will run 
the baseball side. Ferrell is former American 
League catching star, Campbell a career 
front-office man. Top minor league club is 
now l>en%er. which used to be Yankee farm. 


THE BALL PARK 

Briggs Stadium (52,904 capacity) is Briggs 
Stadium no longer, now called Tiger Sta- 
dium. By any name, bad park is slid in same 
place — two blxKks cast of John Loiige bx- 
pressway, modest cab fare from hotel area. 
Parking barely adequate, limited to small 
lots and backyards; price: SI. Popular way 
of avoiding inevitable traffic snarl: park far- 
ther downtown, hop bus or walk easy mile 
along Michigan Ave. Stadium is grand place 
to watch baseball. No really bad scats and 
crowds are knowing and enthusiastic. Ushers 
rarely growl when not tipped. Beer sold. 
A new scoreboard, but without Vecckian 
rockets and whistles, decorates center-field 
wall. Fireworks, however, may be presented 
occasionally after night games. Five-man 
combo frequently wanders through stands 
playing requests. All of which makes for 
pleasant time at Briggs, cr. Tiger Stadium. 


A few minutes later he took his swings 
in batting practice. He punched at the 
ball, hitting a couple of slow rollers, 
missing one pilch completely, lifting one 
gt>od drive deep to left field. 

Manager Bob Schefiing leaned against 
ihe Tiger dugoui watching the workoui. 

“When a kid can field like that," he 
said, “you just want him to hit, even a 
little." 

A Detroit writer took out a press 
guide and read Cottier’s past batting 
averages to Scheffing: “.216 at Topeka. 
.269 at Atlanta, .226 at Louisville, .125 
at Milwaukee." 

“Right now," said Schefling wistfully, 
“I’d take .250 at Detroit." 
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AM£RICAN league continued 


BOSTON 
RED SOX 


Williams is gone. Jensen Is 
back, and the question is: how 
much of Williams' sock can 
Jensen fill? Probably enough 
to help make Boston a better 
club overfall 



ANALYSIS OF THE RED SOX 


STRONG POINTS 

Despite the retirement of Ted Williams, 
the Red Sox ouilield will be strong, cer- 
tainly stronger than it was last year. It is 
gaining 1) Rookie Carl Yaslrremski, the 
best-looking young player in the league; 
2) the AnKrican League's Most Valuable 
Player in 1958. Jackie Jensen, who returns 
to action after a year of voluntary retire- 
ment; 3) a healthy Gary Geiger who, 
from all indications, has linully become a 
first-rate major league ballplayer. Frank 
Mat/one, an All-Star third baseman for 
four successive years, dropped off last year 
in home runs and RBIs. largely because of 
fatigue and foot trouble; addition of versa- 
tile Hilly Harrell to Boston bench will en- 
able Manager Mike Higgins to rest Mal- 
7one ucca.sionally. Pitcher Bill Monbou- 


qiieltc. using a slider ciTcctivcIy. won 14 
games with the seventh-place Sox last year. 
Batting champion Pete Runnels has no real 
power, but he is a solid hitter and cun play 
cither second base or first. 

WEAK SPOTS 

Pitching, shortstop. Outside of Monbi>u- 
quctie and Reliever Mike Fornieles OO ap- 
pearances. 10-5. 2.64 ERA), Sox pitching 
stalTis subpar (worst ERA in baseball). The 
shortstop is once again Don Buddin, who 
holds job through Sox inability to develop 
or trade for anyone better. 

THE BIG IPS 

Boston has high hopes for rookie Left 
Fielder Yastrremski. If the advance build- 
up proves loo much for him. the Sox will 


have to go with the likes of Lou Clinton 
(.228). Carroll Hardy (.2.14) and Rip Re- 
piilski (.24.1) in left field. Aging Vic Wertz 
(36) had 19 home runs, 103 RBIs in 131 
games last season. Sox need his big but all 
year again. .And. of course, the Red Sox 
assume that Jackie Jensen, at 34. will come 
back .strong after his year olf. 

ROOKIES AND NEW FACES 

After Yastrzemski. the best-looking rook- 
ie was Second Baseman Chuck Schilling. 
Sox hope that Schilling, a .spindly 170- 
pounder with good range, will hit well 
enough to push batting champion Pete 
Runnels over to first base. Lanky right- 
Hander Gene Conley was obtained from 
Phils after subpar 8-14 season. Chet Nichols, 
onetime Braves' Ixmiis boy who is now .10, 
was 18-6 at Vancouver. Help for reliever 
Formclcs could come from Tracy Siallard. 


MILD-MANNERED MAN NAMED WILLIAMS 


Ted Williams. Boston Red Sox batting 
instructor, stood toweling himself in 
front of his locker, a striking figure of 
size and strength. A visitor edged up 
from one side and said. ■'Ted. how do 
you like your new job?” 

Williams looked up suddenly and re- 
sponded with a half-amused, half-pained 
smile that said. •'God, here we go 
again." lie looked past the visitor for 
someone to share his distress. The visitor 
ltdgeled and rephrased his question. Wil- 
liams' mouth and eyes softened and he 
said easily. ••Well, it's O.K. I'm not 
doing much, Just following the crowd 
around.” 

Which players had he been helping? 


None in particular. Williams replied, 
just anyone who wanted help. Were some 
belter pupils than others? They were all 
pretty good. They all had stuff. "I can’t 
do much for them,” he said, and sounded 
oddly convincing. ''I just show them a 
few things about hitting. The rest is up 
to them." 

Picking up a second towel, he stepped 
away from the locker. ‘'Excuse me,” he 
said, "back in a minute." He came back 
carrying a bottle of orange soda, which 
he finished in three hard swallows. The 
visitor asked about Red Sox prospects. 

"Oh. we're much better this year.” 
William.s replied with an air of simple 
truth. “Jensen's back and we have two 


good kids stepping in." Was one of the 
kids, Carl Yasir/cmski. ready to play 
left field? "Oh. he’s ready, all right,” 
said the man who had played left field 
for 19 seasons. "No doubt about it.” 
Yaslrzcmski. he explained, was adequate 
as a fielder, thrower and runner, and he 
could hit that ball. The other kid. Schill- 
ing. looked tine around second. "He can 
punch out the hits too.” Williams said, 
wristing an outside pilch to the opposite 
field. 

What do young players most often 
do wrong? "Two things,” said Williams 
without hesitation. "They swing too hard 
and try to pull the ball. Maybe they're 
all taught to pul! from the slurl, but they 
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OUTLOOK 

The Red Sox appear to be a sounder, more 
versatile club this season than they were last 
year. They seem certain to beat three rivals 
(KC. LA and Washington), and may over- 
take Tigers, too. 


1B60 TEAM PERFORMANCE 

GAMES 

FINISHEO WON LOST BEHIND 

7 65 89 32 


INDIVIDUAL FEBf ORWANCEL 


BATTING 

Runnels .320 

Geiger .302 

Niion .285 

Wert: 19 

Malrone U 

Geiger 9 


PITCHING 

Monbouquette 14 11 
Fornieles 10 5 

Deloch 9 to 

BUNS BATTED IN 

Wert: 103 

Malrone 79 

Niion 39 


shouldn't be. Damn few of the great 
high-average hitlers have been pull hit- 
ters. C'obb, Speaker. Hornsby — they all 
knew how to hit to the opposite field. " 
It seemed indiscreet to mention a big 
left fielder who hud always pulled the 
ball and had hit for an average of ..144. 

■‘Ted, what do you have in mind for 
the long run?" Williams showed the an- 
noyance of a man who has just started 
one job and finds his friends anxious to 
talk about a better one. "I mean, do 
you plan on staying in baseball indefi- 
nitely?" Williams stretched over to lie a 
shoe and said, almost solemnly, *‘l'd like 
to .slay in baseball all my life." 

He pulled on a white polo shin. 



VIC WERTZ 



FRANK MAUZONE 



THE FRONT OFFICE 

Millionaire Tom Yawkey. whose foster fa- 
ther once owned I>ctroit Tigers, bought 
Red Sox in 1931. invmediatcly spent SI mil- 
lion modernizing ball park. Fire then ruined 
part of new bleachers, This was typical 
Yawkey luck. He .speni much money buy- 
ing established stars (Jimmy Foxx. Lefty 
Grove, Joe Cronin, etc.), much more on 
bonus players, so far has had only a pau- 
per’s return (one pcnniini. in 1946). Yaw- 
key this winter finally shotvk up front of- 
fice. Vice-Presidents Bucky Harris and John 
Murphy were dismissed. Business Manager 
Dick O’Connell moved up to executive vice- 
president. O’Connell will handle most of 
the general inaitagcr’s choms. aided to con- 
siderable extent by Field Manager Mike 
Higgins. Ex-players Ted Williams and Milt 
Bolling are listed as "executive assistants." 


THE BALL PARK 

Fenway Park (33.‘XX) capacity) remodeled 
slightly this year. Capacity cut almost I .IXX), 
but box scats more than doubled to 6.5(X), 
and roughly half of I fi.POO-capaciiy bleach- 
er benches converted into individual seals. 
Skyline boxes flunk rooftop press box. but 
most seats are on one sprawling, far-reach- 
ing grandstand level. One of best-main- 
tained parks in majors. No advertising on 
fences. Organ music installed last year. 
Ushersare not tipped. F'enway Park— named 
for swampy fens that once dominated area 
— is in city's Back Bay section, a short drive 
from downtown Boston. Parking is inade- 
quate. traffic awful when large crowds turn 
out. The MTA transit system (subject of an 
oddball hit song a couple of years ago) is 
the best way to go to the ball game in Bos- 
ton. Regular spectators come from all six 
New England states to cheer for Red Sox. 


straightened a pair of fawn-colored boots 
in the bottom of his locker and combed 
his shower-rumpled hair. "Say.'’ he said, 
suddenly looking past the visitor, "1 got 
to go." 

With a parting slap on the shoulder he 
hurried out the locker room door. 

Coach Rudy York paused beside Jackie 
Jensen. "Who's that warming up? Sher- 
man Jones? Man. he's got lots of junk." 

"Junk?" said Jensen. "No, sir. I’ve 
been watching him throw— fast balls, 
curves, maybe even some sliders. You’re 
thinking ofStu Miller." 

"Miller.” York said. "That's the guy. 
He changes up on his changcups." 
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AMERICAN LEAGUE contitllied 


KANSAS CITY 
ATHLETICS 


Frank Lane has taken over at 
Kansas City, which means 
today's Athletics may be 
tomorrow's Senators or 
Tigers. The A’s are bad, but 
they won’t stand still 




oo 


ANALYSIS OF THE ATHLETICS 


STRONG POINTS 

New Owner Charles Finley brings a willing- 
ness lo spend money on the team and new 
General Manager Frank Lane brings a will- 
ingness and a skill w trade (or the players 
the club needs. Both men should help and. 
at the least, make baseball interesting in 
Kansas City. Bud Daley. KC’s All-Star 
knuckle-ballcr. had a 16-16 record last year 
after a torrid start, but his temperate fin- 
ish and high FRA (4.56) cast some doubt on 
his quality. Ray Herbert had 14 wins. 253 
innings pitched and a slick 3.27 F.RA. 
He is 31 and seems ready for a big year. 

WEAK SPOTS 

No pitching depth, unproved catching, luck 
of hitting in infield and outfield. Athletics 
finished a bad last in I960. The club hud no 


power pitching (last in strikeouts) and no 
power hilling (last in home runs). Aside 
from Daley and Herbert, no pitcher 'Von 
more than eight games. Catching consists 
of three sccond-Utiers from other clubs; cx- 
Dodger Joe Pignalano, cx-Red Sox Hay- 
wood Sullivan and ex-Oriole Clint Court- 
ney. The A's arc expecting big things from 
Mars Throneberry at first base, yet he has 
never lived up to exciting minor league 
promise (1S5 HRs in six years). Hank Bauer 
still hustles but has lost the long ball. Bill 
Tuttle never had it. and Norm Sicbern, who 
w ill play left field, presses ttK) much against 
the Yankees (anti-NY BA: .217). The fact 
that Lane fired Manager Joe Gordon once 
and traded him another lime when both 
were at Cleveland doesn't add too much 
to the team's confidence in the manager. 


THE BIG IFS 

Andy Carey is over his physical miseries. 
A's infield needs him. Don Larsen suffered 
last year physically (bad back), mentally (a 
stay at Dallas) and professionally (1-10). 
A's pitching needs him. 

ROOKIES ANO NEW FACES 

A’s will open with rookie Dick Howser. 23, 
a blond crew-cut, at short this year. Howser 
looks like a misplaced Little Leaguer (5 feet 
9, 155), but can make the deep throw, is 
smooth in the field, has never hit less than 
.278 in four pro years. Lefty Joe Nuxhall 
from Reds could help relief brigade, and 
Bob Boyd, pinch hitter extraordinary, will 
give Gordon a vital bat. 

OUTLOOK 

It isn't good. Improved efforts by Throne- 
berry. Carey and Siebern. a couple of sur- 


UP FROM CAIRO, ILLINOIS 

Places like Cairo, 111. and Cambridge, 
Md. and Valdosta. Ga. and Asheville. 
N.C. don't mean much to a ballplayer. 
For Joe Pignatano. catcher, they were old 
hotels and hot buses, cold meat sand- 
wiches and night games under sorry 
lights. It was the hot dog and hamburger 
leagues, the sweatshops of baseball, 
where the young live on hope and the 
old on memory. 

Bui when you're 18, as Pignalano was 
in 1948. even Cairo, 111. is something. 
For a kid from Brooklyn, it had all (he 
adventure of life. Now, 10 towns have 
pa.ssed, and this year a new one — Kan- 
sas City — will be listed in the record 
book under Joe Pignatano's name. 


After years of being a reserve catch- 
er — the bullpen man. third string — Pig- 
natano has a chance to be the regular 
catcher at Kansas City. That makes 
Cairo and Valdosta, Fort Worth and 
St. Paul, Brooklyn and. yc.s. even Los 
Angeles, unimportant. Pignalano docs 
not wallow in the memory of playtng 
with the world champion Dodgers of 
1959. He scoffs when he is reminded of 
ihe slide he made as a pinch runner ihal 
won u vitally important game with the 
Giants that year. 

"1 want to play," explains Joe Pigna- 
tano. "That's the important thing. ! 
want to catch 100. 1 25, 1 50 games. I was 
the happiest guy in the world when I 


came to Kansas City. I could have kissed 
the Dodgers for sending me here." 

A small boy stretched over the edge of 
the railing as Pignatano talked. "Sign 
this please, huh?*' The catcher signed the 
book. 

"1 got Jt>e Pignatano." the little boy 
said to his friend. 

Dale Mitchell held his bat a couple of 
inches from ihc bottom that October day 
in 1956. and Don Larsen threw his last 
pilch. The batter struck out, and Larsen 
had etched his name forever in baseball 
legend: he had pitched a perfect game, 
and he had pitched it in the World Se- 
ries. Not all the heroes of ail the games 
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prises from ihc young pitchers — and ihe 
A's might mose up a notch. If not. they will 
find little solace in old cry of eighth-place 
managers. "We've got no place to go but 
up," because this year they can go down. 


ISeO TEAM PERFORMANCE 


FINISHKO WON 

S bt 

Williams .288 

Siebern .279 

Lumpe .272 

NOME NUNS 

Siebern 19 

Williams 12 

Carey 12 


% 39 

PERFONMANCES 

PITCHING 

Daley 16 16 

Herbert 14 IS 

Hall 8-13 

RUNS RATTED IN 

Siebern 69 

Williams 65 

Carey 54 




THE FRONT OFFICE 

New Owner Charles Finley and new General 
Manager Frank Lane bring vitality, hope 
and morKy. Finley, who was once bat boy 
for Birmingham Barons, nearly died of 
tuberculosis in 1946. While recuperating, he 
devised a new insurance plan for professional 
men, is now worth SIO million. He bought 
A's this winter faftcr trying for seven years 
to buy an AL franchise 1. owns lOty i stock, 
enticed General Manager Frank Lane from 
Cleveland with four-year contract at esti- 
mated salary of SI 00,001'. The much-traveled 
Lane (Chicago White Sox 1948-55, St. Louis 
Cardinals 1956-57. Cleveland Indians 1958- 
60), is a trader and tends to ignore farms, 
but Athletics, under Farm Director Henry 
Peters, arc going after young players. Top 
minor league team is Tripic-A Honolulu 
— new state's first club in organized ball. 


THE BALL PARK 

Everything /.V pretty much up to date in Kan- 
sas City. Municipal Stadium (33.241 capac- 
ity) easy to reach, easy to leave. Two miles 
southeast of downtown area: 10 minutes 
from there by car. 20 by express bus. Park- 
ing (50c (o SI) for 4,500 cars. Postgamc 
traffic usually dispatched in half hour. New 
boxes, bleachers this year have increased 
capacity. New tunnel, lined with concession 
stands and rest rooms, runs from street level 
to scats along lirst-basc line, facilitates flow 
of crowd. Fence in left moved back from 
330 feet to about 370. since opposition hit 
more homers there last year than A's did. 
Home bullpen now in right instead of distant 
center, which eliminates need for car that 
used to transport pitchers from bullpen to 
mound. Picnic area planned behind new 
bleachers in left field. Only fsHvd specialty: 
piiza ($1.25). Ushers do not expect a tip. 


in all the years ever did anything like it. 

Today Larsen is crew-cut as he was 
then, and he Iwks much the same- 
handsome. tall, strong. Dives the perfect 
game come to his mind often? Docs he 
think it changed his career? "Nah," says 
Larsen. "Each day is a new day." 

But Larsen's days are not so exciting 
now. He is a pitcher with the Kansas City 
Athletics, and he is 31- Last year he 
pitched 39 innings at Dallas, and every- 
body (especially those in Houston) knows 
Dallas is not in the major leagues. Lar- 
sen's record from that day in 1956 tells 
a story: his wins have fallen from lO to 
9 to 6 to 1; his losses have risen from 
4 to 6 to 7 to 10. 


BILL TUTTLE 

OICK WILLIAMS 



Larsen dressed slowly in the Kansas 
City clubhouse after a workout. "I'm 
getting plenty of work." he said. "I'm 
hoping for a better year. It couldn't be 
any worse than last year was. My back 
was hull last year. I got out of shape, 
never could get going. Confidence, that's 
all I need. Gel my confidence back. Just 
a couple of good games." 

Larsen suddenly began to talk about 
his ofT-season job wiih a piping supply- 
company in San Diego. "Gel the name 
down." he said to the reporters around 
him. "Balboa Piping." 

Somehow, it seemed an odd thing to 
worry about for a man who had pitched 
a perfect game in the World Series. 
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AMERICAN LEAGUE continued 


LOS ANGELES 
ANGELS 


Club Owner Gene Autry has 
always been on the side of the 
Angels. Now he is trying to 
lead his new band in the right 
direction; up. It 
looks like a long, slow trip 



ANALYSIS OF THE ANGELS 


STRONG POINTS 

One thing these Angels seem to have is pow- 
er. Compact dimensions of Wrigley Field 
(about 340 feet down lines, 345 to left and 
right center) have caused Manager Bill Rig- 
ncy to pack his lineup with long-fiy-ball 
hitters. In Ted Klus7cwski and Bub Cerv he 
has two of best. Both could reach Wrigley 
foul poles with thin end of bat. Fddic Yost, 
a late-blooming slugger, totaled 35 HRs in 
last two years. There is Steve Bilko. still a 
West Coast legend after consecutive Pacitic 
Coast League years of 37, 55, 56 HRs and 
124, 164, 140 BRIs. Inlieldcr Ken Aspro- 
monic (.290) also hits with some power. 

WEAK SPOTS 

Almost everything else is weak — especially 
first-line pitching, team speed, outfield de- 


fense. With visiting team balling first. An- 
gels may never get crack at Wrigley fences. 
In spring training Rigncy cast about, not for 
a starting rotation, but for a dependable 
starter. His four best prospects — Jerry Ca- 
sulc, Ted Bowsfield, Ned Carver and Eli 
Grba — won a grand total of 16 games last 
year, posted combined ERA of 4.64. This 
would seem to indicate that the Angels wilt 
need a muscular bullpen, but the relief pitch- 
ing (TrumanClevenger4.l9ERA.Tom Mor- 
gan 4.25) isn't impressive cither. No matter 
who plays. Angels will have one of worst 
defensive outfields in majors. Cerv. deadly 
within 12-foo( radius, will be in left. In cen- 
ter will be Ken Hunt, who hit well in train- 
ing. or Gene Leek, if he doesn't win an in- 
field spot. In right, little (5-fool 5-inch> 
Albic Pearson — a reasonably accomplished 


outfielder — will play only when Rigney re- 
laxes big-bat policy. Loaded with 20-sccond- 
dash men. Angels may set record for fewest 
stolen buses, will have trouble scoring any- 
body on less than a double. 

THE BIO IFS 

On paper the pitching looks bad. The An- 
gels arc hoping that it will be up to at least 
an ordinary lasi-placc-team level. It better 
be. or the American League experiment in 
Los Angeles will turn into a farce. 

ROOKIES 

Best rookie is Inlielder Fritz Brickell, ob- 
tained from Yankees this week. Ken Mc- 
Bride, from White Sox. and left-hander Ron 
Moeller, from Orioles, pitched well in ex- 
hibition games. Hottest youngster in camp, 
however, was an 1 8-year-old shortstop 
named Jim Fregosi; Angels have sent him 


BIG LEAGUERS 

In baseball, as in life, there are dilTer- 
enccs among men. Some arc short, some 
are fat. some play well, some play not 
so well. What matters is whether you’re 
big league. And the Angels, for all their 
ineptitude, for all their aura of hand-me- 
down clothing, arc big league. 

If there was any quc.stion of this, it 
was settled when the Angels met Cleve- 
land in the first e.xhibition game between 
the two this spring. A couple of Cleve- 
land players spotted Eddie Yost, Bob 
Cerv and Rocky Bridges and drifted over 
to talk. In no time the scene around the 
batting cage resembled homecoming at 
a college fraternity. 

Some players were “old bastards" and 


“big clowns"; others were Joe or Jim or 
simply “hey, man.” Families were either 
in camp with the player or back home, 
but in either ease they were line. Rocky 
Bridges had smashed up his car over the 
winter. Valmy Thomas was still running 
the sporting goods store in the Virgin 
Islands. Eddie Yost was feeling pretty 
good in spite of his 34 years. Big Klu 
was looking as big as ever, espiecially 
across the middle. 

Any opinion offered publicly on the 
Angels was sure to begin with “They’re 
gonna surprise a lot of people.” Well- 
wishers spoke the names of Kluszewski. 
Cerv and Bilko in tones of reverence. 

An Angel official called Manager Bill 


Rigncy over for a publicity shot for Bo- 
nanza Airlines. Did this mean the Angels 
would be fiying Bonanza during the sea- 
son? No. said Rigney. this was to pro- 
mote his radio sports show. After all. he 
might have added, what is a manager 
without a sports show of some sort? 
When you’re big league, you gotta be 
big league all the way. 

In Los Angeles, despite their obvious 
shortcomings and the Dodgers' obvious 
strength, the Angels have gained the 
edge in newspaper publicity and have 
got equal time from impromptu discus- 
sion groups. 

The Dodgers, in Vero Beach, had full- 
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to their tripIc-A farm club. Dallas, will try 
to develop him into club's tirst “lind." 

OUTLOOK 

Angels »/// score runs and may get enough 
pitching to beat out Washington for ninth. 


ISeO TEAM PERFORMANCE 




FINISHCr. 

WON 

LOST BEHIMO 

1960 1 

NOIVIOUAL 

PEnrORMANCCS 


aaTTiHO 


PITCHINO 


Kluvzewvki 

.293 

Grbs 

6-A 

Aspromont« 

.288 

Clevenger 

5 It 

Yost 

.260 

Morgan 

4 5 

HOME OUNI 


RUNS BATTED 

• N 

Yosl 

lA 

AspTomorte 

48 

Cerv 

U 

Yost 

47 

Aspromonte 

10 

Cerv 

40 


fledged heroes, a campful of talented 
rookies and their share of spring victo- 
ries. The Angels had trouble beating 
anyone's Orsl team. But news from Vero 
Beach often seemed to have a negative 
cast— O'Malley feuding with the FedcraJ 
Aviation Agency, Koufa-x and Sherry 
being lined. Orvsdale blowing up and 
being chewed out by Bavasi. News from 
the Angel camp was wholesome and hap- 
py. The players were hustling like mad, 
spirit was at a frenzied peak, the weather 
was delightful. It was one for all, all for 
one. and we’re gonna win our share. 

One paper ran a series of profiles on 
Angel coaches and players; another 
printed background material on Amcri- 



KEN ASPROMONTE 
TED KlUSZEWSKI 



THE FRONT OFFICE 

BiiscbiiH’s newest team is led by a cowbsw 
singer and the Rose Bowl's only IKO-minute 
man. Originally a railroad telegrapher. 
Cowboy Star Ciene Autry took W'ill Rogers' 
friendly advice, traded in his key for a gui- 
tar. Armed with a small fortune and a large 
appeliie for baseball (he is a box holder at 
the Coii.scum), .Autry. 53, aequired the An- 
gels last December. He serves aschairman of 
the Nvurd. Stanford remembers its hand- 
some All-Ameriea Bob Reynolds as the 
only man to play every minute in three 
Rose Bowl games (1934. '35. '36). Reynolds 
is LA president, has been assix'ialed with 
Autry in radio for several years. Fx-Braves 
Manager Fred Haney is general manager, 
brings baseball experience to front olliee. 
Roland Hemond. former assistant farm 
director for Braves, will run farm system. 


THE BALL PARK 

As a minor leaguer in the Pacific Coast 
League in 1925, Paul Waner hit a home run 
on Opening Day at Wngicy Field (20.450 
capacity). A Jot more will be hit this year 
when the American l.caguc comes to this 
snug park, built 35 years ago by the Chi- 
cago Cubs as a junior-si/ed version of Chi- 
cago's Wrigley Field, ti is four blocks south, 
rune blocks cast and TO.tXX) scats less than 
neighboring Coliseum. Parking is minus- 
euie (‘XX) cars), particularly for car-con- 
scious Southern California, but there is 
hope of a shuttle bus from Coliseum lot. 
Big league dimensions along foul lines and 
in dead center (340, 412, 339 feet), but 
power alleys in left center and right center 
are only .345. TV's Hoinv Run Dtrh\ was 
held, for obv ions reasons, in this city-owned 
park. Next season club expects to move into 
Chavez Ravine as paying guests of Dodgcis. 


can League stars who soon would be 
seen in Wrigley Field. Bilko’s weight was 
good copy for a week. When that faded, 
there were always Yost’s walks. Bridges' 
wisecracks and the prowess of San Die- 
go's favorite son. Ciene Leek. 

Luck played a part. too. From a shiny 
Cadillac one morning stepped Dwight 
D. Fisenhower. He took his place dis- 
creetly in the stands, but was soon hauled 
Out and into the dugout by Irv Kaze, 
the Angels' extremely capable publicity 
man. This was still being written about 
three days later. Then there was Casey 
Stengel, who left his Cllendale hank to 
watch the new team and get his photo- 
graph in all the Los Angeles papers. 
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AMERICAN LEAGUE continued 


WASHINGTON 

SENATORS 


The new Senators are, 
unhappily, hand-me-downs 
from the other clubs. 
Washington has had a long 
run of poor teams, and this 
one upholds the tradition 



ANALYSIS OF THE SENATORS 


STRONG POINTS 

Manager Mickey Vernon has relief pitching, 
catching and a few fading stars — which isn't 
too bad for a mendicant ball club. Dave 
Sisler (2.48 ERA) and Johnny Klippstcin 
(2.92 ) were top relievers on their 1 960 clubs, 
Detroit and Cleveland. One problem: on 
sketchy Washington pitching staff, these 
two may have to be used as starters. Pete 
Daley, a .263 hitter at Kansas City, gives 
Senators a better first-string catcher than 
three other AL teams. Gene Woodling. in 
left held, leads a short list of name players 
who should contribute moments of line play. 
Woodling has a justified reputation as one 
of league's be.st clutch hitters. Dale Long 
will be at first base as much as his 35-ycar- 
old lcg.s let him. Center Fielder Wtilie Tasby 
has giKid range, hit .281 with Boston last 
year. In two seasons. 1957-58. Dick Dono- 
van won 31 games for the While Sox. Per- 
haps he will remember how he did it. 

WEAK SPOTS 

There arc many, of course. It is doubtful 
that any team in major league history ever 
had a group of pitchers with fewer complete 


ganKS to its credit the preceding season; 
three. (Pete Burnside had two. Hal Wootlc- 
shick one. Both arc left-handers ) Bennie 
Daniels pitched well this spring and may 
become the team’s best pitcher. The rest of 
the staff — John Gabicr, Rudy Hernandez 
and Ray Semproch — will pitch and pray. 
The infield, except for Long, is a collection 
of rookies and wcak-hitling castoffs. R. C. 
Stevens, a smowh-ffelding cx-Ptraie who hit 
37 home runs at Salt Lake City, will share 
first with Long. Danny O'Connell, the cx- 
Bravc and Giant, is set at second base, after 
a .312 season at Tacoma. Shortstop will be 
Cool Veal (.250 lifetime). Harry Bright and 
Billy Klaus, experienced hangers-on, will 
play third. 

THE BIG IF 

Will the solid relief pitching help the Sen- 
ators more than power hitting will help Los 
Angeles? That is the hope in Washington. 

ROOKIES 

There arc two outfielding prospects. Charley 
Hinton from Brooklyn (you remember 
Brooklyn) looks a little like Henry Aaron, 


and at Stockton hit v-ery much like Aaron: 
.369 and 20 home runs. Joe Hicks, a White 
Sox hopeful a year ago. hit .303 at San 
Diego. Two right-handers. Jtw McClain and 
Ld Hobaugh. were best Senator pitchers in 
spring, arc likely starters. 

OUTLOOK 

It's hard to see how the club cun avoid being 
the first lOlh-placc team in history. The 
American League's slick franchise shuHlc 
has left the poor people of Washington with 
a team that might make the old Washing- 
ton Senators seem like the Yankees. 


laeo TEAM PERFORMANCE 

GAIrtCS 

FINISHED WON LOST BEHIND 


BATTING 

Woodling .283 

Tssby .268 

Keough .248 

HOME RUNS 

Woodling il 

Tasby 7 

Long 6 


BITCHING 

Sisler 7-S 

Burnside 7-7 

Donovan 6 1 
RUNS batteP in 
Woodling 62 

Tasby 40 

Daley 25 


YOU NEVER CAN TELL 

'The least wc can do is ask." said the 
father to his son as they watched the 
Senators go through their drills. The 
boy stood there, leaning his arms against 
the fence behind first base. He didn't 
say anything. 

‘ ’Well, that’s what we came down for, 
wasn't it?" asked the father in an an- 
noyed tone. "See that guy drop the ball? 
They don't look so hot. I don’t know 


where to go, but let's see what we can 
do, O.K.?" 

Finally the boy spoke. "O.K." 

The father looked around, spotted 
Coach George Susce and decided to try 
his luck. "Hey," he yelled to Susce. But 
Susce did not turn around to this vague 
reference. 

Then the father turned to his son, 
asking, "Who's No. 55?” 


The boy looked down at a sheet of 
paper, running his right index finger up 
and down the list, then going over it a 
second time before saying. "Fifty-five? 
That's Susce. He's a coach.” 

Again the father tried calling. "Hey. 
Susce. Hey. Coach.” Susce turned 
around and walked to the fence. 

"1 brought my boy here over for a 
tryout,” the father said proudly. "Can 
you help us?” 

"Sure,” Susce said in a warm and 

continued 
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BRENTWOOD knit shirts, made with Kodel, 
win the title for comfort! 


Gene Idttler, golf pro. knows the lournanient favorites around the golf circuit. ..these .soft, liandsoine 
kinis with Kodel. These shins arc condortahle . ..stay cool under pressure. .\nd with Kodel. you can 
wash them agaitt and again and they'll still stay solt. In blends of 55% Kodel polyester. -45% Cor\al* 
rayon or 51) % Kodel polyester, 50 % cotton. $5.00. • i Mjemark of c^urui.id.. inc. 

Kitdcl U the tia<tcmatk for F.aMtuaii Rbct. Oufv U>c hber it made bv llattman. luu fabrics ot 

EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS. INC., SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 260 MADISON AVENUE. NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
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WILLIE TASBV 

DICK OONOVAN 



WASHINGTON airifiiiUfJ 

inviting voice. Then, holding up his 
gnarled right hand, on which no two 
fingers protruded in the same direction, 
the former major league catcher pointed 
down the left-field line. “See that guy 
out there along the line? He'll help you. 
Just go around to the gate by third. Go 
right on in and talk to him. He'll be 
glad to help you.” 

The father thanked Susce. turned to 
his son and said, “Let's go." Reluctant- 
ly. the boy pushed away from the fence. 
He was dressed in a white T shirt and 
white surfing punts that were tied with a 
little knot at the middle of the calves. 
He was lull and skinny and a trifle pale, 
and he walked with only half the deter- 
mination of his father. 

Susce started to shake his head as he 
watched them walk away. Then he 
changed his mind and said. “You can 
never tell. He might be a good one.” 

The new Senators pushed slowly through 
their calisthenics. George Susce serving 
as maestro. Before him were ranks and 
files of men and boys from Canada and 
California, from Missouri and New 
Jersey. Bodies were bent forward, side- 
ward, backward: legs were stretched, 
strained, strengthened. 

When the calisthenics were over, Susce 
walkeil to the right-field foul line. He 
look a five-minute breather there, then 
picked up half a dozen balls and called 
to a pair of passing players. “Over here, 
let's get started.” Side by side the two 
ran back and forth as Susce rolled 
grounders to them. The man closer to 


THE FRONT OFFICE 

Top man and leader of the syndicate that 
bought (he new Washington franchise last 
November is Elwood R. (Pete) Oues;ida. 
who has wealth in family, retired from Air 
Force us lieutenant general in 1931 at age 
of 47 after spectacular career, was much in 
the nows the past two years as administra- 
tor of Federal Aviation Agency. Quesada 
is president of club, intends to lake active 
part in running of nonbaseball detail. The 
baseball side of things is in hands of hand- 
some, gray-haired General Manager Ed 
Doherty, who resigned as president of the 
Anwrican Association to take post with 
Senators. Doherty was publicity directorfor 
Boston from 1939 to 1948, later was gen- 
eral manager of Red Sov farms at Scranton 
and Louisville. Strongly recommended for 
Washington job by American League Pres- 
ident Joe Cronin, hisold boss w ith Red Sox. 


Susce each time he threw a ball was al- 
ways responsible for retrieving and re- 
turning it, but the other player always 
did the same running and bending. 

“Just a couple more,” Susce said to 
the panting players. “Take advantage of 
a cool day. You can work longer and 
you don't get as sweated.” 

When he finished with the two, Susce 
looked for new recruits. “O.K.. two 
more good men. Come on, Gabler. 
Who's that next to you? Hey. come on 
over.” The routine began again. 

“All these kids arc willing,” Su-sce 
said to a bystander. “With spirit like 
this you cun do a lot. If they arc will- 
ing to get in shape, they will get in 
shape: and if they're in shape ihev'II do 
0,K. 1 was with the Athletics when they 
moved from Philadelphia to Kansas 
City, and I like this team's chances bet- 
ter. You find enthusiasm everywhere you 
look around here." 

Susce dismissed the tired players and 
then was able to find only one unoccu- 
pied man for the next round of exercise. 
“O.K..'' he said, "try it alone.*’ He be- 
gun tossing the ball, and almost at once 
another player came over and volun- 
tarily joined in. 

“See what I mean?” Susce said. 

Pete Daley took his final swing in bal- 
ling practice and lined the ball to left 
field. He sped past first base and raced 
toward second. As he neared it, he half 
dived, half tripped toward the base, 
bounced and rolled right over it. He 
wound up on his back on the edge of the 
infield. Laughing, he .scrambled to his 
feet, yelling. “Wowee, what a life’” 


THE BALL PARK 

The first season for Washington's new Sen- 
ators is the last season for Washington's 
oldGnflithStadiuni(27.550capacity).Nex( 
year ihcclubcxpccts to play in the speclacu- 
larncw Washington. D.C. stadium (50,000 
capacity). The old park is in a poor section 
ofthecity, a dozen blocks ( I Ominutes) from 
down tow n hotel area. Parking will be inade- 
quate ifSenators have any sellout crowds. 
Lcft-licid bleachers, built for (he old team's 
home run hitters, arc gone, reducing seating 
capacity, lengthening home run distance by 
30 feet. Harry M.Stcvens.lnc.haslakcnovcr 
concessions, formerly run by club. Other- 
wise things same, except for bases and home 
plate — Cal Griffith took the old ones with 
him to Minnesota. Economic note; D.C. is 
pmir season-ticket town because there is 
little industry and big business in the capital 
to buy tickets for entertainment purposes. 
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PALM BEACH” suits for America’s best-pressed men 

(Kodel builds the press right into the suit) 

Herbert F. Millcy, Division Traffic and Sales Manager, Pan American World Airtvays, chooses a Palm 
Beach deluxe wash-and-wear suit made with Kodel. 'Fhe IDhl selection includes muted plaids, checks, 
solids, stripes in the new compound colors. MiVv Kodel polyester. 15% rayon. $45’ iiish.rin farucM) 

Kodd is the trademark for Eastman polyester liber. Only the fiber is made by Eastman, not the fabric or carmenl shown here. t in fair «r»dr sutc* 

EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS. INC.. SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY. 260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
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McGREGOR REVIVES THE COOL LUXURY OF 
LAWN COTTON WITH NEW "VER-V-LAWN” 


FABRIC BY KENMILL 

VER-V-SCROLL SHIRT IN MEXICANA GOLD $6.95 
VER-V LAWN SERIES $5.00 TO $7.95 
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Also boy-sized, boy-priced Made in Canada, too. McGregor-Doniger Inc., 




LIKE A GREAT MANY LAWYERS. BOBBY JONES (LEFT). HERE DISCUSSING HAND WITH AUTHOR GOREN. BASES BRIDGE GAME ON LOGIC 


THE BEST IN BRIDGE 


Sports lllustrated's expert on cards introduces 
a gallery of famous players and reveals which 
profession produces the most consistent winners 

by CHARLES GOREN 

I ti^^t not inio bridge. I had lilllc idea whal astim- 
iilaling professiiin I had chosen. Because of ihe game 
I have been able to travel almosi evorv where on earth and 
to meet ho'.h ihe leaders and the people of many nations. 
Bridge. I disetnered early, was an interest I could share easily 
and pleasurably with men high in government, with school- 
boys in Paris, or with professional baseball players. I have 
found surprisingly good players among all of them. But who. 
I am often asked, are the best players? 

The question in a sense is unfair. With equal logic you 
might ask. who are the best beekeepers? .Still, and perhaps 
recklessly, I have an answer. Lawyers are the best. 

^'ou may be surprised at this. There is a widely held belief 
that mathematicians as a group are superior players. I hey 


should be but. curiously. I have never known this to be so. 
\\ IS the same with chess players. With their excellent train- 
ing. I would have iluujght that they would make ideal raw 
material for the bridge table, 't'et I have watched such world 
champions as Jose ('apablanca and Dr. Lnianuel 1 asker. 
and I am certain that had they played chess as they played 
bridge their names would not be well know n today. Musicians 
arc said tit have precise minds. The ones I have met have 
been great enthusiasts for bridge, but somehow they have all 
lacked the proper attitude to be really good. 

No, in the end I am forced to concliulc that among the 
privl’cssional men in the field of lournaineni bridge, the most 
successful have been those with legal training. This is a partic- 
ularly diHieiilt thing for me to say because 1 once practiced 
law myself. This. I hope, has not prejudiced my thinking. I 
suppose the reason why so many lawyers are good bridge 
players is that logic is the basis of their practite and. also, 
they arc in close contact with people and arc good jiiilges of 
what behavior to expect. 

Bobby Jones is an attorney in point. Me took up bridge 
in his middle years after illness barred him from the golf 
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Seltzer 

BRA.NO 

FOR THAT FEEL- BETTER FEELING 

When headache or upset stomach 
is spoiling your fun, get that feel- 
better feeling with ai.ka-seltzer. 

Alka-seltzer tablets become 
liquidreWet. It speeds through your 
system to relieve that headache, 
settle your stomach, fight fatigue. 

There’s nothing quite like 
ALKA-SELTZER to helpyou freshen 
up and feel better fast. So. wher- 
ever sport takes you. take your 
ALKA-SELTZER along. 


FOR THAT FEEL-BETTER 
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course. Observe how he performed wiih 
ihe Norlli cards below. 


NOIM M 
4 K II s « 2 

♦ 1 

4 K (I (<< 7 .> 

WE.ST 

4 S 
V 1 

♦ .V K <iJ !» 7 

4 X a 

SOI HI 
4 J lU H T 
y A K J fi 2 
♦ .5 a 

4 V 


SOITH WK.SI NOItIM KVST 

t ^ i » 3 Ak I’ VSS 

,1 V I'V.SS 4 A loss 

s s, I* ASS r, 4 I'vss 

I* vs-. I'VS.S 

0;>fHirtsi li'iil: king uj 


KVST 

4 

y U 7 .A 


ri,lu,r;hl, 
South il.-.ilrr 


South opened with one spade, and 
Wcsl overeallcd ivvo diamonds. Jones. 
North, had a choice al this poini. The 
routine call isa jump raiselo three spades. 
However, he felt that his roasonablv 
gviod cluh suit might hioe an important 
bearing on suhseciuent plav if a lit could 
be uncovered, so he hid three clubs. 

South rchid three hearts, and now 
Jones turned on the steam hv jumping 
to four spades. Though South became 
slam-minded, the two losing diamonds 
demanded that he proceed with caution. 
.A Blackwood call would not be appro- 
priate for e^en if North had no ates. a 
slam might he around the corner if he 
had sccond-rouiui control of diamonds. 

So South bid live clubs. Since spades 
had been vigoroiislv supported, this was 
an obv ious cue-hid suggesting that part- 
ner contract for slam if he could lake 
care of the unhid suit, diamonds, 

Jones promptly accommodated, and 
shortly after the opening lead. South ta- 
bled his cards and claimed the small slam. 
Observe that North might just us easily 
have held a hand with two diamonds and 
a singleton heart, in which case he would 
have stopped at live spades. 

Though 1 practiced law for more than 
a decade, the closest I ever came to a 
Supreme Court case was in my studies 
at school. Bridge, on the other hand, en- 
abled me to meet one of the great men 
of our lime, f'red Vinson, the late Chief 


Justice. Justice Vinson loved sports, par- 
licularlv baseball and football, and the 
elephantine memory that catalogued la\ 
figures for the House Wavs and Means 
Committee also retained batting aver- 
ages and famous plays from years back. 
In iiis youth he played shortstop, and 
the story, perhaps apocryphal but cer- 
tainly typical, is told of the lime a man 
asked him if he was the same 1-rcd Vin- 
son who played on a Kentucky team 
against a West Virginia nine some 40 
years before. 

‘T am." he replied, "and we almost 
always losi. thanks toyou." 

‘*ril bet you can’t remember what po- 
sition I played." the man said. 



FOREST EVASHEVSKI, "a Icnw pla>or. ’ rv- 
hiwv » itli C'liarics <iorcn after tinishing hand. 


"V'es. I do." V'inson replied, "Vou 
were the umpire.’' 

harly in 195? I was ihe Chief Justice’s 
partner in one of the lust bridge games 
he ever played. It was at the country 
home of Harry Watkins, a judge of the 
L).S. District Court in Tairniont. W.V'a.. 
and we were meeting a team of West 
Virginia bar members in a marathon 
bridge game. We were Far out in front, 
when suddenly I took an llOO-point 
set on an injudicious bid. Justice Vinson 
was furious. I never knew such wrath 
could reside within that placid exterior. 
We were playing for nothing a point, 
which made his ire the more noteworthy . 

cotuinio-J 
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SHEDS RAIN, EVEN AFTER CLEANINGS. Goodbye al last to "water repellent" jackets 
that get waterlogged in the rain after one washing or cleaning. Now a new fabric treatment, "Scotchgard" Brand Rain S. Stain 
Repeller, gives water repellency never before possible— and protection that lasts! Through cleanings. Through washings. 
Without reprocessing. Bonus benefits: the fabric resists soil, too. and repels stains, even 
Oily ones. For outerwear that stays new-looking longer, look for the name "Scotchgard" 

Rain & Stain Repeller. 


OTCHGARD 


Fox Knapp & Dan River 
present 

The Fresh Flair 


Fox Knapp stymies ram and stains with jackets of Dan River combed cotton poplin, protected by "Scotchgard" 
Repeller. About $10 in tan, gold, foam green, blue. M. O'Neil Co., Akron, and branches; The May Co., Cleveland, 
and branches: Brown -Thomson. Hartford; Bloomingdale's '950 Shop , N.Y.; LaSalle & Koch, Toledo, and branches. 
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Martin’s V.V.O.-the happiest double Scotch 

WHY? BECAUSE it’s the Scotch for the happiest time of day, when 
best friends meet to relax and talk things over together. 

Also: Martin’s Fine and Rare (20 years old); Martin's De Luxe (12 years old). 

M.l PROOF, BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKIES, IMPORTED BY McKESSON A ROBBINS, INC., NEW YORK, N. V. O McK&R, 1961 


I regret (hat I do not recall the hand 
today. No doubt under the strain of acute 
embarrassment I promptly forgot it. 

Tension, of course, often plays a part 
in bridge. One of the tensest partners I 
ever had was Forest Eva.shevski. the 
former football coach and now athletic 
director of the University of Iowa. But 
unlike most people. Evy, a supremely 
confident man. never seems to let ten- 
sion utTect his play. He is a highly capable 
bridge player and he acquitted himself 
most creditably in the Iowa Stale bridge 
championships a few years ago when 
he and 1 were partners. 1 must confide, 
however, that he covered more territory 
between rounds than he ever did as the 
blocking back for Tommy Harmon in 
his undergraduate days at Michigan. 
He performed at the tournament in a 
manner that would have done credit even 
to the most adroit card handler. 


NtmiTi 

S'eiihrr tide ^ H 1 3 

ruluerable V A 4 3 

Norik dealer ♦ A tj 10 *J 
^ A 10 9 


WK.ST KA.ST 

4AKJI0 ^Q975 

V752 VKK6 

♦ 6 3 ♦ 7 

4H742 


SOUTH 


y o ; 10 9 

♦ K J 8 4 2 
4 K 3 


NOid'il KA.S1' HOIITM W'l-XT 

I « PAS.S I y PA.SH 

♦ y PAS.S 3 » PA.S.S 

i y PASS 4 y PA.S.S 

PASS PASS 

Optning lead: king of tpatlti 


Evashevski's defense wasquitcdiabol- 
ical. Actually, four hearts was rather 
a remarkable contract since it was the 
only game North-South could fulfill. 

I opened the king of spades and in re- 
sponse to my partner's signal continued 
with the ace and another. South ruffed 
and led the queen of hearts and every- 
one ducked. He continued with the jack, 
and this, too, was permitted to hold as 
Evashevski dropped the 8 of hearts. It 
was obvious to him that if he took the 
second heart it would be the last defen- 
sive trick, since whatever honors 1 held 
in the minor suits were readily fincssabic. 
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HIDDEN BUCKLE SPRING 



G-I-V E-S AND T-A-K-E-S 

Stretchway® Action 


Pioneer Stretchway is the belt that g-i-v-e-s when 
it counts! Whatever your activity, your waist expands 
and contracts. And Stretchway, with its long-last- 
ing. patented hidden buckle-spring, g-i-v-e-s and 
t-a-k-e-s with you . . .for extra waistline comfort and 
flexibility. In fine fashion leathers, from $3.00. 

Belt by PionccK 

J THE MARK OF A MAN 


PIONEER • Darby, Pa. • BeUs • Jewelry • WallelJ • Braces • Carters • Leather Accessories • Men’s Toiletries 
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DACRON* 

POLYESTER FIBER _ 

Jor the smartest summer of your life 

This summer you'U be cooler, neater, smarter m lightweight 
slacks with the remarkable wrinkle resistance and press retention 
of "Dacron' * polyester fiber. Choose from the largest array of 
shades and patterns ever, and enjoy the summer in "Dacron" I 


(iSem 

slacks (showni are available in a wide range of spring patterns and 
shades. Pleated and traditional models, sizes 28-50. About $12.95. 

0 

For store nearest you, write Albert Given Mfg. Co., East Chicago, Ind. 
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Furthermore, he felt his only hope to 
defeat the contract lay In the chance 
that declatcr had started with a four- 
card trump suit aftci' all. he had rulTed 
with the 9 of hearts. If Fast could give 
South the impression that the adverse 
trumps were divided four-two. it might 
be possible to mislead him, 

South was afraid to play a third round 
of trumps because if he removed the last 
heart from his own hand and the dum- 
my . West presumably would he able to 
ruff in eventually with the long trump 
and cash at least one high spade. De- 
clarer therefore began to run the dia- 
monds with the intention of forcing out 
West's long trump while declarer still 
had con'rol of the hearts. On the third 
round of diamonds. I put my 7 of hearts 
to good use by lrum|>ing in as mv part- 
ner discarded his last spade. When I led 
the fourth round of spades. South dis- 
carded from dummy, expecting to rulf 
the trick with the 10 ami then cross to the 
club ace to draw the Iasi trump. He was 
slarlled when Fivashevski produced the 
king of hearts for the setting trick. 

Of the stage and screen stars I have 
known, few intrigued me more than the 
late ilumphrcv Bogart. Cjiven a situa- 
tion demanding hard imes. whether on 
eameia or in real life, he delivered them 
w ith sharpness, yet he was capable of the 
most extraordinary gentleness. He was 
also capable of some excellent bridge, 
as you can sec in the following hand. 


NOiriH 

Both Killer ^ 

ruti(fr«ih'< V 7 !> 2 

ilroirr ♦ A J K <> .1 

♦ K 


WK.S1 

V A K to 
♦ K <i H 7 5 
4 J <l H 7 1 


HAST 
4 A K 7 6 ( n 
<M 9 » t 

♦ ( 

4 s 


4 xw r, 

V 63 
♦ 10 2 

4 A to 6 .1 2 


WKHr NoitiTi Hast .souiii 

I « PAIS-S 14 2 4 

1)01 III. r: I'A.SM I'A.S.S I'A.S.S 


West opened with one diamond, and 
hast responded with one spade. Bogart. 
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ocsiONCR TEAM Kmnk Mac'l.car anil Hoi) llarri< in'ixri imo prniluctinr) mn<lrl< of ihi* Kilx-rfila^-rrinfori'rd I'rni^pr* ihry ilcvigncJ fur Pnirsnn Oir|H>rali<iii, Hrisiol, K. I. 


FIBERGLAS... DESIGNER’S CHOICE FOR BIG BOATS 


For the liig ones, marine desij;iiers sjieeify’ FilHnglas ronstnK'tion.’*Th(‘y have confidence in its strength, 
<lnral)ility ami dejKMidahle |)errormance. You can rely on it, too. Any l)oat you buy. . . I t feet or 67 feet 
... is a Ix’tter boat when il‘s iniilt w ith KiUnglas*. . . the modern marine material from Owens-Corning. 



AMERICA TAKES TO BOATINO in boat!) likf thcfc. Riiilt wilh Fib^rfilan, thrv're al- 
Ha)s ready tor fixhin^, family outings, any kind of fun. Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Cor(iuration, 717 Fifth .\venue. New York 22, N.Y. 


OWENS-CORNING 

Fiberglas 


•T-M. |R««. U5. P«l. CMr.I O-C-F. Corp. 






The quietf roomy wayons 

Mother does 



Itodffv Itari irayon — built to make Mother's job easier — the full-size wagons priced model for model with Ford and Chevrolet. 


The 1961 Chrysler Corporation wagons do their jobs 
quietly with a minimum of effort on your part— thanks 
to Unibody Construction, Torsion-Aire Ride, and 
Constant Control Power Steering 

A busy mother needs all the help she can get. And these wagons 
really provide it. 

There’s room to siiare for kids and cargo, along with a quiet 
ride that’s new to wagons — thanks to Unibody Construction. 
Body and frame are a solid welded unit. Gone are the usual 
joints and bolts that could loosen and get noisy. 

And these wagons park and handle with ease, too. Constant 
Control Power Steering, an option, works full time so you scarcely 
work at all. And Chrysler Corporation’s exclusive Torsion-Aire 
Ride smooths the roughest roads. 

But this is only the beginning. There are many other fine 
features offered. See your dealer. Let a drive bring out the 
difference great engineering makes. 

models to rhoose from — 9 Plymouth 
wagons • 2 Valiant wagons • 2 Dodge wagons • 6 Dart 
wagons • 2 Lancer wagons • 4 Chrysler wagons. 



You’ll ironder where the rattles went» First 
time out you'll notice the quietness of your 1961 
wagon from Chrysler Corporation. It's built the Uni- 
body way — a sofid weldeo unit that stays shipshape. 


that remember 


most of the dririntf 



l.anrer iroffon Dodne’s new compact — easy 
to load, easy to park, and mighty eswy on gas. 



Ihoiftt' l*»liira irof/on — the best of everything 
Dodge with plenty of room for the kids and all 
their cargo, too. 



VuHunt troitoo -low-priced king of the compacts, stylt*d to 
make Mother feel like a (^ueen. 



l^/ffouuith irof/on - a wagonload of family fun in America's No. 1 
low-priced, economy car. 



t'hrysler irogon -smart looks and luxury in the quiet, roomy wagons 
that tit any suburban selling. 

Chrifster ^ 

Coi'pofation 

Serving America’s new quest for quality 







IVhereiw you go gj-'yoii look better in an Arrow shirt 




Bomm 


Old England snins in the new pewter color, fihr.ioBraphed tor 
Arrow in England. 6Va hours by Pan American Jet Clipper* 


The best-watched match on the cricket field 



Short sleeve sport shirts are good form for spectators at Stratford. These 
style-matched shirts are from the Arrow Old England collection. Some have 
embroideries of stylized monograms as shown at left. Designed abroad, these 
shirts are contour tailored to conform perfectly to body lines. The wash-and- 
wear “ Sanforized ” fabric~assures permanent fit. Arrow Old England shirts for 
men are available in a wide color variety of lightweight summer cottons, 4.00. 
Same shirts in “Lady Arrow,” 4.00. 

-ARROW- 




ALY KHAN; INTENSE BOGART; NO TIMIDITY VINSON: HARO LOSER KAUFMAN: DEXTROUS 


QOREH (fnlinueJ 

pl;i>ing South and never one to let vul- 
nerability intimidate him, came right in 
with a two-club overcall, which West 
greeted with a brisk double. It would ap- 
pear from the highly distributional na- 
ture of Hust's holding that he should 
have been reluctant to let the double 
stand. It will be observed that a heart 
game is easy to fulfill, and a run-out to 
two hearts by East would readily have 
uncovered the tit. No doubt East was 
unduly influenced by the tone of West's 
double — and so received his just deserts. 

West opened the king of hearts, on 
which East signaled vociferously with 
the queen. The acc was cashed next, fol- 
lowed by the 10. which was ruffed by 
declarer. 

Bogart pondered the situation at great 
length, for it was apparent from West's 
double that in addition to the five side- 
suit losers, trumps would break badly. 
It seemed that a deficit was in the offing, 
but Bogie was never inclined to give up 
tamely. 

West, growing impatient at the delay, 
finally turned toward the declarer and 
said, "Come on. Bogie, you're going 
for a ride. Do the best you can and let's 
get it over with." Bogart rasped: "Hold 
on, chum. 1 have a perfect picture of 
your hand — and I'm going to make you 
eat those little words." 

Here is what he was thinking. From 
West’s failure to lead his partner’s suit, 
it was apparent that he had no spades. 
His play of the hearts apparently marked 
him with only three cards in that suit. 


It therefore appeared that he was five- 
five in the minors. 

Fortified by this analysis, Bogart pro- 
ceeded to play with great speed. He led 
a club to the king in dummy to remove 
East’s trump. A low diamond was re- 
turned and South's 10 forced out West’s 
queen. West, burdened with the lead, 
chose to exit with a diamond. Declarer 
successfully finessed the Jack and cashed 
dummy's ace, discarding a spade from 
his own hand. Then he ruffed a dia- 
mond, deliberately reducing his club 
holding to one less than his left-hand 
adversary. 

Bogart now- exited with the queen of 
spades, on which West discarded the 
king of diamonds. East was In and 
could play anything he wished -declarer 
would simply discard his last spade and 
West would have to ruff. Then West’s 
forced trump return from J-9-8 would 
go up to the A-O-IO and give Bogart 
the lust three tricks. In all. Bogart scored 
two diamonds and six clubs to make 
good his prediction. 

Humphrey Bogart was not as reckless 
as this hand might seem to indicate. Ac- 
tually. 1 always had the feeling that he 
never permitted himself to be alone on a 
raft, and he rarely got himself into dis- 
astrous bidding situations. 

An outstanding player among show 
people is Playwright Cleorge S. Kauf- 
man, Had Kaufman chosen to devote 
less time to the theater and more to 
bridge, he could well have become one 
of our top tournament stars. The follow- 
ing hand offers a good sample of his 
dexterity. 


SorlhSoiilh 
tuliirraMr 
Soulk (Irtilrr 


SOUTH 
4 A to 6 
V A 7 
♦ K <1 K 2 
4 A !> 3 2 


WKST 


FAST 


4K87 4<i9S3 

V K QH) V i 9 H 

♦ fi 4 #75 

4 K (Mfl H 7 4 J 6 .S 


.sot TH 
4 J 4 2 
4 6 4 3 2 

♦ A O J 10 3 

♦ 4 


8<)t;TH WKST NOKTII 

l‘ASS I 4 i>oi ni.K 

2 « PAS.S 2 N.r. 

3 tr PAHS 5 ♦ 

PAS.S PA.S.S 

OjMMing Itiiil: Ung of rlub* 


KAST 

PA.SH 

PA.S.S 

PAHH 


K aufman was the dealer, seated South. 
He passed, of course, and West opened 
with one club. North doubled. East 
passed, and Kaufman jumped to two 
diamonds to temper the elTect of his 
original pass. His partner now- bid two 
no trump to show- his club stoppers. 

Kaufman rebid three hearts which 
may appear to be rather drastic on such 
an anemic suit. However, it should be 
pointed out that the take-out double is 
usually based to a considerable extent on 
strong support for the major suits. The 
partner of the doubler is therefore en- 
couraged to show a four-card holding 
which might not otherwise be biddable. 
North toyed with the idea of returning 
to three no trump but. impressed with 
the good trump fit. he finally jumped 
to five diamonds. 

West led the king of clubs, and. as 
the dummy was spread, Kaufman could 
readily see that the fate of the contract 

coollmifti 
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One look ill tell you 
Bail Boy Is the very finest golf 
eart eser made . . . and it’s all 
nes^ for ’61. The secret is 
Bag Boy’s exclusive new 
SOH-RM>l-....a luxury found in 
no other cart anywhere in the 
world. To give you this unequalled 
soft-ride. Bag Boy has developed 
an entirely new cushion lire . . . 
a lighter, sportier w heel . . . and an 
improved spring action. It literally 
Iloats over the roughest fairway, 
reduces arm fatigue, makes 
golfing more fun than ever. Bag 
Boy's bright new all-weather 
fmish Itas added new eye-appeal, 


loo. It looks and lasts like a 
million dollars. 

See the 1961 Bag Boy at leading 
pro shops, sporting goods and 
department stores everywhere, 
or write Jarman-Williamson. 

601 N.E. 2iSth .Avenue. Portland. 
Oregon for free catalog. 

NEW soft-ride cushion tire 
NEW soft-ride sports wheel 

NEW sparkling all-weather 
finish 


GOREN . >n(>nnn/ 

hinged on the locution of the spade hon- 
ors. He hud one sure loser in hearts 
and possibly an additional two in sp,idcs 
unless West held both the king and 
queen, 

There appeared to be nothing tnorc 
to the hand than to make the spade pl.iv 
and hop : for the best, but Kaufman was 
relueiani to bank all his hopes on 
one shot. .Analyzing the situation skill- 
fully, he devised a line of play which 
would succeed even if the adverse spade 
honors were divided. 

Kaufman won the club lead in dummy 
and imincdiaiely played aee and another 
heart. West was in and tried to cash a 
high club, but declarer rufTed, trumped 
a heart in dummy, led a diamond to the 
lOand trumped his last heart m dummy. 
Now he rulTed a third round of clubs in 
his hand, removing Kasl's last club and 
setting the stage for a squeeze. 

Kaufman cashed alt of his trumps 
and when the last one was played, ev- 
eryone had to come down to three cards. 
West was forced to Imld the 10 of clubs 
against dummy's 9. so he hud to reduce 
to the king and k of spades. The dummy, 
discarding behind West, threw olf the 9 
ofclubs. that card having served its func- 
tion. East was reduced to three spades. 

When Kaufman led the dcueeof spades. 
West followed with the H. and the 10 
was played from dummy, forcing East's 
queen. East returned a spade and de- 
clarer's 4 brought forth the king from 
West and the ace from dummy Dcclar- 
er'.s jack of spades look the last trick in 
the cleverly contrived form of guard 
squeeze. 

The late Prince Aly Khan was an In- 
ton.se competitor no matter what field 
he tried. I knew him best. t>f course, at 
(Ite bridge table, where he showed the 
same degree of enterprise that had been 
characteristic of him on the racing turf 
and in his speedy motor cars. 

As many of my readers know. I have 
constantly avoided high-stakegumes. but 
in Aly's house you had to play for big 
money. Me usually insisted on 40 francs 
a point, which amounted to 9C at the 
lime I played with him, Quite a little 
above the level of our domestic games! 

An illustration of his resourcefulness 
follows: 


NEW improved soft-ride 
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WOOL 
ACHIKVLS 
A NKW 
CRKATNESS 


The crease that 
K'ill neeer cease 

Kl'Pl'l Mil IMI-R 'i pure uikiI 
lii:hc\vcii:lu suit r.ikes tlic praccit.il turn 
society JftnanJs. I’lic crease that will 
never cease. 

W'ool sciencist-s have developed a 
crea'ic in the irt)uscTs that now stays 
forever. lloUis iip ^allancK in tlie rain. 
And despite tliis line show ot streniith, 
looks completely natural. Not a riveted 
tin-pants look, but a crease that bends 
Mith the man. Moves with relaxed 
custom cut. 

A crease so itre.it because it finds 
itself only in wool. W'ooi pure and 
true and well-bred. W'ooi that always 
has been and always will be greater 
than all its imitators. W'ooi that is the 
real thing. 

l ake a good look at this new wool 
lightweight .spring suit.'i'ou'll see what 
we mean. 

Cjrey Ctlen plaid suit b\ Kuppenheimer. 
about Silo. At: Brow n-L)imkin,7’*A./,- 
Burkluirdt's. Chidun.iti: 

Uonaldson’s, Mimie.ip'ilis; 

Cius Koos. n,///.o; 

Henry's. W'khiU; 

Kramer'.s, Akr’iu: 

Lipman-W'olfe, Partl.nul; 

’I he PaLu'e Clothing Co.. K.insus City. 

I'or further information write: 

’I'lie Wool Bureau. Inc-. 

>60 Lexington Ave.. New York 17. 


Even tough hides need 
Noxzema Medicated Lather 


OO/tEN cofilimied 



The closer you shave 

the more you need Noxzema 


Noxzema Medicated Instant Lather is a crroni 
lather -t*xtra-rich! It’s tlu* only instiiiit lather 
medicated with Noxzema’s famous skin- 
care formula. Lets you shave clean. «’ool and 
clo.se — irritation. 



And Noxzema saves you money. It’scoiuvn- 
Iratixl — gives up to .'it)' r more lather }>c*r can. 
Try ill Also in Brushless and Lather. 


MAKE THtS PENCIL TEST YOURSELF | 





Ordinary lathers can't 
hold up pencil. often let 
wliLskers droop, too. So 
your ra/.i)r snags ami 
scrapes - irriUitc’s skin. 


Creamy, rich Noxzema 
holds up your whisker.s 
as it does this pencil. 
You shave clean and 
close without irritation. 


^oxzeiiiii''^ 


u»i)x/i!nia 



NOIt l II 

S’orlh-Soiith 4 
rid*i.T„bf, V 109 
H r */ ,!,■<, I. '■ ♦ 10 I .1 

♦ (} J 10 9 « 7 


\SKST 

4 i>' 
y j 7 

♦ K J a s fi 
4 \ ;i 


f.ASI' 
4 t» « « 
y N .> 1 


.sot I II 

4 \ K tj J 7 I -I 
y A K ;i 

♦ 

4 K (i I 

wKsr i;asi .soitm 

I’ ASS 

t ♦ 

♦ 

l»AS>> 

PASS 


CASS I' ASS ■' 4 

CASS I'ASS I 4 

I’ASS I'ASS 'i # 

I'ASS Dorill.l. I'ASS 

I’ASS 


West passeil his ver\ strong hand. 
.Al>. Stnilh. opened with a demand bid 
of twi' spades. West now decided upon 
obsiriiclive taclics b> aauv of a four-dia- 
mond call. <)\er Soutli's four spades. 
W'esi made ihe inesitahle tiAe-diamoiiAl 
bid. Al> AAcnl on to live spades. 1 asi's 
double ended ihe auciion. 

W'esi led tite king of diamonds, which 
declarer rutfed. IX-clarer dresA four 
rounds of trumps lca\ing I ast with the 
high y of trumps. Since clubs had esen- 
ttialK to be established, declarer started 
to work on that suit, leading the king. 
W'esi held up for one round but ti'ok the 
second club lead and shot back another 
diamond. aaIiicIi declarer rulfed. 

.At this point St'Ulh was in position 
lo force out last's trump with a club 
and resign himself Iaa a AMte-tnek set 
for he would ha\e ti> give up a heart 
trick at the end. Hut Ah was loath to 
accept a sure loss when there was a 
chance i>f bringing in this highh renui- 
nerulive contract. 

knoAAing West to be a sound pla\cr 
who was unlikelA lo bid the diamonds 
without eight sure winners, Ah plaved 
W'est fiAr an eight-card suit. Dclianth. he 
exiled Asith his last trump, km’wing that 
if I asi did have anolher diamond Ihe 
defense would take the rest of the tricks 
and 1 UK) points dess l(K) honors) abo\e 
the line. .At 9C a point this was a propo- 
sition of some magnitude but Ms had 
made the right decision. Fast had to 
lead a heart and ,AIa spread his cards, 
claiming the contract. end 
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NEW KODAK ZOOM 8 REFLEX CAMERA 

Now! Push a button to zoom your movies! 


Exi>crts use the zoom Ions to a<U] 
drama to movies. Now you can /akhu 
your movies, too. Just push a hutlon 
on the new Kodak Zoom H Reflex 
Clamcra — and you can zoom richt in 
on a scene or zoom sharply f)ack 
fr(jm ii witlamt takinij a sintjle ste[)! 

This remarkahlc 8mm canwra has 
a rrfltx viewfinder, .so you can sec 
your picture zoom — right in the rifiv- 
Jiiuier — exactly as the lens secs it. 

One moment you are shotxin" a 
saillxjat that .seems half-out to .sea. 
The ixext scc.<»nd you've zrK)mcd in 
close enough to shake hands with the 


sailors! The action Ls smooth, in- 
stantaneous. The same hutuiit that 
operates the camera also zooms tijc 
lens. Or you can u.se manual zoom 
control, useful in ‘’framing” a scene. 

Electric eye $et$ lens 

The electric eye of the new Kodak 
Zoom 8 Reflex Camera sets the cx- 
jK).stire for you autnmaticallY. When 
there\s not enough light to make g<«)d 
tnovies, the camera tells you so! You 
can als<j switch the electric eye olF 
and go over to manual ex|M)sure 
control for special elVects or unusual 
light conditions. 


^’oll take 1.S feet of film at one wind- 
ing — well over a minntc of shooting. 
.-\n automatic-reset footage indicator 
tells you exactly how much film is 
lelt. Extremely easy loading, too. 

't’oii really should .«ec this super!) 
camera firsthand. Hold it. Zoom it 
automatically, zoom it manually. Sec 
the electric eye. See all the advances 
and refinements that make the Kodak 
Z(K)in 8 Reflex such an extraordi- 
narily fine movie camera. It's priced 
at less than S200, or as little as S2I) 
d\)wn at most dealers’. See >our 
dealer for exact retail price. 



This is what you see as you zoom. This is what you’ll see on your screen. Because you actually view through the lens! 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 

SEE KODAK'S "IHE ED SULLIVAN SHOW AND "THE ADVENTURES OF OZZlE AND HARRIET" 


Pnee if fubjeet to 
change itithoul notice. 


Kodak 

— a trademark oinet 1883 



▼ MINT FRAPPE-Pack ih»v«l 
I ice in L'ockuil glass. Pour 
enough Hiram Walker’s 
green Creme «le Menthc lo fill 
glass, serve with a small col* 
orcJ straw. 


y BRANDY ALEXANOER-loz. 

I brown ( rcmc Je Cacao. 
•’*“ I <31. Hiram Walker’s 
Brandy. 1 oz. light cream. Shake 
with ice and strain into chilled 
cocktail glass. Sprinkle with 
nutmeg. 


COMRADE KELLY- 3 O?. 
TV Hiram Walker's Vodka. 
1 oz. Hiram Walker’s green 
Creme dc .Mcnihc. Stir gently 
over the rocks in an old fash- 
ioned or stemmed glass. 


y ALEXANDER'S SISTER-1 oz. 

I Hiram Walker's London 
Dry Oin. 1 uz. Hiram 
Walker's green Creme de 
Mcnthe. 1 uz. light cream. Shake 
well with cracked ice. strain 
into acocktail glass and sprinkle 
with nutmeg. 


f BLACKBERRY FRAPPE - 
Pack shaved ice in cocktail 
glass and pour enough 
Hiram Walker’s Blackberry 
Flavored Brandy to fill glass. 
Serve with small colored straws. 


[ SlDECAR-loz.freshlemon 
juice. I oz. Hiram Walker's 
Triple Sec. I oz. Hiram 
Walker's Brandy. Shake well 
with ice. Kub edge of cocktail 
glass with slice of lemon, then 
dip gla&s in powdered sugaf for 
frosty coaling. Strain and serve. 
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eiciting drink 


ripes and new ideas on conking with cordials, send 10 
rated, IXpt. 4. Bos 2RW.. Detroit il, Michigan. Offer 


"Cempleat Cordial Cookory and Cocktail Guido' 
> where prohibited by state law. 


lo Hiram Walks 


6 new twists on old-fashioned hospitality with Hiram Walker’s Cordials 



Critn Cr«M« tls Hintht, Srowa Crest d# 
Cacu. Oringt Cwkm, Pewtraml Schnappi, 
Slot Cm. Amstitt, Aprictt Ltqutef. 60 prool; 
Sltckbtrry Fliiertd Brtndy, Beck and Ryt. 70 
prool; Hiram Walker's Sraody. 64 preot; Triple 
Sec. Ktimiiitl, 80 prool; Hiram Walker's Ota- 
tilled tendon Dry Gin. Onliiitd from 100% 
American Gralo. 90 preef; Hiiaa Walker's 
Vodka, Distilled from Gram. 80 and KM proof. 
Hiram Walker A Sons. lac.. Peoria, Illinois. 


Easy lo mix and fun to serve, the 
glamorous treats shown here require 
only two or Ihrec bottles of Hiram 
Walker’s Cordials to make. And. in 
spite of their elegance, these famous 
cordials are surprisingly inexpensive 
whether you buy the standard sizes or 
the smaller Husk-shaped hollies. Pick 
up your favorites today. They’ll add 
color lo your entertaining! 


HIRAM walker's 

CORDIAIS 

A Rainbow of Distinctive Flavors 







BITTER DAY 

Thp minut«'s flruji l)y, ami at last 
tho rail coMU-s: “('ups on. jockeys 
out.” 'I’he crnwfled rootji explodes in 
a fever of llth-liour activity. Lost 
whips and broken cap strings stretch 
your tattered nerves, the valet is 
cursed a dozen limes lOut only 
.smiles I. and finally out you go into 
the hard spring sunshine. At first, 
outside, it is worse instead of lietter. 
In the tTee-iined \>v>\v\ that 

is the pad<lock. the jampacked crowd 
and leering T\’ cameras combitie to 
remind you just how closely every 
move will l)e recorded, right or wrong. 
The sight of Taxi, unmoved by his 
surroundings, helped a little and, 
when at la.st the moment came to 
mount, his broad firm back arui well* 
rememberefl ears put heart where 
n«nie had been l)efore. 

Setting out to ride in a (Irand N'a- 
tional, a jockey has all the usual tac- 
tical problems to be solved in any 
steeplechase, and several special ones 
besides. Shall he. for instance, strive 
to reach the first fence with the lead- 
ers and risk arriving there too fast, 
or take it easy, chancing interference 
from bad or fallen horses? hhich fence 
at Aintree stretches right across the 
course, and the second problem is to 
choose between inside, outside and 
middle for the first hectic mile. Some 
experienced jockeys are slaves to one. 
some to the other and some, perhaps 
the wisest, leave it open "to go where 
the others aren't.” Nine falls out of 
lb at the early fences are caused by 
drops on the landing side, which exist 
at no other English track and affect 
an unsuspecting horse like one loo 
many steps on a siairca.se in the dark. 
These drops are slightly less severe 
toward the outer rail, so. as the mill- 
ing crow<l of horses was sorted into 
line, I chose an outside berth— and 
at once regretted it, as both Russians 
and much m»)re than half the field 
followed suit. 

All eyes now on the starter’s hand 
— a great gasp from the stands i)ehind 
us— hut the tapes still don’t go up. 
Last year’s winner, Merrynian 11, 
had. as it turned out, been kicked by 
a jealous rival, but he calmly trolle<] 
back into place and then with a shout 
and a surge and a clash of stirrups we 
were off. With not a drop of ruin for 
weeks. Taxi, for the first time since 
1958, had the firm, dry ground he 


loves. Vital, too, for a tubed horse. 
There was no real wind to upset his 
breathing, so, as we i)outided on well 
up in the first five with the first fence 
clear before us. I felt more hopeful 
than e^'er l)efore that day. 

On this going my old friend hatl 
always l)e<'n a brilliant jumper, care- 
ful as well as liold, but never inclined 
to go higher titan nece.s.sary. 'I’he only 
(juestion, therefore, was how would 
he coj)e with fences twice as stiff and 
six inches higher titan any he had 
known before? A borse's bead shows 
by my knee, but the way is clear. 
1'axi’s ears jtrick forward — no need 
for tielp from me — tliree stride.^, two, 
one and up, to hang, sw(»op and slide 
gloriously away. Behind and tr) each 
side, crashes, grunts and swear word.s 
tell of less happy men, and one comes 
|)ast me, airborne, arm flung w ide in a 
hopeless bit! to stay aboard. 

The three choices 

Now there are only three in front 
and, measuring the second fence far 
off, 'I’axi flicks over as if it were a 
liurdle. /Ml nervas. all doubts are 
gone. With these two leaps he has 
told me all I need to know, as if to 
say. "Don’t worry, just sit there. I'll 
do the rest.” .'\nd .so. I'm sure, he 
would have. A horse's stride at full 
gallop will often land him just too 
near a fence or just too far away. He 
has three courses open: put in a short 
one and "fiddle,” stand back and 
stretch, or go straight on and, at .Ain- 
tree, pay the }»Tice. 

-At the fourth fence Taxi fiddleil, 
neat, clean and easy as pie. At the 
fifth he stood back and Hew. And so 
to the .sixth, to Becher'.s Brook, there 
came on Saturday afternoon a brave, 
intelligent lior.se and a jockey as hap- 
py as any man can be. Poor fool, his 
overconfidence insulted fate and. at 
his elbow, fate’s reply appeared. A 
liorse called Tea Fiend set the pace 
for a whole circuit in last year’s Grand 
National, and now the same old rep- 
robate, having decanted his rider at 
the first fence, galloped gaily up be- 
side us. with reins and stirrups flying 
free and a happy glint of mischief in 
his blinkered eye. Becher's .slants di- 
agonally across the course, and many 
horses, particularly loose ones, tend 
to jump it left-handed. Knowing this, 
I pulled to the right and 15 yards 
away. All seemed secure. 

But Tea Fiend knew otherwise. 
Swerving like a polo pony, he darted 


in across our Viows and Taxi, seeing 
him come, checked for one fatal stritle. 
His take-off, delayed and hamperetl 
as it was, would ha\e been perfect at 
any other fence. But at Beclier’s, as 
the gallant caiitain found out 
years ago, you must jump far out to 
clear the ilitch or land on the side of a 
precifiiee where only a mountain goat 
could hopetokeep his feet. Head down 
between hi.s knees. Taxi fought for a 
dozen yar<ls to stay upright. He did 



pRERAce ANXIETY shciws in of 

l.awreno*. Traint-r Fulke Wulwyn and his 
wife as they wait in .Aintree's paddix-k. 


it. too, but as he struggled buck, my 
grip and Inilance failed. 

It was the end for me. (Nicolaus 
Silver went on to win, the first time in 
5MI years that a gray horse has won 
the Grand National.' Riding sadly 
back, pillion behind another fallen 
jockey, my mind wa.s filled witli hit- 
ter thoughts of what might have 
been. For I’uxi certainly, for me per- 
haps. there will be other chances. But 
on Saturtlay— ami now— a year seems 
a desperate time to wait. snd 
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DREAM OF GLORY 
ON THE MOUND 

by GEORCjE PLIMPTON 


The face ihai luo/ns CKf of the opposite page is that of 
a ni«fi has jii\l lived a true iiighlmare: w/i<» has 
returned, as Truest Heniinf'way put it, from "the dark 
side of the moon of M'alter Mitty." George Plimpton, 
for reasons of his own. not long ago decided that he 
wanted to find out what it was like to pitch in )'ankee 
Stadium against the best hitters of major league hase- 
hall. H'ith the assistance <>/' Sports in.i:siRAri-t), undo 


fortuitous postseason game between two all-star reams 
captained by Mickey Mantle and H 't7/K' Mays, he ac- 
tually succeeded in carrying out this improlnihle plan: 
a pregame batting contest was arranged in which he 
would pitch to both lineups. H 'hal follows is his own 
st<iry of his eternity on the mound, which, expanded to 
book form, will shortly be published under the title 
"Out of My League" by Harper & Hrothers 


I t was ob\ious M)nicihiny vsas in the 
wind. The players were olT the field, 
the reporters and photographers gone, 
the batting cage wheeled away and the 
groundskeepers sprucing up the pitcher's 
mound and the area around home plate. 
Each team was standing by its dugout. 
Some of the players seemed pu//led b> 
the change in the pregame schedule. 
I saw a few' lingers pointing, and also 
little quick gestures of the head in my 
direction to indicate that it was "that 
guy over there - the guy with the blue 
cap,"andthe eyes looking.and I felt the 
sweat start to seep in my palms, my field- 
er's mitt suddenly uncomfortably clam- 
my and hot. 

Then, when the distant clock hands on 
the scoreboard stood at 1 :.^0, one of 
the promoters walked me out across the 
foul lines and signaled the American 
League team to join us by the pitcher's 
mound. They constituted, in the vernac- 


ular, a pretty fair country ball club: 
Mickey Vernon. Nelson Fox. Billy Mar- 
tin and I'rank Mal/one in the infield, 
and in the outfield Bob Cerv, Mickey 
Mantleand Harvey Kuenn. FNton How- 
ard was my catcher. He looked puzzled. 
I don't believe anyone had had the chance 
to tell him why he was to put on his 
catching tools half an hour before the 
scheduled game. 

The promoter checked to sec that we 
were all present. Then he shuffled at 
some papers on a clipboard. "Well, 
bt>ys." he started to say. . . . 

At this point the recorded music which 
had been drifting in from center field 
stopped abruptly, in mid-chorus of Tea 
for Two. A stentorian cough came over 
the public-address system and we heard 
as follows: 

"Your attention, please. George . . . 
P . . . P . . . P," then a pause, the an- 
nouncer apparently workingover a name 

O 1961 by Amot Plimpton 


scribbled on a pad. "Prufrtvek," he said, 
and repeated with immeasurable confi- 
dcnccihatboomed through the Stadium: 
"George Prufrock of Spor is li.t.irst ra lEo 
will now pitch against theew/Zre National 
League team, and the entire .American 
League team , . . that team which col- 
lects the most hits to be awarded a prize 
ofSI.OtX) by SroRrs It.i.i:sTRATEt>." 

"Well, there you are, boys." said the 
promoter. They were all looking at me. 
"That's the idea." he continued. "Four 
points awarded for the four-bagger, three 
for the triple, two for the double you 
field first through their first eight bat- 
ters, and then you get your licks." 

“You let 'em hit, kid," said Billy Mar- 
tin. “And right at us. pul-lease, on the 
ground and in big. quick hops." 

continued 

Slack-jawed, utterly e.shausled. Pitcher 
Plimpton sits in dugout after ordeal. 
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DREAM OF GLORY 

A few of the players laughed and some- 
one said. "That's right, kid -you're out 
here to do the work: we're along for the 
ride." and around the circle they smiled 
again, trying to inipari conlidencc. and 
as we stood together, waiting for some- 
thing to happen to release us. I felt a 
sudden kinship with them. It was an 
entirely uncspccted emotion, since I was 
so obs iously an outsider, but it came: 
that warm sense tif camaraderie one gets. 
If briefly, as a team member, or in a pla- 
toon. or just sitting around a cafe with 
friends never mentioned, hut there 
nonetheless, almost tangible, and very 
strong before, abruptly , it was dissipated. 
Someone said. "O.K... let's go." and the 
huddle broke up. 

Surrounded by the players. I had felt 
protected and grateful for my obscurity 
among them. But when they withdrew 
and headed for their positions, leaving 
me standing alone just olV the mound, it 
was like being unveiled. One sensed llte 
slow massive ga/e of the spectators by 
then almost 20.(XX) of (hem -wheel and 
concentrate, and almost physically ! felt 
the weight of it. My hands were slick 
with sweat. I walked up on the pitcher's 
mound to lind the rosin hag. There 
wasn't one there. A new ball was lying 
just olT (he pitcher's rubber, I picked it 
up but I didn't turn for the plate. 

1 kept looking out at my inl'ielders. 
trying to recapture the conlidencc I'd 
felt flcetingly in their company. They 
seemed very far away ; they were busy 
scooping up grounders Vernon was lob- 
bing to them from first base. When Mal- 
zonc at third wound up and threw the 
ball, it went past me in a trajectory so 
flat that ihe ball never rose above eye 
level on its way into Vernon's glove. 
Out beyond the base paths, the out- 
fielders had reached their positions. They 
were so far away I didn't feel we were 
identified with the same project. Deep 
back in the bleachers I could see a man. 
sitting up there alone, remov ing his coal 
to enjoy the afternoon sun, 

I linally faced the plate. Howard 
was there waiting, his big dust-gray mitt 
up for the warmup pilches. 1 threw him 
a couple. Then I wasn't conscious of the 
crowd. I had forgotten that a pitcher, 
whatever his stature, concentrates on 
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the Strike zone to the exclusion of every- 
thing else. The crowd becomes a blur in 
the background. The noise it makes has a 
crisp guality, a sharp babble, since every- 
body is facing you. but it is impossible to 
distinguish its separate parts. Of course, 
if you listen for it. you can liear the 
Stevens vendors' "Hut franks," "Hey. 
/a'-cream heuh," but it isn't like sitting 
in the stands, where you can hang on to 
four or five conversations at the same 
time. Mostly you hear your iiwn voice 
-chattering away, keeping you compa- 
ny in the loneliness, cajoling and threat- 
ening if things begin to go badly, heavy 
in praise al times, much of everything 
Iseing said half aloud, the lips moving, 
because although you know you're be- 
ing watched no one can hear you and the 
sound of your voice has a truly steady in- 
fluence the one familiar verity in those 
strange circumstances. I recall the lirsi 
sentence I spoke to myself was. "O.K.. 
ho. you're goin' to be O.K. Nothin' at 
all to worry about, nothin', nothin'." and 
at that moment, like a crack lawyer 
springing to rebut, the public-address 
system announced the arrival at ihe plate 
of the National I eague's lead-otf batter. 
Richie Ash burn. 

H e stepped into the batter's box 
wearing the bright candy-red-pin- 
siriped uniform of the Phillies. A left- 
handed bailer, he punches at the ball, 
slapping it for a multitude of singles. 
The oiitllcldcrs deploy for him like soft- 
ball players. He chokes so far up on the 
bat that as he waited I could sec his fingers 
flexing two or three inches up on the bat 
handle. I le presented a surprisingly small 
target -indeed, all the butters seemed 
smaller than imagined. Half-conscioiisly 
I had expected (hem to rear high over 
the plate, threatening portraits of pow- 
er- but in fact their physical presence 
at the plate was not as overpowering as 
recognizing them: to look in and sec 
under the batter's helmet a face which, 
jarringly familiar even from the 
pitcher's mound. I had only associated 
previously with newsprint and the 
photographs of the sports sections. 

Behind the plate Howard had settled 
in his crouch, his big min up for the tar- 
get. Concentrating on it. barely aware 
then of Ashburn. I toed the rubber with 
my spikes and with an almost physical 


jolt of will I swung into a slow- wind-up. 
Cndcr the pressure of (he moment I half 
expected to exhibit a pitching form as 
spastic as the cartwheeling fall of a man 
from a high tree. But conditioned reflexes 
took over, and I was surprised at the 
ease with which I got the pilch off. 

I was not prepared, however, for what 
then happened that, rather than speed- 
ing for Howard'scatcher's mitt, the ball 
flung with abandon and propelled by a 
violent mixture of panic and pcni-up 
anxiety let loose, headed straight for 
Ashbiirn's head. Down he went, flat on 
his back, the bat flung away, and an 
explosion of sound a sharp gasp from 
the crowd sailed out of the stands as I 
hurried olT the mound calling out. "Sor- 
ry! Sorry !" 

I ran halfway to the plate. .Ashburn 
picked himself up easily, cvillcelcd his 
hat and looked (nit at me calmly, his 
face imperturbable. I could think of 
nothing to say to him, .So I shrugged 
an inadvcrienl gesture that under the cir- 
cumstances could only have indicated to 
•Ashburn, and lu Howard, standing peer- 
ing at me through the bars of his mask, 
that I had no control whatsoever over 
my pilches. Then I wheeled for tlie 
mound to try again. 

1 threw three more pitches to Ashburn. 
liiuling my self growing in confidence us 
I pitched. 1 threw him another ball, then 
a pitch that he chopped foul. On the next 
delivery he punched under the ball and 
lifted a high lly between third and home. 
Howard threw off his mask with a vio- 
lence that rolled it almost to ihe back- 
stop. and with shin guards clattering 
went after the ball, got under it and 
stomped around with his face upturned 
like a Piute praying for rain until finally 
the ball came down to be smothered in 
his big glove. 

It took a few seconds, while the ball 
was being thrown around the infield, be- 
fore there was any sense of accomplish- 
ment— it came haltingly because, after 
all. one had expected deva.station, not 
a harmless foul ball glinting in the sun. 
But finally it did come, and I lurched 
happily in a tight circle around the pitch- 
er's mound, digging and scraping at the 
dirt with my spikes pretending preoccu- 
pation. If there had been a rosin bag 1 
would have picked it up and fussed with 
It. What had seemed an inhospitable 
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place, a steep uneven hill of din on which 
I moved gingerly and awkwardly, sud- 
denly became somclhing of a natural 
habitat -all around everything was fa- 
miliar. neat and orderly. Hul just as I 
began to admire the unmarked base 
paths, the bases uiuKCupied. with the 
ticiders relaxed in their positions, there 
came a mounting roar from the 
stands, and a player with an es- 
tablished reputation for creat- 
ing disorder in the pitcher's do- 
main trotted up out of the Na- 
tional l.caguc dugout San 
Francisco's Willie Mays. 

lie gels SCI quickly at the 
plate, hopping eagerly into the 
hatter's box, where he nervous- 
ly jiggles and stantps his feci in 
the dust, twisting on his rear 
ftml to get It solidly placed, 
staring dovsn at the plate in 
concentration to sense w hen his 
legs feel set. and when they do 
he reaches 

plate, twice, three limes, with 
the bat before he sweeps it back 
over his right shoulder and 
ctveks It. Tlien for the lirst time 
he looks out at the pitcher. 

Most batters luck their chins 
down and glower out at the 
pitcher from under llie brims of 
their batting helmets which 
makes them look pr«iperly sin- 
ister and threatening. Mays, on 
the other hand, has a pleasant 
face to start with, and he looks 
out at the pitcher with a full, 
honest regard, his chin out, his eyes wide 
as if slightly myopic. Me seems to in- 
spect tlie pitcher as if he were a harm- 
less but puzzling object recently deposited 
on the mound by tlie groundskeeper. 
F'urlhcrmorc. when Mays's face is set in 
determination, his eyebrows arch up so 
that under the balter'.s helmet his expres- 
sion is that of a lingering look of aston- 
ishment. Hut the deception is mild; you 
see the coiled power «if his stance as he 
waits, and the chances are that you'll 
turn away to look at something else. 

I threw Mays three pilches. The mo- 
tion fell easy and the first two pitches 
were low and didn't miss by nuich. W'iih 
the third pitch, though. 1 was aware that 


the ball, almost as it left m> hand, was 
heading accurately for the plate and that 
Mays, flexing his bat back to increase 
the purchase of his sw ing, was going to 
go for it. As his bat came through into 
the pitch. I criuld sense the explosive 
power generated and I llinched. Hut 
from Ihis Hurry of power the ball rose 
straight -a foul ball like -Ashburn's, I 
thought at lirst. but then I saw it carry- 

|X, 


ing out over the infield. I had a glimpse 
of it high absivc me. small but astonish- 
ingly bright in the sunlight, and, remem- 
bering that a pitcher leaves the fielding 
to his inliclders, I ran head down toward 
lirst to vacate the mound for iliem. 

I misjudged the ball badly. Actually, 
it came down back of the shortstop's 
position. Billy Martin was there to catch 
it. and as I walked back to the mound 
he threw the ball to Maizone. and it be- 
gan to go from inliclder to inlieldcr In 
that tine ritual of speeding the ball 
•'around the Morn" which gives the 
pitcher a moment to peck modestly 
out from his cap and savor what he's 
just done. It was line. 


I stood absorbing that October instant 
so that It would be forever available for 
recall now blurred, of course, and frag- 
mentary like the nickelodeon films nf 
the Ocmpscv-f irpo fight you sec in the 
amusement parks, but still sufficient to 
pul me back there on the mound; seeing 
again and feeling the sudden terror of 
Niavs uncoiling his bat. but then watch- 
ing in surprise the ball rise dean and 
harmless. Billy Martin circling 
under it. catching it then and 
removing it from his glove to 
peer at it as if he'd never seen 
a baseball before. 

I felt coming on a inuni.ic 
grin of achievcmcni which I h.id 
to control, knowing tliat pitch- 
ers don't grin after gelling a 
man out, and so 1 solemnly 
stomped around the mound, ti- 
dying it up. watching with side- 
long glances the bull whip from 
inficldcr to inficlder, l inally 
Nelson Fox. the big orange-size 
chaw pushing out the side of his 
face, trotted onto the mound, 
looking at the ball in his hand, 
jiggling it. llien popping it in tlie 
air at me and saying, ‘■('omc 
on. kid. easy. easy, easy." 

T liat is all of that day that 
I really would like to re- 
member. Perhaps a bit more: 
that when 1 got the ball from 
it fell familiar to the hand, 
a weapon suddenly adaptable, 
an instrument perfectly suited 
to my design. Of course. I 
should liavc known lx*ller. 
Polishing the hall, the glove slung on the 
wrist. 1 turned on the mound and saw 
Frank Robinson, the great Cincinnali 
slugger, standing in the batter's box. I 
knew then that the pitcher's pleasure is 
a fragmentary thing, that the dugouls. 
like sausage machines, eject an unending 
succession of hitters to destroy any mo- 
mentary complacency a pitcher may 
feci during an afternoon of work. 

Regardless, as I looked in at Robin- 
son. witli Howard behind him adjusting 
his mask. I thought: Well, why not. 
I've done pretty well so far now's the 
time to unleash my curve ball, the hook, 
After all. Fd promised myself to throw 
that lazy roundhouse curve of mine just 
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La Bonne Vie/ 

Discover the exhilaration of a Vespa ride ... a new 
kind of life that takes you places. You'll love the 
freedom of Vespa, take pride in its flawless crafts- 
manship and performance. Vespa is styled for the 
young at heart. 

A symphony of incomparable beauty and riding plea- 
sure . . . soft as Italian silk . . . heady as Riviera 
wine . . . keyed to the style of the future with new 
quiet power. Designed and engineered by craftsmen 
of quality. 

Sold and serx'iced in the United States by franchised 
Cushman dealers. 

For free literature or deafer name, contact: 
CUSHMAN MOTORS 7072 No.}7st. uncoln. nebr. 

A subi'diary of OulDoartf Marine Corporation 
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IT INCLUDES STOP-WATCH FOR TIMING SPORTS 



IT GIVES CAR'S M.P.H. OVER MEASURED COURSE 




IT CONVERTS TO AVIATOR’S 12-HR. RECORDER 


AND STOP TO REST: IT MEASURES REMAINING 
TIME-OUT. TAKES YOUR PULSE. THE WORLD’S 
BUSIEST WATCH -HAS MORE USES THAN EVER 
COUNTED! WATERPROOF*. SHOC K - RE SISTANT. 
AND KEEPS FIENDISHLY GOOD TIME. StOO AT 
FINE JEWELERS OR WRITE FOR FACT-BOOK TO 
CROTON WATCH CO., 404 PARK AVE. SO., N.Y. 16 



CHRONOMASTER 

BY CROTON NIVADAGRENCHEN 
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DREAM OF OLORY 

to see what would luippen to it. And 
perhaps if the hook worked, I'd chance 
the change-of-pace and maybe even the 
knuckicr. Cdventhc opportunity. 1 knew 
It would be unforgisablc not to try all 
the pitches in my repertoire: and so, 
swallowing hard, nervous again after the 
heady triumph of retiring the lirst two 
batters. I worked my lingers around the 
scams until I had the ball held properly 
for the curse. Robinson, the victim, was 
standing easily in the batter's bos: How- 
ard had sctlled into his position, his 
glove raised as a target. I didn't see how 
1 could tell Howard a curve was coming 
up without lipping olf Robinson. My 
catcher would have to tend for himself 
as best he could. I thought, and I 
pumped my arm twice and swung into 
the wind-up. 

As I came through the dolisery <»r my 
curse 1 failed to snap my wrist siiHi- 
cicnily and m> hook got away from me 
in majestic sty le -sailing far over both 
Robinson's and Howard's heads tes the 
wire screen behind home plate. It was 
such an c\lrar>rdinary wild pilch that I 
felt that I had to make some comment: 
what I'd done was loo undignilied to 
pass unnoticed. And so once again I 
hurried off the iin>und calling out. "Sor- 
ry I Sorry !" I toward and Robinson ga/cd 
"III at me. both startled, I think, perhaps 
even awed by the strange irajcciory of 
my pilch. The embarrassment was in- 
tense. and It took me a few pitches to 
steady down after the aliempicd hook. 

I inally I liirew a pitch Robinson found 
to his liking. He brenight his hands 
around and the ball soaresl out between 
Mantle and Cers in sleep left center field, 
drt'ppcd between them and rolled fs)r 
the babe Ruth memorial out by the 
llagpoie. By the lime it was back in the 
inlield Robinson ssas standingon second. 

The public-address system announced 
"twci psnnis for the National 1 eague." 
and Robinson, his job ilone. trotted in 
from second base. I didn't base to worry 
about a man jiggling up and down the 
base paths, (hit there was something 
else bothering me as I watched 1 rnie 
banks, the htjme run king of the Na- 
tional League, step out of the on-deck 
circle and head for the plate. Of tlie six 
pitches I'd thrown to Robinson one or 


two had seemed to me to catch the 
strike £one. He hadn't gone for them, 
and there was no umpire to contradict 
his choice. I hadn't arranged for an um- 
pire for the simple reason that I didn't 
trust my control. I didn’t consider, hoss- 
cver. the possibility that the batters -- 
and quite properly, since money was 
at stake might gel finicky about the 
pitches aiul wail for one they fell they 
could gel "aholl" of. 

I had a grand opportunity to study 
banks. Or. rather. Banks wasupat the 
plate for such a long time ihai for days 
afterwards a slight and regretted lug at 
the memory would disclose him clearly 
III my mind's eye: a right-handed bat- 
ter. slender, suinding scry quietly back 
in the farlhcsi recesses of the hatter's 
box. He had none of the nervous lislgcl- 
ing of a Mays or a Ted U illianis. his 
bat steady and civckcd up vertically I'le- 
hind his right ear. rarely leveled out in 
a practice swing as he waited with his 
eyes peering out calmly from licnealh 
the Cubs' oiilsi/cii cap. His whc’ic aui- 
tilde was one of such detachment that 
I fouiul it unnerving to pitch to him. 
Once in a while he'd step out of the 
batter's box and. resting his bat against 
his knees, he'd slowly pour dust frotn 
one palm to the other before settling 
back in w iih an altiliule of faint disdain, 
as if in his opinion the pitcher's slaiuie 
was that of a mimvr functionary vvhosc 
sole duty was to servo up a fat pitch. 

1 threw banks a it'lal of 2.^ pilches. 
There may not have Ivcn an umpire lo 
judge their quality, but it was certain 
that banks found very few to his liking. 
Sometimes he would lean «*ver and 
watch the hail right into Howard's 
glc’vc, then look up with a small en- 
couraging smile, as if to indicate that 
ii was close that if the pitch had lx;cn 
a shade nearer the center of the plate, 
why. lie would have whipped his bal 
around. Occasionally he would foul a 
pitch off into the stands, and froni the 
lirst-hase dugoul somcotic would roll a 
new hall out to the mound: I'd pick it 
up. stalk back onto the mound, ga/c 
mournfully at banks, concentrate then 
on the bulk of Howard's catcher's mill, 
crank up and let lly. 

As 1 worked away, my ctmirol began 
to vanish under the pressure. My sense 


of well-being, nol boihered by Robin- 
son's double, began xo deteriorate. 1 
started to talk to myself loiidl> ; the 
mound, the pitching rubber, previously 
so familiar, quickly became alien ground 
that I stumbled over and couldn't get 
the feel of with my spikes; the baseball 
itself seemed noticeably heavier, the 
seams awry: the whole process of throw- 
ing a ball with accuracy became an ab- 
surdly hard task, and as 1 pitched. Banks 
seemed to recede into the distance, along 
with Howard, until the two of them 
looked like figures viewed through the 
wrong end of a telescope. 

The gravity of my situation with 
Ernie Banks was compounded by not 
having anyone f could turn to. Elston 
Howard, my catcher, cared so little for 
the business at hand -having a full 
ganic to catch later on that often if 
mv pitches were out of the strike /one. 
or in the dust, he'd let them skip by 
without budging for them and balls 
would thud ignoniinioiisly against the 
backstop. Naturally there wasn’t any- 
one in either dugout I could complain 
to neither teammates nor even .1 man- 
ager. The only encouragement I had 
was the faint, apologetic smile of Banks 
himself. A quick, embarrassed look 
around my inlield was no help. Their 
faces were averted: Mickey Vernon was 
looking solemnly into his first base- 
man's gltwc: the {ithcrs were either pre- 
occupied with their sluiciops or scratch- 
ing with theit spikes in the dirt of the 
base paths. In the outfield 1 caught one 
awful gjimpse of Mickey Mantle • 
turned toward one of the other OLiltield- 
ers and patting his mouth in an ostenta- 
tious yawn to show his borcdi>tii. 

Einally, on pitch No. 2.^. Banks lifted 
a high fly ball out to Mantle in right- 
center field, who was not so busy yawn- 
ing that he didn't sec the ball arch t)Ul 
toward him. and standing on the mound 
I saw he was going to catch n. I heased 
a big shuddering sigh of relief to think 
that no longer did I have to look in to see 
Banks standing there with those red- 
striped blue socks high on his legs, his 
small head leaning over the plate, tiic 
ihin smile. . . . And when he came up 
after the game and we joked about it I 
told him that one of the lasting impres- 
sitms of that afternoon wotild be the 
relief 1 felt watching him trudge back to 
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Il's not whether your team wins or lose*; . . . but arc you 
wearing Peps? SOTr Orion, 20Cc wool blend . . . with heel 
ami toe nylon-reinforced. White or solids with Knglislt- 
accenicd lops of dashing blazer siripcs . . . your 
choice of 14 combinations. A mere Sl.OO . 

•wherever yott may be. Several pair soon? 


Nothing more fitting than 


Now fnailahltr.' Siipp-Hasc^ for.'ifcit by Uoleprooj 


HOLEPROOF CORP.. Marietta. Ga. • ANOTHER FINE KAYSER.ROTH PRODUCT 



WONI^ERODS 

D^BLE-BILT. 




So light— yet slim and strong! Only a tubular 
glass Shakespeare \Vonderod is (/ouble-bU: with 
( I ) a reinforcing glass fihei cylirkdrical •wall on 
(he inside, and (2) thousands of parallel glass 
fibers on the outside, straight and continuous 
from butt to tip for strength. Every 'X’onderod 
is built to taper with extra tough, small diam- 
eter (ip for casting, and rugged, power-packed 
butt to hook and land big fish. This patented 
Shakespeare process assures lasting quality in 
every Vt'onderod. © by S'^tespeer* Co i3S8 

Abe>» Ho. 1579 Puih evtlen Worvdorod'— $18.95. Ufl Id righi 
No, T466 Spinning — U9.95, No, »572 CojHnfl — $'4-95, No. 

1451 Fly Wondorod— $19.95, No. 1015 SeU Wolor— $>5.95. 

FREE) WRIfE FOR NEW COtOR FISHING CATALOG 
SHAKESPEARE CO., 0«pt. SI-4, Kolomaioo, Michigai 


THe SYMBOL RESPECTED BY SPORT FISHERMEN , 


the dugout. trailing his bat along behind 
him as if it had become heavy during 
that long slay ofhis at the plate. 

Ernie Hanks was followed in the bat- 
ter's box by Frank Thomas, then play- 
ing for the Pittsburgh Pirates. He was 
the only baiter I faced who loomed over 
the plate. Despite a large, homely, 
friendly face over which his blue plastic 
helmet perched like a birlhdiiy paper 
hat. Thomas' si;c made him look d.in- 
gerous: he had an upright batting stance 
which made him easier to pilch to than 
Banks, but the hat loi>ked small and 
limber in his hands, and when he swung 
and missed one of my first pitches to 
him I imagined I heard the bat sing in 
the air like a willow switch. Thomas 
whacked the seventh pitch I threw him 
in a long high arc. deep into the upper 
deck in left field. The ball looped in at 
the downward end of tls trajectory, and 
above the swelling roar of the crowd 1 
could hear it smack against the slats of 
an empty seal. The upper I'eck was de- 
serted, and it was -a long time Ivcfore a 
scampering boy. leaping the empty rows 
like a chamois, found the ball and held 
it alofi. triuniphanl. the white of il just 
barely visible at that great distance. The 
hall was hit well over 400 feel, and aficr 
the roar that had accompanied its flighl 
had died down you could still hear the 
crowd bu//ing. 

M y own reaction, as I stood on the 
mound, was not one of shame, 
or outrage. Perhaps it should have been, 
particularly following my dilTiculties with 
Banks, but actually my reaction was one 
of wonderment at the power necessary 
to propel a ball out of a major league 
park. I could hardly believe a ball could 
be hit so far, Every time 1 return to 
Yankee Stadium I automatically iivok 
up into the section where the ball hit -- 
it was section 34 — remembering then 
that I enjoyed a strong feeling of identi- 
fication with Thomas’ feat, as if 1 were 
his partner rather than his opposition, 
and that between us we’d connived to 
arrange what had happened. It was as if 
I’d wheeled to watch the ball climb that 
long way for the upper deck and called 
out, ’’Look, look what I’ve helped en- 
gineer!” 

rnnunued 
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Our number one salesman. 


Even people who hove never been neor o 
VW con tell you how good the service is. 
It’s more thon just o reputotion. 

It's become a legend. 

Once you've got a legend on your bonds, 
'You’ve got to live up to if. And we do. 

VW dealers see to_it (hot you get the 
some front-door treatment whether you're 


buying a new cor or just having your old 
one greased. 

It’s the kind of feeling you'd hope for if 
you drove up in o $5,CXX) cor. 

Only you don’t hove to hope for it. 

Of course, the Volkswagen itself helps ex- 
ploin why our service is so good. 

We don’t moke sweeping chonqes every 


yeor ond turn it info a mechanic’s nightmare. 

When a mechonic works on the some bosic 
cor year after yeor, it's no wonder he gets 
to know it inside out. 

And so it's no wonder people 
keep coming bock. With friends. 

If that isn't o solesman, we don't 
know what is. 
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to send and receive loud and clear 

Meet the modern walkie-talkie — Webcor’s new MirRO-350 
Trassckiver! Transistorized down to 13 ounces, this palm-held 
transmitter-receiver is the sportinc proposition of the year. Take it 
hunting, fishing, camping or farming. No license required; this is 
Citizens Band radio. No engineering degree required either. Webcor 
engineers refined it down to two simple controls— an OfT-On-Volume 
control and a Push-to-Talk bar. Nine transistors give it more than a 
mile of thrust: its ten-section telescoping antenna pulls in the signals. 
The case is unbreakable. So is the price. $99.95, $189.95 the pair. 

For free booklet, "Wnlkk'Talkie Goes Civilian”, describ- 
ing the many uses oj Citizens Band radio, write Webcor, 

Inc., 5610 W. Bloomingdale, Chicago 39, Illinois. 
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Gil Hodgtfs, ihc f>i'dgcr first basc- 
man. foilnwcd Thomas in ihc batter's 
box. stepping in. hitching up his base- 
ball pants, reaching out then and rub- 
bing up the fat part of his bat as he set 
himself, picking again at those pants as 
if about to wade into a shallow pond. 
The> call him Moon, and I remember 
how he looked, the rather beefy pleas- 
ant face under the blue helmet, and the 
blue piping of the Dodger uniform, and 
I remember the line-drive single he hit. 
how easy and calculated his swing, and 
how sharpls that hit of his was going 
out. But mainly I remember something 
else. 

It was while Hodges was at the plate 
that the inner 'oice. which had been 
mumbling inaudihly at lirst. and calm- 
l>, began to gel out of control. On the 
pitcher's mound I was conscious not of 
the hum of the crowd or even, closer at 
hand, the encouragement of ilie inlield- 
ei‘s. What I remembered was this voice 
chattering awa> within m> head, offer- 
ing comfort, encouragement, advice. I 
was acutely aware of this separation (tf 
mind and bodv: the mind seemed sit- 
uated in a sort of observation booth 
high above the physical self, looking 
down, like a skeptical foreman, and of- 
fering a steads commentary. 

During the first moments on the pitch- 
er's mound, as ffichic Ashhurn set him- 
self at the plate, the voice occupied itself 
with the general urging to "calm down 
and take it easy," but 1 felt the h>pi>crisy 
nonetheless, the hysteria lurking close 
at the edge of the voice, like a hyena be- 
yond the firelight, and my mouth was 
very dry. 

After the astonishing success with 
Richie Ashhurn and Willie Mays, tlieir 
high flics both caught in the infield, the 
voice became almost uncontrollable 
with delight. In its pleasure at the ma- 
chine under observation it cried out to 
it "How t'go. hebe!" and "Boy. you 
kid!" and also there bounced around 
within my head such strange, effusive ex- 
clamations as "Ciol-ding it!" and "Ciec- 
7U/1'' and when the grin tried to spread 
across my face it was in reaction to this 
close harmony between body and spirit. 

But during Banks's tenure the inner 
voice refused to stay contained within 
enniinufd 
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Lulihama stl!v,■tlrde.\^, Mm Difiliiid von Sihdnieldt aho vpeaks l^nglhli ami /'rem h . . . Puenily. 


Miss Dietlind von Schdnfelcit Invites You to an Unusual Supper Party 


This charming yovmg woman is a Lufthansa stewardess. She 
is typical of her colleagues who all have this in common: 
gracious background, poise and charm, intelligence and edu- 
cation. Every Lufthansa stewardess must, in addition to her 
native German, speak fluent English and at least one other 
language. Only about two of every ten applicants make the 
grade. The standards are high. 

But you and every passenger benefit. For when you fly 
Lufthan.sa Senator .Service (First Class), you'll experience some- 
thing agreeably different. Every flight is a charming, informal 
Continental supper parly, eight jet-smooth miles over the 
Atlantic. There's a Bar and Lounge too, aboard Lufthansa's 


707 Jet Intercontincntals. If you're planning a trip to Europe 
or on to the Orient, plan to fly Lufthansa. Discuss it with 
your Travel Agent. 

: • Somiop daily -Vch' York to Frankfiirl 
: • X'unsiop fH Jtr weekly Chicago to Frankfort 

• • Direct twice weekly San Franchco to Paris A Frankfurt 

• • Direct twice weekly \Umtrea\ to Frankfurt 

• • Via RuUs-Royce-Powered Boeing 707 Jet Interconiinentah 
I • Senator Bar and Lounge on every flight 

• Defkiotis Hot Meals I’n Economy Chiss 


^g^LUFTHANSA 


Offices in principal cities of the V.S.A. and Canada 



STANLEY BLACKER DISCOVERS FORTREI nnil 1 . oloiTiilly put 
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lleiliicps wjisli-wpui- cure to a Tniiiiiiunn. I'hirl l.ooin taliric of Fortrel 
jio!yesl«*i' anil cot 1 on in olive, brow n a in I blue plaids. About ijtbri at fjord 
iV 'raylor. N. Y. it liranches: Ihills, .Milwnukee, all stores; llinilies- 
I hit clier-SiitTrin. Detroit; Kaiifinann’s, i'il t sliiii'(;h; Meier it Frank, 
Port land it Siileiii, Ore. Cehiiiese Fiber', ('o,, IHO Madi>iin Ave.. N , Y. HI. 
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my head. The lips began to move, and 
my mumbled voice, for some reason 
with a southern inflection which I have 
never used before or since, became in- 
creasingly audible on that lonely hill, 
moaning and squeaking like the fluttery 
breath of a tuckered hound. 

"I.ookit that thing go out ihcah!" 
it gasped when Banks had linally de- 
parted. and Frank Thomas’ long home 
run started for the depths of the upper 
deck. “Lawd almighty!” 

W hat caused the voice to crack ut- 
terly was a string of seven balls I 
threw to Oil Hodges before he hit three 
fouls in a row and then his single, none 
of these first pitches close enough to the 
plate to get him to so much as twitch the 
bat off his shoulder. At first the voice 
offered its usual counsel not to push 
the ball and to take things easy. Present- 
ly. however, it got exasperated "Hey. 
come on now. bear down. Ah say” — 
like a short-tempered farmer training a 
pup to come to heel, Then finally, as 
the control continued to flag, the panic 
surged in not by degrees but quickly, 
like a prowler's bulk suddenly filling a 
doorway, and it came in and throttled 
the voice so that all that came out was 
a thin high squeak. 

And then this curious thing happened. 
The voice turned traitor. It w'cnt defeat- 
ist on me. It escaped and ran off, wash- 
ing its hands of the whole miserable 
business. But it didn't desert me com- 
pletely. Much worse, it capered around 
out there on the periphery, jeering and 
catcalling. "You po’ fat fool, y’think 
y'all pretty fat and smart standing out 
theah pitching, hey? Well, lemme tell 
yo’ sumpin. Y’all can't pitch yo’ way 
out of a paper bag, that's what. Jes' try. 
Jes' le's sccyo' try putting the ball ovah 
the plate." 

So I would try — and when the ball 
missed the strike zone under Hodges' 
watchful eye, the voice would cackle 
gleefully. "Y'all see that? Oh my! Y'all 
see that ball roll in the dust? Ladies an' 
gen'men. d'y'all observe that ball drop 
down theah in the dirt? Haw! Haw! 
Haw!” it would roar gustily in my head. 
"Haw! Haw! Haw!" 

My physical disintegration started in 



TRIG^keeps a man so odor- free 
a bloodhound couldn’t find him! 


You couldn’t ask for more protection . . .or a . 
faster way of putting it on! New TRIG deodorant ^ ^ 
gives you solid protection against odor— for up k ^ 
to 27 hours. All-day protection against perspi- P —IB 
ration. Plus roll-on application and a clean, L — ^ 
shaving-lotion scent. Can you beat that? No sir. P — H 
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You can perform better 
with a GUINNESS coming up! 



CUIXXKSS putu 
II gitiilc in your | 

i/tnss . . . straight « 

or mixed with | 

Iwer, ginger ale, / 

■olasor tonic. ^ J 
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First time you try a Guinness^, you may make a 
face. (T'/ui^’s fntnk, isn't it?) Think nothing? of 
it. ('lUinness stout Is not every man’s drink. Hut 
it’s no secret who (hnst like the Guinness taste! 

It i.s the man who is male, masculine and mijrhty. 
He finds Guinness’ strong, partly-bitter flavor 
just right. ^Yhere men are men. Guinness i 
matches their vigor with robust cooling refresh- 
ment. If you’re the Guinne.ss type, nothing else 
gives you its goodness. Buy Guinness to drink 
with l)eer, half-and-half ...or it’s ijrvaf alraiuht 


GUINNESS!.. 

A FULL-BODIED BREW FOR ABLE-BODIED WIEN 



IMPORTED BV HEUBLEIN FOOD IMPORTING CO., HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


;U Ihc same lime and il progressed quick* 
l>. For 20 minutes 1 had been burning 
e\er> pilch in. feeling that if 1 let up and 
tried to guide the ball across the plate 
m> control would vanish. \ hadn't both- 
ered to pace m>self. and b\ the time 
Hodges -tood in at the plate I was e.- 
hiuisted. I felt the numbness of it seep 
through mv svsteni like a sea mist. 
.'Xcuieiv conscious of m> phvsical self. I 
fancied I could sec the engine straining 
and laboring - -the heart crashing and 
thundering in the rib cage like an over- 
worked pump, the lungs billowing in and 
out as they whistled heavy warm gouts 
of air up the long shaft of the throat and. 
below'. ilie sit>inach churning and ambu- 
lating and wondering whv breakfast 
hadn't been sent down to it that day. or 
lunch, Fir that mailer, and peeved about 
il. And then this whole oscillating edi- 
fice would tip and -swa> in the delivers 
of a pitch, the muscles convoluting and 
squeaking as otf the pilch would go and 
then as everything came to a shudder- 
ing and whee/ing pause down would 
drift that jeering inner voice of mine: 
•■\ ou nut! Vini fat fool nut! Y'all missed 
the plate uvutii!" 

When I finally got the ball over and 
Hodges lined out his hit. I felt like lying 
down. My interest in the proceedings 
was strongly atfecled now by an oncom- 
ing di//incss. a di// mess with a high ring- 
ing sound like the hum of a liny hug 
caught deep back in the coniines of the 
ear. While the ball was being fired in by 
Mickey Mantle in center. I was bent 
over, purting hard, and trying to clear 
my head of its sounds and mists. I could 
feel the October sun pressing on my neck. 
When I looked up. Stan Lopata. the 
Phillies' catcher, was settling himself in 
the batter’s bov. He has a pronounced 
crouch at the plate as he awaits the 
pilch. hunched overasif he'd been seized 
by a sudden stomach cramp. Naturally, 
his stance diminishes his strike zone con- 
siderably. despite the fuel that he's a 
big man. and I looked down at him in 
dismay. 

I threw him 15 pitches. He seemed as 
permanent a fixture at the plate as a cast- 
iron garden sculpture. My mouth was 
ayar w ilh fatigue, and I was swept by the 
numbing despair that must grip Fnglish 

ionlmitfJ 
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Everybody smile! A wide grin of enjoyment is always in the picture with 
you and a Lone Star fiberglass cabin cruiser. Aptly named the N’ACIATIONER, 
this IT-footer is reaily to follow your family with such conveniences as enclosed 
cabin, man-sized l)uuks. and loads of storage space, before hitting tlie vacation 
trail, be sure to see your Lone Star dealer about a real \ ACATIO\ER deal — 
including a matching I.one Star trailer, cngiJieered for quick launching and 
loading at any spot. Look him up in the Yellow Pages, [ 



17 n. VACATIONER 
$1B05 f.O.b. lully 
equipped: twin cush- 
ioned berths, pilot 
wheel, lights ((lying 
bridge, canopy, and 
pilot seats optional). 




BOATS 


6«n«rml office*: Box ?tSP Pleno, Toit*. Writ* for fr** 4. color c«t*- 
log. Ovor 3,000 «uthon**d daoltrs in th* Unit** Slat**, C*n*e* 
and Maxico . • ■ Plant* m Pienda, Indiana, Pannayivania, Taxas. 





DREAM OF GLORY w 



IS FOUND ONLY 


ON THE 


WORLD’S FINEST GLOVES 


Here's the one true “ped- 
igree" glove line — “Heart of 
the Hide" by Rawlings. Made 
of the world's finest leather, 
these gloves have the newest 
and finest features. More pro- 
fessional ball players use 
“Heart of the Hide" than any 
other kind of glove. 


ST. LOUIS • NEW YORK « LOS ANGELES » DALLAS » CHICAGO 


ANNOUNCE NEW WAY 
TO SHRINK PAINFUL 
HEMORRHOIDS 

Science Find* Healing Subttance That 
Relieve* Pain — Shrink* Hemorrhoid* 

For the first time science has found a 
new hcjihnc suhsiiincc with the astonishint; 
nhilily to shrink hemorrhoMt.s anil to relievo 
pain. Thousanils have been relieved— without 
rcMirt to surgery. 

In cii.-nC after ease, while jrcntly relievinR 
pain, aetual reduction (shrinki>i;e) took 
place. 

.Most amnr.injr of all -results were so 
thoriiUKh that sulTerers made astonishinK 
siateinents like "i'llca have censed to be a 
pr.il.lem!” 

The secret is a new healinir sub.itance 
( Rill. I>ync'* ) — discovery of a world-famous 

This substance is now available in «i<p- 
pnnilory or oiiitmewr form under the name 
/V.-;„irn(ion //». Ask for it at all druK 


New - 16mm SOUND FILM IN COLOR 

8th CANADA CUP, Dublin, Ireland 

Imoturiio SAM SNCAD t ARNOLD PAtMffi 

In Smashing Golf Victory for U.S.A. 
Over Top Pros From 30 Countries 

Avo.loble fof Club Book net 
WrH» Of Phono Bill GHhens ■ PL 7-6600 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL FILMS INC. 
733 Savanfh Av«nu*. N*w York 19, N.V. 




LESS THAN *490 

for a professional 2 'A s/I reflex? 


Yes. l or less thun a thiriJ the %490 price of comparable 
smglc-lcns reHexes, the new Kalimar Rellex SL ^ives 
you: Ffcset-lcns interchangeability, slow speeds to 
1/5. Versatile accessories. With 80 mm f: 3 - 5 lens, 
$119-95; plus case, $12.50. Tele lens, $79.50; w. a. 
lens. $99.50. For literature, write: Kalimar Inc., 1909 
S. Kinpshighway, St. Louis 10, .Missouri. 


KALIMAR DID 


In 33 nations. Kalimar means hne cameras, T I 
accessories and optics: from $6.95 I I T 

$395. Distributed in U. S. A. by Arel Inc. | ^ ^ 


bowlers who ofien have lo work tlic 
same pair of balsnicn for two or ihrec 
hours, often more, l.opata and I were a 
sturdy pair, joined together b> the um- 
bilical eord of my wildness —and also by 
his proiiensity for hitting fouK. He hit 
six of them, lashing out like a cobra from 
his coil, and the ball ttouid flee in big 
htips down past the coaching boxes or 
loft into the stands. 

A i this point Eilston Howard. m\ long- 
^ sUlTeriiigcatcher. took a sudden, al- 
most proprietary interest in the proceed- 
ings. I iliink that crouching there in the 
dust behind home plate he'd counted on 
his lingers and realized that if \\c could 
gel Lopala out, there was only one more 
b.itter to go. Prex iously . his reluctance to 
enter the spirit of things was such that 
ho could barely persuade himself to lift 
his glose for a target. Nosv he began lo 
rise from liiscrouch afterevery pitch and 
lire the ball back with increasing speed 
steaming it back, trying to snap me out 
of my wildness. He threw the ball with 
an accuracy that miKkcd m> control, 
Inirder than I was pitching it to him. 
and linally at such xelocity into my weak- 
ly padded glove that I siilTcrcd a deep 
bone bruise winch discolored my left 
hand for over a week. “Come on. kid. 
lay it in. " 1 heard him call out once, 
making a list of his right luind ;ind pump- 
ing it at me. as if by sheer determination 
he could will my pitches into the strike 
zone. But the pitch always seemed to 
tail off, missing by an inch, or perhaps a 
foot— a moan escaping me as it did 
and then I had to face the agony of 
Howard's return slapping hard enough 
in the glove to force a sh;irp inlake of 
breath. 

Suddenlv the inner voice burst loudly 
upon my senses. It had been saying 
nothing of importance -just the usual 
niillery. still calling me a "fat fool" and 
an “aggressive nut," but from a distance, 
hardly distinguishable at times frt>ni the 
high whine of dizziness humming in my 
ears, tint then my hand drifted up and 
touched my brow, tinding it as wet and 
cold as the belly of a trout. It was a dis- 
closure which sent the voice spinning olf 
in a Cracker Cassandra's wail of doom. 
“Mall God!" it cried out, “y'all gonna 
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All ihe car a inan cciuld ask f»r— the fabulous FIAT 
SPIDEH. Agile, exciting, comfortable. Stunning Italian 
st)ling by Pinin Farina. Careful Italian craflsmansliip in 
every detail. A tidy 1221 cc. engine with a well-mannered 
growl. A tuckaway soft lop and optional hard top too, if 
you want it. Koll-up windows, plenty of legruom, and twice 
as many thrills. And price? A real surprise— only $2,595“ 


for the 1200 SPIDER shown. How can you go wrong? 
Try it — lame a mountain tomorrow. But be warned: the 
SPIDER will spoil you b)r any other car. 

*Su{Ki*»ted pric*. port pi •niry, N«w York. Acceupriot irtciudad at no extra cKarpe' 
heater, defioater. wn>tewaila, windthicld washers, electric wipers, turn tignala. under- 
custcng. leatherette Interiora, loctrlhg o** cep. finned aluminum brake drums Fiat sup- 
oested prices— 16 models In ail — start at low ai $096 p.« e. New York; allahtty higher 
on West Coast Authorised sales, parts and service throughout U. S. snd Csnsda. 



For overseas delivery see your neerest Flat Dealer, travel agent or write 
to the Flat Motor Company. Inc-. 500 F.fth Ave., New York 36, N. Y 






Which glass holds the Scotch? 


S UKI’RISIXCLY— all three glasses 
hold King’s Ransom Scotch. IJui 
what is Scotch doing in a cordial glass 
and a brandy snifter? The answer 
should intrigue you. 

As you’d expect, Scotch fanciers for 
years have enjoyed King’s Ransom in 
highballs and cocktails. Hut lately 
they’ve also begun serving it in a most 


imaginative way — after iliiincr as a 
ii^ht lujueur. 

We warmly approve. King’s Ransom 
has moot/. Its classic Imhkjiici and full 
body invite delicate savoring and sen- 
suous sipping. Its llavtiur is fragrant 
with mcmi)rics of {Kmc fires, woody 
glens and burn water. Its rich Malt 
Whiskies from the Highlatnls are the 


very Iwst of the basic types of Scotch. 

Knjoy versatile Kittg's Ransom — the 
"Round the W’(»rld’’ Scotch — when- 
ever. however you please. You’ll dis- 
cover that holding any glass that holds . 
King’s Ransom is a richly satisfying 
experience. 


hnportft/ solely by (Uenmore Distilleries 
Company, l^tiisville, Krntucl{y 



DRtAM OF GLORY o,„fW 


faint out hcah. Lawd Alrnahly! ^■'gonna 
faint!" 

I'd just cainiht the ball from Howard, 
grimacing as it whacked into the glove, 
and as I felt the lurch of nausea and that 
piercing disclosure echo in the brain I 
dropped the ball. My lingers began 
bumping gently against each other in a 
disembodied fashion, suggesting that 
they too had joined the voice in revolt. 

I stared at the lingers, fascinated. When 
I bent for the ball, the head cleared 
slightly, and the fingers came back under 
control. Hut I knew then that it was only 
u matter of time, and not too much of it. 
before that prescient wail would be proved 
accurate. I tned to persuade myself that 
you don't collapse out on the pitcher's 
mound in front of 20, (KK) people. lUit I 
knew, as I stood iheie in that monieiuaiv 
calm of self-appraisal, that the energy 
was draining from me like meal from a 
punctured burlap sack, and that present- 
ly I would stumble and go down. 

Of course. 1 could have walked olT the 
field, but calling tflT tlie whole thing 
just sioppiiig seemed too complicated. 
What would happen then? There was no 
one to finish the job. The American 
League ci>iildn't bat. SVhat would Mick- 
ey Mantle sav'.’ How wi>uld the M.DOO 
be dividevl? Anyllung scented inlinilcls 
more complicated than slaying. St' I be- 
came absolutely resigned to continuing, 
even if It meant falling in a heap, as limp 
and pale on the mound as a massive 
rosin bag. 

Ihere remained one small hope. If 
I could last through Lopaia and Hill 
Ma/croski of the I’itlsburgh Pirates, the 
i.isi halter in the N.iiional League line- 
up. 1 might gel a cliaiicc while the le.ims 
changed sides to pulfa bit in the cool of 
the ilugoul. to put a wet towel around 
the back id' the neck, and perhaps fuKl 
.1 second wind to get through 1 o\ and 
Mantle and Kuenn and the others in the 
American League balling order. It was 
a forlorn hope, and not one to look for- 
ward to with eagerness. 

As soon as I started throwing to l.o- 
piita again, the weight of the previous 
20 minutes of hard throwing by then 
I d thrown a few pilches short of 70 
pressed down hard like a stifling tropic 
heat. The held seemed as limitless under 



Pack the shaver that 
packs its own power! 


If you’re on the go anywhere from 
Maine to Malta — you can have 
quick, clean Norelco shaves mile^ 
from any electric socket. The all- 
new Norolco Sport.«man runs on two 
flashliglit batteries concealed in the 
case. You get ail tlie stay-at-home 
smoothness of world-famous Norelco 
self-sliarpening rotary blades plu.s 
easy ‘Hip-top’ cleaning. New pocket- 
slim case has mirror in cover Jind 
hou.se.s quick-recoil cord. Tlie perfect 


gift! (’omplete in smart, compact 
navv-and-white case. .See it at vour 
Norelco dealer today. .Also available; 
New ‘floating-head' Speedsliaver. 
(AC DC S‘29.9ri: ‘flip-top' Speed- 
shaver’. World's largest seller, 
(AC DC) $21.95 

the alt-new 
self-powered / 

SPORTSMAN 

Only *1995 
(Less balte/ies) 


f^orelco' 

> c Br\B-r CM A M 


North Americ.an T*hilips ('ompanv, Inc., 100 l-’jiat 42n(i St., NcwYiirk 17. N Y. 
Nort'lcu IS known ne PliiliShnvi- in Canada and throughout ihc rosl of the froc world. 
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DRflAM OF GLORY 

(hat blading sun us u desert, spreading 
out forever on all sides, unreal, and the 
players stitFand distant as obelisks in a 
surrealist landscape. The whine in my 
ears increased, the nausea fiilminaling. 
the knees rubbers, so shaky that the des- 
ert's Ihity wasdisturbed, and the ground 
itself began to undulate softly and thick- 
ly. like a bog. and there were times when 
the motion became siolent and the pitch- 
er's mound hunched up under me so that 
1 teetered on its summit, on the cone of 
a vast anthill w-hosc slopes beat w-ith that 
insect hum. At times its physical astscct 
would be inverted, and I would find my- 
self at the bottom of a murky hollow, 
the air heavy and clammy, and I would 
twist and ct)nvolutc and hurl a baseball 
as heavy and malleable as a ripe mango, 
throwing it toward Lopata. perched on 
that distant rim as implacable in the 
distance as a squatting .Sphinx, 

I don't remember Lopata grounding 
out. but he did, tinally, hitting a big. 


hopping ground ball toward the short- 
stop position, where I was told after- 
wards Billy Martin first gave a little 
startled jump as if in surprise to hear the 
whack of the ball being hit. then moved 
for it on legs that were described as ■‘stilf 
from disuse" (after all. he'd been stand- 
ing in his position for sonic lime), and 
promptly fumbled it. I don't remember 
that at all. 

1 don't remember Bill Ma/eroski ci- 
ther. I only know f pitched to him that 
aficrnoon-about four pitches. But 
when 1 look at his photographs in the 
sports maga/ines I feel no as'-ocialion, 
no sense of recognition. 

T he hrsi definable face that emerged 
from the thick mist that descended 
on me when Ma/croski came to the plate 
was that of Ralph Houk — the lough, 
confident, ehaw-chewing Vankec coach 
who is now Casey Stengel’s successor as 
the Yankee manager. I was first aware 
of him whet) J .sensed a movement on the 
lirst-basc foul line and turned to see him 


coming toward me. 1 glowered at him. 
W hatever his reputation, as he came out 
over the base line I looked upon him as 
an intruder. He came on in a slow, non- 
chalant amble, looking off into the out- 
field. then down in front of his feel, 
never at me. and there was no apparent 
purpose in mind -just a man strolling 
across the infield -and then he came 
within the dirt circumference of the 
pitcher's mound, climbing stiff-legged 
up toward me. and he put his hand out 
for the ball. 

"Needle-lily-eh'.’” he said. 

"What!" I cried. 

“Need a little help, hey?" 

1 stared furiously at him. 

“Kid, you look a little tired out," he 
said patiently. “Don't you want some 
help?" He kept his hand out for the ball. 

“No. no. no," I said. My voice came 
out in a croak. “Gotta finish, i.emme 
pitch just a li'l more." But llouk didn't 
turn for the dugoul; he smiled, very 
broadly this time, and kepi his hand out. 

Finally I took a step forward, dropped 
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CONDITIONS 

h 

HEALS 

h 

PROTECTS 


Is Your Skin Tender, Red or 
'Razor Raw ’After Shaving? 

MAGIC DROPS OF afta* 

works wonders on sensitive skin 


Dry, tondtT skin Ls ea.sily irritatod, 
uncomfortablp to shave, AFTA'S spe- 
cial inKreilirnts condition your skin; 
kt-ep tissue.s ftu-iing soft and pliable 
for easier shaving day after day. 

AI-TA is the only leading after sliavc 
skin conditioner made especially for 
men with sensitive, ea.sily irritated 
skin. Helps heal razor nicks, cuts... 
sLjothes razor rawness. 

AJ-TA’S pxclu-sive formula helps pro- 
tect you from infections caused by 
shaving nicks and cul.s. Also guards 
against wind, sun. weather; [irevents 
chapping and irritation. 
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Is your son ready for 
a Major League Glove? 



/'check his 

STANDING HERE 



YES 

NO 

Does he play ball at 
least 3 times week? 



Does he play the same 
position regularly? 



Is he a member of an 
organized team'’ 



ts his present glove 
too old or too worn? 



Would a big league glove 
give him more confidence’’ 




If you checked YES ' to two or more 
Questions, then ho is probably ready for 
a big league glove. 



Here’s 

WILSON 

A2000 


NELLIE FOX MODEL A290O 

Snap- Ai'lion j)alm. hall 
sroopinp Tri|)l(‘-I-ock web 
and adjustable Liold-'l'ite 
wrist -Strap. Leather lined. 


AL KALINE MODEL A293I) 

I’rofps.sional style with 
Lock-Tile web. Grip-Tife 
pocket. L«-ather lined. Ad- 
justable wrist strap. 


THE GLOVE BIG LEAGUERS WEAR PLAY TO WIN WITH 


Hores tlie glove that builds confidenre. 
.adds ini-hes to a pLayer’s reach. Wilson’s 
“big glove” needs no big hand. Snap- 
Action traps the ball witit slightest linger 
pressure, holds ball (irmly. Narrow wrist, 
easily adjustable for comfortable fit and 
lierfoct ■■feel.” 

.VrWir Fax tmJ M Kahne o/<- trttmbeth vj ihi /omui.-. Wilyor4 
Adiiavr\ Staff. 


U}i£aon 


vTTwui- , 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 
(A Aubsldiary of Wilson A Co., Inc.) 


A,.nl ,0.,:.:, KW 
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FOR YOLR NEAREST RETArLER W 


BE A 

Big League 
Manager 

Play STRAT-O-MATICI 

Exciting new game with all ll'O 
tnriMs of Major League contests! 

Realistic! Scientific! 

You are the manager — the general 
manager — the owner! 

You pick the line-ups — direct the 
actual play of big league games — 
call ALL strategy-^hit and run, 
sacrifice, bunt, squeeze, steal. 
Strat-O-Matic actually allows this 
much control over the best of 16 
teams. These Alt-Stars, such as 
Mays, Mantle, and Law, perform 
according to their current records. 

Easy to play — fun to play! And the 
more you play — the more you’ll 
know about baseball ! 

Strat-O-Matic is boxed in four 
bright colors! Completely equipped 
with individual player cards, dice, 
baseball field that opens up to 
stadium effect! 

Ideal for yourself! Ideal for a gifti 

and only $4.25 postpaid 
Your satisfaction assured with a money- 
back guarantee If returned withm 10 days 

Send check or money order to 

Strat-O-Game Co. 

Box 715. Great Neck, New York 


RITE US AT '407 BROADWAY N Y 


Enjoy the fun of 

^OUTDOOR LIVING 

in your own yard! 



A lovely outdoor selling l.s a favorite gather- 
ing place for family and friends ... a center 
of fun and relaxation that can he yours easily 
and economically with SAKRETE* Concrete 
and Vforlar Mixes! With SAKRETE, you can 
have fun building your favorite projects, and 
more fun using the things you've built. Just 
add water for a strong, smooth mixture so 
easy to use that anyone can get neat, profes- 
sional results every 
lime! Buy SAKRETE 
from your lumber, 
hiiiltiinii maienal or 
hardwure ilealer. It 
keeps until used — 
tomorrow, next week 
or next year' 

SAKRETE 

CONCRETE & MORTAR MIXES 

If) the Sack tv/ih the YeHoM Diamond •iw 



the bull in his hand and stumbled off 
the mound. 

I walked slowly toward the firsl-base 
diigout. Most of the players in the dug- 
out were standing up. watching me come 
jn. and many ofthem were grinning, .lust 
as I reached the base line, Ralph Houk 
behind me threw u single pitch to Maze- 
roski, which, in a sort of final irony, he 
hit high and la/y to Bob Cerv in left 
held. Since my back was to the diamond 
I didn't sec the ball caught, but when it 
was. the players in the field ran for the 
dugout. streaming by me without a word 
and clambering down the steps, most of 
them headed for the watercooler. I was 
bewildered by that rush of movement 
past me; I didn't know what was going 
on until Billy Martin fell into slow 
step beside me. "Man." he said smiling 
broadly, "it's O.K., It's over." and I 
said weakly, ".Sure," and went wilh him 
into the dugout, where I turned and 
sagged down on the bench. 

Whitcy Ford, the N'ankec pilehcr. 
came over and sat down. 

"Know something'.*” he said. "We've 
been making book here in ihc dugout 
as to when yvsu'd keel over." 

"No kidding." I said weakly. 

"Yup. He was sure sweating out there, 
wasn't he. Billy?" He leaned across and 
grinned at Marlin. "Leaking out of him 
like it was sawdust." 

"Sawdust? That was blood, man. First 
time." said Marlin. "I ever ihoughl I'd 
be running in for a mound conference 
to tind out what was going on was a 
funeral service." and he and Ford leaned 
ofT the bench and bellowed w ith laughter 
that turned heads down the length of 
the dugout. They wanted to know what 
Martin had said, and so ho said it again, 
and from down the line they wore all 
looking and grinning. They called up 
the questions: "Hey, kid. whai'ja think 
of it, hey? flow'd ja like it out there? 
Pretty rough, hey?" their joshing 
friendly, but you could tell they were 
pleased their profession had treated me 
as roughly as it had. 

"Really sumpin'." I said. 

"What'd he say?" someone called out. 

"Really sumpin' out there. " I repeated 
and slid ofT the bench and headed for 
the showers. end 
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CENTURIES OF DANISH BREWING SKILL, LOCKED IN THE COOL SHADE OF A GREEN BOTTLE. A 
CREAMY CROWN ATOP A DRAUGHT OF GOLDEN GOODNESS. A THROAT-TINGLING TASTE... 
SPIRITED, SPARKLING, DEEP AND DELICIOUS. FLAVOR THAT ONLY SLOW “NATURAL AGING” 
COULD CREATE. THIS IS BEER. THIS IS TUBORG. THIS IS THE INTER- 
NATIONAL FAVORITE . . . FROM COPENHAGEN . . .TUBORG BEER | 

OTU80RG BREWERIES. LTD.. C0PEHHA6EN. OENHLRK U.S. R E P R E S E N TRT I V E S : OANISCO. IN 





J: “77/t' black Mohara tropical suit 


certainly does 
something, for 
a uiau. ” 


F: / hope he's gettinj^ the cleft in my chin right. 

J: Relax, Alohara v:ill make it a masterpiece. The black plus the 
mohair creates a superb luster. The cool light vceigkt puts a man in a 
superior state of mind. 

F: / think eny state of mind is shovcing, I’m looking unusually handsome. 


Joitepli & Fciss tailors J&F Mohara with the know-how of 120 yrars as a gentlemen's tailor. Pacific weaves this superb tropical exclusively for J&F 
in a Syl-mer finished blend of mohair and worsted, adding Dacron polyester in many styles. Suit, $ 57 . 50 *: two trouser suit , f73.9S*. New J&F 
Mohara sportswear: blazer jacket, $39.95*, slacks, $16.95*. At fine stores or write J&F, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, (‘higher in the West) 
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A rounchjp of lh« sports Information 
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TO ENJOY 
THE WORLD’S 
MOST PRACTICAL SPORT 

Flying is, without doubt, the most prac- 
ticol sport you con enjoy. It's pure, 
sheer fun . ..learning, then using the 
ability to command your own safe, 
nimble, economical Piper. 

Its a sport that will never "grow 
old", cither, As you gain proficiency, 
your trips grow longer, more fascinat- 
ing. You never run out of new places 
to go., .the whole Western Hemi- 
sphere's your "cruising ground." 

Flying’s a “practical sport " because 
it s so useful for so many businessmen. 
It's so quick and easy to make trips 
that you cither save travel time that's 
best used at home plant or office or 
make more trips that mean more busi- 
ness. And it's fun all the way. 

PIPER MAKES IT 
SO EASY TO LEARN 

As You Travel. Charter a Piper from your 
Piper dealer and he'll teach you 
FREE as you travel on business or 
pleasure trips. 

On Vocotion, Voii can be soloing in less 
than a week, either with your local 
Piper dealer or at one of Piper's 
carefully selected Vacation Flight 
Centers. 

lEARN FREE 5n Your Own Piper. YoU Can 
buy a Piper for as little as $4995 
(only S99.S down)— the sensational 
new 120 niph 2-placc Colt-and 
learn FREE. 


your Piper dealer 
or send for details TOD A 1’. 

PIPER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

Q Please tend Full defails an leorning 
to fly ond cotalog of 1961 Piper 
planer. 


Nome 

Addrest. 
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AL: You're not kidding — Nobbys are the tires 
that go . . , wherever the go ng is toughest' 


U.S.ROYAL 

bicycle tires 


Safety isn’t expensive - 
a 26' middleweight tire 
sells for only $2.95: a 26' 
balloon tire for only $3.05 
See your U. S. Royal 
dealer and equip your 
bike for safety today. 


Owolily monutocturedinU S A by 



United 

Slates 

Rubber 


CYCIE TIftE OEPAJtMENT 
249 E. Gcorgio Street 
Indionopolis 6. Indiana 


U S ROYAL NOSSY 
HEAVY DUTY U 95 




CHIPPEWA Suburban Boot 

Slipper-soft, yet rugged 

You'll find it light but full supporting. 
I’erfec'l for active modern living. Same 
comfort and long-wear construction 
as ('hippewa’s famous luinting hoots. 
Available with moccasin toe with or 
without insulation. Filled to your size 
and width- Model ■4025. .At fine stores 
coast to coast or write for 
your dealer’s name and 
ree Hoot fare 

Chippewa boots and shoes 

The Sportsman's Hnolmaher 
Chippewa Falls. Wis., Dept. K-103 


your r 
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IQITole 

THE READERS TAKE OVER 


ALL THE WAY 

WE WISH TO CONORATUlATt YOU ON YOUR FINE AR- 
TICLE ABOUT THE LATE NCAA NATIONAL BASKETBALL 
CHAMPIONS (Ohio Stole Alt ih« Way Match 77) WE ALL 
EEEL THAT THE ARTICLE WAS WELL WRITTEN WELL 
COMPOSED WELL THOUGHT-OUT AND COMPLETILY IN- 
CORRECT. 

EO HALL IIM GOEPPINGER STU GRAEE 
BILL KULPCR RON MUELLER JACK 
KREIMER BILL NELSON GEORGE WENDT 
OON ORLECK JERRY Flr^G£RAlO BILL 
O'KEEFE MIKE KEMNER. DON fISCHER 
BOB HICK.MAN. CHUCK LEVINE 
UNIVERSITY Of CINCINNATI 
CINCINNATI 

BORNEO BARN 

Sirs: 

Once- II pun a liim- a spnrlswritt-r tumierl 
Kay favi- wmii- a fairy lul<- in which he 
niaili- the sami- supposedly safe statement 
as that old Kentucky colonel. Arlolph 
Kupp. Hut, alas, the tale haii an unhapjty 
ending: Ohio Stale tlidn'i go ■'all the 
way" '.-I /trill /tiirn-hiiriirr in !\iiiifns 
I '’III, April .‘I . 

Tkd R. Lakpi.s 

Hrookville, Ohio 
Sirs: 

Thacki-ruy .subtitled his great inasier- 
pieee, X'liiiilii Fiiir, the ‘‘NoVt*l Without 
a Hero." The f iiidnnati Betircals are ap- 
pareiiiiy the basketball chitnipion- with- 
out an -AH-Atnerica. 

J. C. .M.aisu 

C'ineinnali 

Sirs: 

N’ice try. 

UoHKRT HI..\SKY 

Cincinnati 

SINKABLE ADMIRAL 

Sirs: 

As a hockey fan since pm hockey hits 
been in the CJanlen. 1 am very interested 
in your comments on "The Sinkable .\fl- 
miralJohn" Bergen Scokkc aru. April 3 . 

The real iroijhte with the Rangers is 
not on the bench: it is at the top. And 
whiit the (larden corporation ought to lio 
is to trade the Atltnifiil for a Jitek .\rlain.“ 
IT a Connie Smythe. 

I'ntil you get some real hockey hriiins 
at the- top, you an- never going to have a 
winning hockey team. 

Duakk H. Si-arkman 

New York City 

• As president of ti firm of naval ar- 
chitects re.sponsilile fttr thousantls uf 
champion.ship yachts Sparkman & 
Stephen.s, Inc. I, Hockey Fan Spark- 
man should know .something aliout 
hotli winners and admirals. — 


ICEBERG 

Sirs: 

The i.s.sue of Titanic Thompson's nick- 
name, rai-sed liy Hal Speer 19th Hoi.k, 
.Miirch 27 , was set tied some years hack by 
the late John l.ardtn-r. And an issue si-t- 
lled by l.ardm-r iteserve.s lo slay settleil. 

Thomp'on was proiiiably playing po- 
ker with sirangers once when one vic- 
tim asketi another: "What's that guy's 
name?” 

"It ought to be Titanic," the si-cond 
lox-r saitl. "He sinks everybody." 

l.ardner, of cours*-. realized that the 
logic was shaky. "If 1 remember the 
Tihiiiir story." he said, " 'Iceberg' 
would have been the right name." But in 
the interest Ilf alliteration, he did not 
argue. 

Roi:kk Kahn 

I’leasantville, N'.V. 

COCK-A-DOODLE-OOO 

Sirs: 

Congraiulaiions to you and Robert H. 
Boyle for the article (iniiiiriH'i'.'i mill Ill'll’ 
llriiii ,1 Mnt ill Ihxii 1 March 27 i. 

It was Well wrilleti, it was authentic 
and. best of all, it was symjtatheiic. 

RkI> IH'N'HAM 

Caruihersville, Mo. 

Sir--: 

CockJighting Ls a 'Ubjeci which usually 
iiMracis more readers when written up in 
a tierogittory. .M-ns;itional tnanner, Thunk 
you very tmich for publishing ihi-^ report 
in such fair terms. 

Chaki.ks \V. Bkoadkoot Ju. 
Fayetteville, N’.C. 

Sirs: 

Would you p!«-ase e.spluin the ililTer- 
ence Ijelweeti .Vour obvious disapproval 
of Liston's umlerwnrhl connections and 
illegal basketball bribes, and your appar- 
ent ajtproval of illegal cockfighting? 

Das Kknt 

Fort Worth 
Sirs: 

1 have no biuie to pick with ihosE* who 
don't happen to care for the sport. After 
all. there are thosi- who s«-e nothing good 
in bo.ving. fishing or basketball. But I can 
say with coinpleie honesty that during 
my association with the age-old sport of 
cocking I have never been connecietl with 
a finer, more honorable group of individ- 
uaJ.s than those iJe\'oied to ihi.s sport. The 
gamecock fraternity is devohi of rilTrulT, 
profes-sional gamblers and the lower ele- 
ment so clos«-ly a.ssociated with some oth- 
er sporting events. 

I think it is wontlerful to realize that, 
though the sport i.s generally suppressi-il, 
we in the Cnil'-d States breed the finest 
riin/t n niit 


r.S ll.I.esTKATKO .A/<riT Jl), 


Worffl (rftrrfvrs, nt fiomi' in /■'t/rr^/tf's 
grt'fti rfxtaurftnia. runk (tw 
s.a.C'/tiied Sfafrs rtnionr/ (kc J'inest 
/>/art‘s f}f ftf( to fiinc 




"^ouro Just 
ir 3 goui'uiet meals 
from luiropo 
oil the world's 
fastest sliip 


Caviiir from Iran, ])hrasant from Scot- 
lam I . . . you can c1joo.sc snpcrh food 
from all over the world, an<»tluT reward- 
iiifz exjierivuce in pracioiis livijip on this 
sliip. There's a pool, p\'m. theatres, 
H .^^«•ye^ I)avis orchestra-^. It's a 5-day 
adventure in the lost art of leisure. 

.9it L'nitrd States ssuvVW fa.stest ship, 
art'iv4‘s in Kurope on the .>th day. Kvery 
cahin air-conditiotu'<t. I*’irst cla.ss$d06.5() 
u|), C'jthin 50 up, Tourist $105.50up. 
s.s.Arnvrtcrt which .M-ts a new .stand- 
ard of luxury for tourist pas.\engcrs. 
First class up. Tourist $1D7 up. 
riiiiiuf-fri|> rwfiirfiiin ifuriii9 Thrift Stason. 


Mr. &• Mrs. .lark A .\i1jiiii.mui of New A'ork make their 
l^tli ero-ssinp. Tliey are Iwci of a large iiuiiiIkt of exjMTi- 
eiuTil travelers who regularly enjoy erossing on the 
s.s. I'niletl Stales. Mr. .Vdamstm is au exeeulive of the 
Asiufii' Petroleum Ciirporatioii in New \'ork. 


Mrs. lyeoiinril Kleekiier 
shows off her dogs to 
Chief Offiecr Itidiiiglon. 
Tins great modern 
wean liner has ilog ken- 
nels with a veterinarian 
and a dog-walking area. 
M rs. K leckner and 
Major KIcekner. V. S. 
1st Army, wereerossiiig 
to a new assignment in 
(ierniany. 




Mi.«.' Popiiy .M 111! of Malvern. I*a. and .Mr, .Jeffrey K. Peter- 
son of Kenilworth. 111. in the Forward Ohservalion l^iunge. 
\ oung jK-ople love the glamor of riiiled Slale.s Lines .ships, 


SEE VOUB TRAVEL AGENT OR 

lJnit(‘d State.s Lines 

Owner. Oec'ats'S of ts« « , (Jnilad Slates tse » s Ao'encs ano fifty-three 
fast cargo vessels to Europe, the Un-lod Kingdom, the Far East and Australia 



^MlV is <»iie resort 


Play golf at The Greenbrier and you‘11 
see one reason. U has two full eighteen- 
hole courses — internationally famous 
at that— and we’re currently building a 
third. Play tennis, ride, shoot, swim 
and you'll see other reasons, too. The 
Cireenbrier ofTers more activities than 
other resorts; many more. And not 
only daytime activities, for the eve- 
nings arc gay. glamorous and as varied 
as you wish to make them. 

It's a truly remarkable resort. The 
Greenbrier. All around arc the breath- 
taking Allegheny Mountains (thou- 
sands of acres belong to us) and inside 
are the most stunningly beautiful 
interiors you’ve ever seen (Dorothy 
Draper designed them.) 

A remarkable resort, a courteous 
and friendly stafT. a cuisine second to 
none. This is The Greenbrier. 

For color brochure, rales, reserva- 
tions, write Dept. N. 

E. Truman Friphr, Vice Prcsiilcnl 
and General Manager 







BECAUSE 
EVERY DAY 
COUNTS... 


ftc/i 


COUNT 

ON 

KINGS 

MEN 




Kin{is Men' is specially blended to jjiveyoua lift that lasts longer. It’s the first 24-hour skin tonic with 
a lively, masculine fragi'ance. Kings Men soothes and smooths your skin, leaves your face relaxed 
and refreshed for the day. You feel great when you start your day with Kings Men: After Shave 
Lotion. Pre-Electric Shave Lotion. Aerosol Luxury Shave. Hairdressing, Deodorants. $*1 f.iu,iax 


ll.l.; STKATM 



EAGLE CLOTHES for 
America’s best-pressed men 

(Kodel builds the press right into the suit) 

E. Victor Margand, Security Analyst, knows the best investment for 
himself. It’s this handsome, hand-tailored suit, Kodel makes it a 
bear for wrinkles,., a bull for neatness. In a tropical worsted blend 
by Pacific of 55% Kodel polyester, 45% wool. 



Kanif .■hi.-k.-ns in ill.- wnrl.l l.nla.v. I h.ip,- 
and pray lhal s.-.- ilia day wh.-n 

f<>lk< n-alizi- tlir vtilin' uf the spurt and 
ii' pariifiiiams. uiid tliiTf will im limKr-r 
1)1' I hf ni'i'd ti) liuld conif'its unfi<-r cdvit. 

Cai. (iuol) 

N'i'Wark 

Sir-: 

('■'r-kfiuhiinir was alsii h favuriii- sjx.rl 
in ihi' ('ivil War. pariicularly in ihi- 
Siiuih. An Uisiiirian lia-s -aid that 
t'iiinps -soundi'd liki- pnijllry -hows— ruin- 
pany \'a' pittni aitain-' fuinpuny. ri-ni- 
nii'ni aiiainsi n-irimi-nt. am! 'lakr r wiTi- 
hiuh. ThiTt' riisi' up a yuunu ui-ni-ratiun nf 
irainiTs vt-rscd in .-\i'r\ puint of iha 
i;am.'. Th.- siatrin-nt ihai :h.- Viri;inia 
jct-ntli-mi-n Washing' and .Ii-lTvrson 


.Ia< k 1,k\ Kl. 


Sir-: 

Apropo- “I’lir.- a- iii-- Snow” Si dkk- 
CAHii. Man-h Id : \\'< o! tin- I nUTiialii.nal 
I’n.fi'ssional Ski Ra.i-rs .\-u,-iaiion tiavi- 
11(1 iiiictiiion of I'liiii'iriic promisinj; younii 
amali'Ur- away from KIS and (llyinpic 
foinpr-tition too 'oon or ln-forc thr-y havi- 
Kivi-n ilii-ir uiniosi in ihi- tiri'a. In fun, 
irSK\ lia- jii'i iiirni'd liown Roni-r 
Staul''s application for im-nilxTsltip. iiri;- 
inn !iiin lo n-inain atiiamir an'i race in 
the FIS. Tins <..t- |ircccd.-ni . Dr. 

Ilodlcr ni'i'd not fear ilnit \\e will inter- 
fere with aniiiieur >kiinu; iti-iead ae in- 
lend to support it in every wiiy we can. 

.\s for the -lack Kramer dii;. I l’SR.\ is 
definiielv a nonprolit oricaniziitioii. We 
are liuildini; alonu the lines of the FC 
FitIKi't. 1‘KKIKKK 
I’n-ident, IFSR \ 

A-pen. Colo. 



EASTM 


OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY. 260 MADISON AVE.. N.Y. 16 


Anyone 
Too Young 
for 

Tennis? 


Hardly, says net star Welby Van 
Horn, who is raising champions in 
Puerto Rico— from 8 on up 

by CARLETON MITCHELL 

\ A /.Itching tennis on the courts of 
* ■ Puerto Rico’s C’arihc Hilton Swim- 
ming and Tennis Cliih these dajs often 
gnes soil the feeling >t>ij are looking 
ihrc)ugh the wrong end of a p.iir of bin- 
i*ciilars. The tierce conipclilii'n before 
jou is generally taking place between 
pint-si/e> oiingsiers w hoarescarLcIs tall- 
er than the rackets they wield, yet in 
poise, precision and form are miniature 
copies isf pivlished. adult champions. 
The reason is that a former champion 
named Welby Van Ih'rn belicscs that 
the ideal age to learn tennis is S. ‘"The 
game is so ditficull.” he says, '“ih.it other 
interests may interfere if you wail until 
M or 12." 

After taking a job in Puerto Rico as a 
teaching pro nine years ago in an ciTort 
to case the chronic asthma that had ham- 
pered his own competitive career. Van 
Horn found a clubful of youngsters eager 
to learn their lessons early. The discov- 
ery gave his own tennis career a new 
boost, 'i am in the third phase of that 
career now. and it's the one I like best." 
he says. The lirst phase, as an amateur, 
reached its zenith in 19.19 when Van Horn 
played in the finals of the National 
Men’s Singles Championships at I'orcsl 
Hills, losing to Robbv Riggs, and being 
ranked No. 4 nationally. During the sec- 
ond phase, as a playing professional in 
the 1940s. he won both the National Pro 
Singles Championship and the National 
Pro DouhIcsChampionship with I- rank 
Kovacs. At one time or another he played 



VOLVO 




new 


Now order your 
Y C boet 


w/M a faetory-lnstaNed 


AKXVATUSArrXC ° 


THE IKBOARP ENGINE WITH THE OUTBOARD DRIVE 


AaUAMATIC •' 

THE INBOARD ENGINE 
WITH THE OUTBOARD DRIVE 


Cruisers, Inc. and 21 other leading boat builders feature factory- 
installed Volvo-PentH Aqunmatics because it gives their boats~iHe 
best combination of: 

KCONOMY S.-iVfH over half your out boarding fuel co.st by doubling 

your miles per gallon and eliminating outboard oil...avi)ids annoying 
cxhaiisl fume.s and smoke. . .expi*rien<es le.ss spark plug trouble and 
engine failure.s. . .enjoys the high trade-in value of an inboaril boat. 
SAFETY. . . Iliglj. full transom removes fear of swamping. ..incnsiscs 
offshore cruising range. H.i/ards of fuel mixing are eliminated. Sim- 
plitieil boat control with positive, torque-free steering and single- 
lever throttle ojuTation. 

CONVENIENCE ... It tills, trails, beaches. Has oiitboanrs ability to 
forgive mistakes made in shallow water or in running over driftwooil 
jiml underwater objects. Comp.iel installation irureases eoikpit ar«-a 
...eliminates outboard motor w«-l!... avoids awkwaril center of cuck|iit 
jiosition i>f a eonvent ii)n:d in\>oard engine. 

Don’t you agree that tliese are gooil reasons for orilenng your new boat 
with a fiKlory-insl, tiled bt) li.p. Volvo-Penta A<iuam;t(u'? (let llie 
inboard engine with the tnilboard tlrive! 


VOLVO IMPORT, INC. • 452 Hudson Terrace • Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 




Average year 'round iemperature~a pleasant 79* 

3 wonderful vacations 
in one! 


ST. CROIX 


ST. THOMAS 


ST. JOHN 

■ Three brcathtakingly beautiful islands in the Caribbean, each with 
a unique charm of its own. Your hosts are friendly, gracious fellow- 
citizens . . . their calm, unhurried way of life is a joyful relief from 
stateside pressures. 

HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS TO SUIT EVERY TASTE AND BUDGET 


Information, lllustraletl Color Booklet from your TRAVEL AGENT or 

\Ar9iit kloNlk V 

GOVERNMENT TOURIST OFFICE 


Oepl. 1. 16 Wt$l 49th Street. Rockefeller Center. New Vork 20. N. Y. )U 2-4520 
Offices also in St Thomas and St Cioii. Virgin Islands 


Too Young continued 

all the greats of his era. developing, in 
the words of ihc authoritative World 
Tennis magazine, “the lovely strokes 
which characterized him as one of the 
lincsi stylists of the game.” 

Never before, however, had Van 
Horn shown such dedication to the game 
of tennis as he does now. Tall, lean, 
hawk-nosed, crew-cut and deeply tanned, 
he stands hour after hour on the Caribe 
courts alongside a supermarket push- 
cart filled with balls, patiently feeding 
them across the net to his young proteges, 
correcting their every stroke, insisting 
each be finished as perfectly as it is be- 
gun. Van Horn is a fanatic on balance, 
as an essential to position and footwork, 
as part of sound fore- and backhand 
strokes. He starts his students on base- 
line play. “All the delicate shots— lobs, 
volleys, half volleys, drop shots — can be 
mastered easily at a later stage if the 
basic ground strokes have become natu- 
ral." he says. Bv 1 1 the youngster has be- 
come more divcrsiticd and is impressive 
in many departments, but Van Horn still 
holds him to the baseline and emphasizes 
a defensive style, based on consistency. 

“My greatest problem is to c.xplain 
the pitfalls of the 'big game’ to kids.” 
says Van Horn. “Most youngsters be- 
come victimized by watching the practi- 
tioners of power tennis as played by 
Gonzales, Hoad. Olmedo and the others. 
Youngsters sec only the end results and 
don’t appreciate the years of iraining 
that make the great players defensive 
giants as well. Above all. I try to instill 
mental discipline b> overcoming the al- 
most irresistible urge to hit a tennis ball 
loo hard. It is essential to refrain from 
this temptation, to remember always 
that you ’stroke' a ball over the net— 
not hit. push, block, smash or drive it. 
When you ’stroke’ you are swinging with 
thought and applying a sense of feel 
coming from the linger lips. And you can 
evaluate each stroke by Ihc feel and the 
sound. There is more of a similarity be- 
tween a tennis racket and a stringed 
musical instrument than just the strings. 
Anyone can improve his game by listen- 
ing to the ball as well as watching it. 

“It lakes five years to make a cham- 
pion.” says Van Horn, and by carefully 
instilling these basic truths in his young- 
sters. Van Horn produced an impressive 


I'j 6 itpoRTs ([.LCsTfiATitn Aiirit tu, net 



lol of young champions during his first 
five years on the island. In 1956 ( harics 
(Charlito) Pasarell Jr., playing in Mi- 
ami's Orange Howl Championships, 
reached the singles finals for boys of !.■* 
years and under and, teamed with Jorge 
De Jesus, became a linalisl in the dou- 
bles. Nc.xt year the boys won both events, 
and this time two girls, Cindy Ciolbert 
and Martita Torres, were runners-up in 
singles and doubles in two age groups. 

Since then Puerto Ricans h;ne cap- 
tured a total of 42 state, district and 



CHILD S PLAK is scrioiis lo S’n'lby Vun Horn, 
former cFiiimpion who now iL’aches tennis. 


sectional .Stateside junior lournamcnls. 
including three U.S. national boy s' titles, 
and have been awarded 21 national rank- 
ings by the USl TA. In 1960 five of Van 
Horn's boys were listed among the first 
24 in the Officktt Tennts > enrhuoA's age 
group of 15 years and under -more na- 
tional rankings than attained by any 
other section, including Horida and Cal- 
ifornia. In team play the Puerto Rican 
midgets in 1958 clobbered Venezuela by 
1.1 matches to I. and the following year 
overran a f'lorida team 9 to ,1. 

Still others are coming along fast un- 
der the San Juan palms. Stanley Pasarell. 
12-year'Old brother of Charlito. teamed 
w ith Alberto Carreroto win the l?->cars- 
and-under boys' doubles in the recent 
Orange Bowl tournament. They will still 
be eligible in the same di\isii*n m ‘61. 



Order your boat with 
A FACTORY-INSTALLED 

Xroi:.VO-I»ENXA 

.A.QXJA]vrA.x]:c® 

THE INBOARD ENGINE WITH THE OUTBOARD DRIVE 


SPECIFICATIONS 

HORSEPOWER 80 

BORE A STROKE (IN.) 3.12 X 3.15 

CYLINOERS 4 

PISTON OISPU. (CU.IN.) 97 

FUEL.. REGULAR 93 OCTANE GASOLINE 

LENGTH (IN.) 29 

MAX. WIDTH (IN.) 17% 

HT. ABOVE BOTTOM OF BOAT 

(APPROX. IN.) 30 

ELECTRICAL SYSTEM 12 VOLTS 

WEIGHT OF ENGINE AND DRIVE 
(APPROX. LBS.) 440 


AaUAMATIC 


THE INBOARD ENGINE 
WITH THE OUTBOARD DRIVE 


More Aquamatics have been sold than all other brands of 
inboard-outboards combined, because 

T.eading boat builders agree that the Aqunmntic is tops in economy, 
performance, and safety... the best power unit for any type of hull in 
the Id to 23-foot range .. .wood, aluminum, or fiberglass. 

Thousands of owners have ‘Tested" uml proved its rugged duru- 
hility. it.s over-all effirieney , . . the result of being the only inboard en- 
gine .ind outboard ilrive that is engineered and manufactured as a single 
unit . . - the {leflVcl combination of power and pro]iulsi(>n. 

Visit the boat dealer who features any one of lliese leading boats . . . 
all offer Volvo-Penta Aquamatic installation.s in their 1961 models: 

ARKANSAS TRAVELER • BARBOUR • CARVER BOAT • CORONET • CRUISERS. INC. 
• FABUGLAS • GLASS MAGIC • GLASSPAR • G&W • GRUMMAN-PEARSON • 
HYDROOYNE • LARSON • LYMAN < OWENS • PENN YAN • SABRE CRAFT • 
SKEE-CRAFT • SPAN AMERICA • SUPERGLAS • THOMPSON (N. Y.) 

. THOMPSON (WIS.) • WHIT-CRAFT HOUSEBOATS 


• 452 Hudson Terrace • Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 


VOLVO IMPORT, INC. 





Cool, comfortable, well groomed . . . that’s the Letterman Look 
of ’’Dacron" polyester fiber. "Dacron” makes suits hold their 
press, resist wrinkles and wear longer. Look great, feel great 
this spring, with the neat Letterman Look of ’’Dacron”. 



BETTEB Things F0» ftCTTeH HVING TneouGH CHfvi(Sr»y 
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Too Young 

In iho opinion of \’an Morn, Stanley 
shows a development almost equal to 
his brother's at the same age. "Tieo" 

C arrero seems to exhibit even more 
promise. ■’He has tlie best stroke pro- 
duction of any kid I've ever taught,” says 
thecoacli tlally. And there is I l-ycar-old 
Ramon .Almonte, known as k hoh>. and 
his doubles partner, .Antonio Orli/. Last 
year they made the finals of the USl.TA 
National ( hampittnships ftir players II 
years old and under, i.ooking smaller 
than ball boys at many clubs, these ban- 
tams and perhaps a dozen others who 
have not yet achieved recognition in 
Stateside tournaments play with the 
aplomb of masters, driving flat shots 
etforllessly from the baseline by the hour, 
swings perfectly grooved. All it takes is 
time to ripen in the year-round sunshine 
and more competitive experience. 

More courts needed 

SVh.ii makes the record even more 
impressive is thal lUe whole pvofecam has 
been acliieved on the four courts of the 
( aribe ( lub. compared with the hun- 
dreds of courts and great \ ariety of com- 
petition existing in the big tennis centers. 
( ourt availability is so limited, in fact, 
that new groups of 8-y ear-olds can begin 
only every three years, when the II- 
years-and-older groups are away playing 
tournaments. Thus many youngsters 
never realize their potential a situation 
that may be rectified since the Puerto 
Rican government is now planning to 
build municipal courts. 

Regardless, the proteges of Welby Van 
Horn will remain the products of careful 
craftsmanship rather than a produvlion- 
linc scluHvling system. And the dedica- 
tion of Welby San Horn’s diminutive 
charges is as great as their master's, .As 
soon as they are out of school, they streak 
for the club. In the open patio they do 
homevvoi k. munch hamburgers, toss 
A'o-yos and play tennis against each 
other, against unwary adult visitors, 
against backstops, against a captive hall 
held to a sandbag by an elastic string. 

Meanwhile, a new cri>p of X-year-olds 
is being seeded, beginning to stroke 
tossed balls on the far court. T hey look 
very small, and a visitor is likely to re- 
member that Puerto Rico is a small 
island, loo. end 



ScP ilir Dinah Sliorcr Chevy Show in color— Sunilay nigliti 


You 


don't know what you're missing 'til you 
get new RCA VICTOR COLOR TV! 


If vou haven’t seen Color TV’ recently — 
you've got a real treat coming! 

i'lie color is unbelievably realistic. Tlic 
pictures arc sharp and clear — in color and 
in Ijiack and white. V'ou’ll find tlie set 
wonderfully easy to operate. In short, 
there’s no TV’ like RCbV Victor Color 'I V’I 


.See the many handsome new models at 
your k(^\ V'ictor dealer’s today. Even the 
prices are a plea.sanl surprise. 



The Most Trusted Name in Television 

.*oio CM*o»A^o^ AviaiCA 



Colorfwy day !.-\vcraj;oof4 hours Only remote control with masirr- 
network color programs a day — off. Changes channeb, volume 
the finest entertainment on 'iVl and color, turns set compUuly off! 



Now Vista Tuner— tfie most sensi- 
tive ever. Gives you clearer pic- 
tures from hard-io-gct stations! 


Senice i* no problem. See yow local dealer, serviceman, or nearest RCIA Service Co. Specifications subieet to change without 



Year warranty on parts, tubes, 5- 
ycar warranty on Security .Sealed 
Circuit boards. Labor costs extra, 
utice. UHi-',oplional, extra. TmkC>l* 



IMPORTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS COMPANY. NEW YORK. SOLE U. S. DISTRIBUTORS • BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. 86.8 PROOF, 



Lightness is only one epiality of real Scotch xohisky 

A Scotch whisky which oilers lijrlunc.ss, hut little else, siiiiplv isn't in (he tradition of Scotland’s Hnest 
dislillation.s. rhe true Sctxch uhisky must also j^ive you that tlecj), mellow, satislying llavor which is the 
mark of Genuine Hij^hland C.haracter. Such a Scj>tch is \ai 69. If you haven’t irietl it lately, you’re 

n, f„ru,>leusantsur,..isc-.Ta.s.ci..miiKl,t.Qj^g ScOtcll Stauds Out . . .Vat 69 




19TH HOLE c.nlinurri 

LAST WORD 

Sir* : 

"I’hil (‘olrmiin? Who i'^ he?" ThU i' 
Hu- retort 1 n-cpivcd when 1 nn-ntioned 
to a miipic- of sporiswrii'T' hen- in Lon- 
don lliat IiIki of iiii Aiiititi'iir 'March *i 
w:iv hoinK jjijblishfd a< a reply ic, mx 
<iiiry on Mii TokfAifinn’ /'oy it'' nn Awn- 
hor Siiritihr '.laii. IM*'. 

I’erhiip*- till' will explain why i’liil ua- 
M-hioiti otTi-reii motley in ex^■v^ of expen- 
se for rnnninj'- Phil a j;ood uihleie. atn! 
wiihoiii dedicated runner' like him the 
-pori would Krn'Iualiy tlie, hut not everv 
athlete reaehe' the level where he i' the 
pawn that U Mild to the public to induce 
them to jaiy to walcli him pi-rform. 

Sow that 1 am umaleiir auain much 
of the joy that I lo'i under the archaic 
rule> of iniernat i'lnal competition ha- re- 
turned for tile, and I coniinU'- to train anti 
to run purely for enjoyment. But I con- 
>ider my former attitude to he reali'tic-. 


SEE THE FULL LINE OF HOMELITE LAWN AND GARDEN EQUIPMENT 

Nine units to choose from Yard Trac . . . 

6 rotary and reel mowers, both self-propelled 
and push-type . . . the famous Homelite 
Mower Car finest riding rotary made . . 
ami the big-wheel Homelite Garden Trac, a 

I 11, P. garden tractor* Ask your dealer to 
show you the full line - there’s one to -suil 
your need ami priced to lit your butlget. 


FREE! 


HOMELITE • A DIVISION OF TEXTRON INC. 
10004 RIVERDALE AVE..PORT CHESTER. NEW YORK 


in that I ri’cognized the upporlunilie-;. 
ami made ax itil of i hem U' h'-'i 1 could. 

There wa' a time when only the well- 
to-do coulil all'ord to 'penil much time in 
the pursuit of 'port. Meeting' were con- 
ducted more in a gtirden-pariy atmos- 
fihere than iti the well-<irganized, higidy 
publicized way thee are trniay. 

Th<- concept of amateurism has been 
carried u\er to the pre-ent day. by ail- 
mini'trai<irs who are yi-tirs behind the 
limes, with little or no change. 

Amateurism begins to fly out of tin* 
wimlow the moinenl the sport .u’uu're.s 
a 'ingle paid speeiaior. The piihlic do 
not come to watch a group r,f amateurs, 
but to he entertained by gmai pi-rform- 
ances. To most spectators it makes little 
dilTerenci- if a performer is amateur or 
profe.ssional as hmg as he is goorj, 

Phil Coleman himself aiimils that he 
would not he greatly averse to iillow- 
ing higher oilicial payments to iiihleles, 
even if he is not interested in such him- 
.s»*1f. The only iiuestion now is how the 
payment will he made. 

.Mikk Acostim 

London 


What make-: the ver.satile Momeliti- 
Yanl Trac so useful to you U its com- 
bination of Ilexibility rt^id power to <lo 
all i> of your biggest outdoor jobs, 

You get tli-xii>ilii\ in the full range of 
sturdy attaclimeats that let you mow, 
sweep, seeri, fertili/.e, haul, mulch, 
aerate, mil and plow snow. The big 24” 
rotary mower attachment turns your 
Yar<l Trac into a ruling mower that 
slices easily through tough gratwand tall 
weeds, yet gently mows the line.st lawns. 
Yard Trac’.s -1 ! 11. P. engine gives 


you the jtower you need, too. .\ll the 
power to go up steep hills and handle 
any attachment in any .season. Drives 
like a car. .Automatic tninsmi.ssion. 
Downhill braking. l)f \i.tr.vc drive gives 
you positive traction, even on slippery 
grass or snow. Choice of electric, im- 
pul.se or recoil sl.irters. 

See what lit;.- combination of power 
anri llexiliilitj- can ilo for you. 

A'i'i your nearb.i' Homelite di-aler for 
a free demonstration at your home, 


NEW HOMELITE 


Gives you the power and flexibility 
to do all 9 big outdoor Jobs 


slsiMl.s II. 1. 1 sTic*TKIi Ai-ril I". I' 


11 .’} 



The prettiest picker 


The notebook shown here jutting out 
of E(tuestrienne Joi)ie Arnold’s riding 
breeches is as important to her as her 
saddle or stirrups. As the only profes- 
sional horse race handicapper of her 
sex in the country. Jobie uses it to jot 
down likely winners for Thv Miaini 
//cruWand The LexingUm (Ky.l Her- 
ald. At last report, Jobie, handicap- 
ping for The Miaini Herald during 
the Florida season, was leading lo 


Miami handicappers at Gulfstream. 

Jobie came by her talent naturally. 
She spent her childhood on a Ken- 
tucky horse farm owned by her family 
(she even took four horse.'< with her 
when she went to the University of 
Kentucky i, and until recently she her- 
self bred hunters and jumpers on her 
own farm in Florida. Moreover, un- 
like most handicappers, she not only 
picks horses, she rides them as well. 


8Sth running for the middle 
jewel in the Triple Crown 
with America's hnest Thor- 
oughbreds contesting the 
world's richest race for 3-year 
olds ... A spectacularly emo- 
tional climax to day-long en- 
tertainment beginning at 9:30 
a.m. . . . Mounted drill teams, 
race for lady jockeys, bands, 
etc. ... In the historic setting 
of the nation's second oldest 
course... Free picnic grounds 
and 10,000 unreserved scats 
on the infield . . . Children 
welcome with parents . . . For 
information about prices, 
tickets, reserved seats write 
for souvenir color brochure to: 


PIMLICO 

Hayward Avenue 
BALTIMORE 15, MD. 


PAT ON THE BACK 


JOBIE ARNOLD 


Horse Racing 


This year 
promise 
yourself to 


PREAK 

NESS 

MAY 20th 

Greatest Show In 


144 .n.. 



«HTUCIi» STRAIUHI 8(XIRB0S WHISKY- 06 PROOf • («RIY TI«CS IHSYIU'RY COMPMv. lOlllSVILU- KY. 



enjoy 


tlie true old-style Kentucky BourlDon 


always smootlier becaaso it’s slow-clistillecl 


Early Times 





Fielder’s Choice 

Supple gluv leather and foam rubber cushioned insoles give 
this good-looking slip-on the soft, flexible feel of a fielder’s 
glove. Strictly big league in Bone, as shown, Buckskin Tan, or 
Chutney. Pedwin Division, Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Oth«r Jtylst 9.99 lo 11.99. P«dwin Jrt. for boyt 
■ 8.99 ond 9.99. All higher Denver Wett ond Conodo. 

pedwin. 

■h young ideas in shoes 

To bring yov ihoes (hot resreinnt Aaietloo'i biggetl doherS worth lodov. w« ut* iMthar et wall ei e wide 
variety of noterloli Including T.bar and plotllc prodwcli. leiiilei and metolt— oil of wtiicti hove been Itvotoughly 
leiied m Brown Shoe Conpeav't Ouellly Conltol loboralorleL 


